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Arr. I.—BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Tur first century of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica began with the consecration and episcopal services of Fran- 
eis Asbury, the typical Methodist Bishop ; it closes and culmi- 
nates in the useful and brilliant career of Matthew Simpson, than 
whom no man of his age has more sincerely served God and his 
race, or more highly honored the great office to which the suf- 
frages of his brethren had called him. If our episcopacy had 
its root and stock in the sturdy Asbury, surely in the eloquent 
Simpson it found its full flower and fruit. It is doubtful if 
any other Bishop in dying has left the office more luminous or 
fragrant. 

Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D., was born at Cadiz, the 
county-seat of Harrison County, Ohio, on June 21, 1811, and 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1884. He was the son of 
James and Sarah Tingley Simpson. His father was a native of 
the north of Ireland, and was of Scotch-Irish descent. What 
Engiish Puritans did for New England,.the Seotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians did for many sections of our Middle and Southern 
States, and both were good stocks for Methodist grafting. 

James Simpson, on arriving in this country, landed first at 
Baltimore, Md., and thence emigrated when a young man to 
south-eastern Ohio. Here he married Sarah Tingley (de- 
scended from a French-English family of New Jersey), who 
also emigrated to Ohio about the same time. Soon after 
Matthew’s birth, Mr. Simpson removed with his family to 
Pittsburg, Pa. A year later the father died, and Mrs. Simp- 
son, with her infant son, returned to Cadiz, and thenceforward 
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the training of young Simpson was under the guidance of 
his mother and of Mr. Matthew Simpson, the paternal uncle 
whose name he bore. The mother was a devout Christian 
woman, of plain dress and affable manners. She possessed 
strong native sense, associated with a vivacious temperament, 
and much of the naiveté peculiar to the French. Mr. Matthew 
Simpson was well qualified, as an educated Christian gentleman, 
to be the instructor and guardian of the boy. A close biblical 
student, reading the Scriptures in the original Greek and He- 
brew, a school teacher, a representative man in his county, a 
constant and active member of the Methodist Church from his 
early youth, he was in all respects fitted to give bent to the 
mind of the future Bishop; and so the lad grew, under thie fos- 
tering nurture of the mother’s love and the uncle’s wisdom. 
After receiving such academical training as Cadiz could afford, 
he was sent to Madison College, Pa., which had recently come 
under the patrons of the Pittsburg Annual Conference, and 
ot which the Rev. H. B. Bascom, D.D., then in the height of 
his fame as a pulpit orator, was the president (1527-1829). 
The good uncle meant, no doubt, to be loyal to the new Meth- 
odist College; but likely he was equally drawn by the eloquent 
Bascom, who was now the pride and joy of all Methodists. 
Young Simpson’s mind was fit tinder for the sparks which 
flashed from Bascom’s blazing intellect. 

Such was young Simpson’s proficiency in his studies, that at 
the early age of eighteen years he was made tutor in the col- 
lege. Having determined to become a physician, he returned 
to Ohio. There—it is not sure just where—he studied medi- 
cine, and had entered upon its practice when, under a powerful 
conviction of duty, he was led to change his course, and to accept 
license to preach as a Methodist local preacher. He was “ re- 
ceived on trial” by the Pittsburg Conference in 1833, and 
appointed to the circuit where he lived. Ie was rapidly ad- 
vaneed to charges in Pittsburg and Monongahela cities. In 
1837 Madison College was absorbed by Allegheny College, 
located at Meadville, Pa.,in which he was elected vice-president 
and professor of natural philosophy and chemistry. In 1839 
he was elected president of the new Indiana Asbury Unive - 
sity (now De Panw) at Greencastle, Ind. After remaining 
here nine years, laying deep and broad foundations for the 
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institution, he was elected by the General Conference of 1848 
editor of the ** Western Christian Advocate,” and removed to 
Cincinnati. He was a delegate to the General Conference of 
1844 at New York, and also to that of 1848 at Pittsburg, and 
was again returned as a delegate to the General Conference of 
1852 at Boston, by which body, 6n the twenty-fifth day of its 
session, he was elected to the office of Bishop of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church. He was then within a few weeks of the 
completion of his forty-first year; being, with the exception of 
Bishop Janes, the youngest man ever elected to that office. 

lis subsequent residences were successively at Pittsburg, 
Pa., Evanston, Ul., and Philadelphia, Pa.; but according to 
Methodist law and usage he was a General Superintendent, a 
Bishop equally wherever the jurisdiction of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church extended. He presided over the Annual and 
General Conferences in rotation with his associate Bishops, tix- 
ing the appointments of the preachers to their several charges 
of ministerial work, and also traveling abroad, as he ‘was desig- 
nated by his colleagues, into foreign countries, wherever the 
Church had established missions. In addition to his strictly 
official routine work must be reckoned his well-nigh countless 
sermons and addresses on ordinary and special occasions, his 
private conversations and counsels, his social and political inter- 
changes of thought und courtesy. The record would fill many 
large volumes; and the least which we may expect, at a con- 
venient opportunity, is one good volume, or more, which will 
embody in fair and just proportions his life-work. 

The most that can be required in an article so brief as this 
is an attempt at determining somewhat the historical position 
of our great and good Bishop. But only an attempt; for it is 
yet too early todo more. We are still in the shadow of that 
moving, vital, well-nigh overpowering personality from which 
we cannot easily emerge, so as to be able to look at him calmly 
and clearly. A man at the foot of a great mountain must get 
away from its base far out upon the plain if he would measure 
its proportions. Should this Review notice fall into eulogy, it 
will be of a piece with every thing and every body who came 
into close contact with the man—his spell is upon the writer. 
Bishop Simpson was the most truly representative man and 
minister of American Methodism in the last half century. As 
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such he has not only impressed himself more strongly upon his 
times than any of his contemporaries, but his influence is des- 
tined to be more distinctive and controlling for succeeding gen- 
erations than that of any one of them, And if the most truly 
representative minister of American Methodism, why not of 
the American Church? Modesty may, perhaps, forbid us to 
press this question: it is therefore only suggested. If, in the 
providence of God, our Methodist Bishop was brought to the 
front of the hosts of American Christians, and did more deeply 
impress their mind and shape their action than any other 
living minister, to God only be the glory. He was the common 
property of all believers in Christ. Certainly, as the foremost 
preacher and officer of the numerically largest Protestant de- 
nomination of the land—as a theologian of sound and evangel- 
ical belief—as a Christian of the most catholic spirit—as a citizen 
of the truest patriotism—as a philanthropist in warm and wide 
sympathy with all that concerns the welfare of his fellow-creat- 
ures—as a man of affairs always just and prudent—as one of 
the people touching them every-where by the magnetism of his 
presence—and as a preacher illumining, stirring, and charming 
all alike by the force of his ideas and his eloquence, to none did 
he stand second. What other man of all the Churches has so 
completely embodied all these attributes? Some may have been 
more profound and accurate theologians ; others more varied and 
riper scholars; others, again, better informed and more active 
humanitarians; and still others of more original and pronounced 
ideas and better judges of law; and there may have been even 
those whose eloquence at times was more incisive and search- 
ing; yet who among them all united in such harmony all these 
qualities, any one of which is enough to make a man distin- 
guished? If it is asked, Wherein lay his greatness? after pos- 
sibly the mention of his oratory, first of all, one would be as 
liable to point to any one thing for which he was remarkable 
as to another. 

But dismissing the question of his relative position in the 
Church at large, as Methodist Episcopalians probably there will 
be no dispute among us in conceding to him the highest niche 
in our ecclesiastical temple. We have known other men and 
ministers who excelled him in some one thing, and who may 
have had, owing to certain favoring conditions, more direct 
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influence personally in molding the opinions and shaping the 
conduct of men. It would be hard for the old students of Bas- 
com, Olin, Durbin, M’Clintock, Thomson, and a few more who 
might be mentioned, to acknowledge the superior power of 
any man to these men, especially in the particular relations in 
which they were so intimately kaown ; but when all is granted 
which is claimed for these, at some point they fall short of 
Simpson’s influence. Either their gifts were less universal or 
their spheres were more limited. They may at some time have 
moved with equal brightness in their orbits, but not always so 
uniformly, and their rounds were more circumscribed. 

The office of a Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
affords grand opportunities for commanding moral and relig- 
ious power. It cannot make a small man great, though even 
here men of comparatively moderate talents, who have been 
invested with its functions, have been raised, at least tempo- 
rarily, to an influence inecaleulably beyond what they could 
have attained without it. There are men, highly influential 
before being elected Bishops, whose real power is not thereby 
enhanced, simply because they were better adapted to their for- 
mer sphere than to this. All men cannot be equally successful, 
and cannot equal their former successes in altered circumstances. 
A man whose success as an educator, a book agent, a secretary, 
an editor, a pastor, or a presiding elder, is unquestioned, and 
even brilliant, may comparatively fail as a Bishop. He may 
make a good and acceptable Bishop, but fall short of the same 
standing in his new vocation which he had in his old. There 
may be a want of adaptation, orthe may lack the magnitude to 
fill the office to the utmost. Bishop Ames once asked a presid- 
ing elder how he was getting on. When answered, “ Very 
well,” he rejoined, “Ah! a presiding elder’s district is about the 
right size, but the episcopacy is too big.” When a statue is to 
be placed high, as on a portico or a tower, it must be of such 
size as to compensate for distance and relations, otherwise it 
will appear diminutive and incongruous. It had better be 
down on the ground and near the beholder, for its own sake as 
well as for the general architectural effect. 

I recollect that some years ago Dr. Abel Stevens, in one of 
his live discussions on men and measures in the Chureh, with 
characteristic freedom mildly expressed regret for the election 
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of Drs. Ames and Simpson to the episcopacy. He claimed 
that they were so tied up by ecclesiastical laws and usages that 
their influence would be correspondingly curtailed. They could 
not participate, as before, in the debates of the General Confer- 
ences, or be outspoken on public questions, or any more be lead- 
ers of reforms. This was the drift of his argument. But has 
the sequel approved his judgment in Bishop Simpson’s case ? 
It was not possible that Matthew Simpson could be wholly re- 
pressed in any position. His individuality would have asserted 
itself in making things move wherever he might be placed, and 
he must have been a leader and at the front under any circuin- 
stances. But he had the instinct, the training, and the magni- 
tude for a Bishop. When he was consecrated a Bishop, as 
Sumner said of Chase when Chase was sworn in as Chief-Jus- 
tice, “A shapely block of granite was hoisted to its place.” 

The episcopal office is not to be judged simply by its disci- 
plinary functions, although these, as showing the lowest view 
of its capacity for good, present unusual opportunities. Ifa 
Bishop should accomplish no more than the giving of correct 
decisions on points of law, and adjusting the preachers and 
charges to each other, a very important trust would be dis 
charged, and the results might be sufficiently far-reaching to 
render the agent in so vast a work mighty forGod. But if, in 
addition to these, he possesses capabilities not defined by the 
Discipline, and which may be regarded as incidents of the 
office, such as the ability in the charmed circles of society both 
by private talks and public addresses to inspire men with a 
resistless energy, and Jift them upon a higher plane, and set 
them a-going on new and world-wide enterprises, it must be 
admitted that he magnifies the office almost indefinitely. 

3ishop Simpson, all will allow, entered into and discharged 
all the essential and accidental functions of the episcopacy 
with entire success. He found much in the office, and -he 
gave to it as much as he found. It offered him full scope for 
all his powers, and his powers magnified it. This gem of first 
water found its proper setting. No one who knew him, or 
who will hereafter know the truth of him, can ever speak 
slightingly of the Methodist episcopacy. Such a one must 
acknowledge its consummate grace when occupied by a man 
whose many-sidedness measured up to its capacity. 
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No amount of work Bishop Simpson could have rendered 
the Church, however excellent in quality, would have compen- 
sated for a failure in the legal requirements of his office. There 
is not the least evidence that his eminent services as an orator, 
or as a man of affairs, ever led him to slight the official duties 
of his position as General Supeyintendent. Nothing that he 
did was done more satisfactorily than his work in what has 
come to be known as the cabinet. In making the appoint- 
ments of the preachers, no Bishop was more patient and pains- 
taking, more thoughtful of the welfare of both pastors and 
people, or more judicious in his allotments. [He was accessible 
to the least church or the least preacher. Indeed, far from re- 
pelling, he ever invited all freely to approach him, and to say 
what was in their hearts. He desired to do the best for all 
parties, and he needed all possible light to direct him. And 
somehow, there was that utter self-abandonment and frankness 
which awakened confidence in the most timid preacher who 
might go to him with any personal burden or perplexity about 
his appointment. No doubt he sometimes made mistakes (and 
no one was more ready to acknowledge them than he), yet evi- 
dently his disciplinary work at the close of each Annual Con- 
ference over which he presided bore the impress of the sound- 
est judgment. If he did not excel some others in this delicate 
and difficult department, he was unguestionably the equal of 
any. Only a very few of his law-decisions or rulings have ever 
been reversed. Sometimes a question has been raised as to the 
strict legality of some of his appointments, as in the case of the 
People’s Church in Boston; but here it is admitted that he 
acted according to the equity of the case, and under the shield 
of high necessity he took responsibility, at the risk of creat- 
ing a precedent. If he ever swerved from the letter of the 
law, it was not because he did not know differently, but be- 
‘ause knowing, he would, under the behests of the extremity, 
press the law to the utmost verge of allowableness. The gar- 
ment was more important than a few of its fringes, the temple 
than some of its pinnacles or griffins, 

Touching the lowest round of the official ladder, he was an 
example of punctuality, of promptness and attention to details 
in the dispatch of business, and in meeting the requirements 
of devotional exercises, both private and public, In all these 
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things there was no evidence of undue haste, nothing erratic 
or bordering on eecentricity—all was cali, deliberate, equa- 
ble, and firm. When his humblest engagements were fulfilled, 
no apology had to be offered that any thing was improperly 
done or omitted under the plea that genius is impulsive, and 
necessarily forgetful of, or indifferent to, little things. Un- 
doubtedly these little things were sometimes irksome—for his 
great soul must have been most of the time occupied with high 
thoughts—but they were regarded as indispensable parts of 
life’s work, and as a thoughtful, good man he had schooled 
himself to do what was fitting and wholesome. 

While Bishop Simpson thus performed, with the utmost 
fidelity, the plainest work of his office, he rose with the oeca- 
sion, as this office opened its broader opportunities. A Meth- 
odist Bishop is the accredited head of his denomination where 
he resides, and wherever he goes ; and as the representative of 
his people he becomes, tacitly at least, an important person, not 
only in his own denomination, but also in general society and 
in the State. Leadership is conceded to him, and he is looked 
to as a guide, a quickener, as well as a conservator, in all land- 
able enterprises. Bishop Simpson was born to lead. With a 
profound insight into human nature, a clear perception of the 
principles and motives governing men, an accurate discrimina- 
tion in all questions affecting human destiny, and with convic- 
tions as strong as his discriminations were just, with a sincere 
love for progress arising from a yearning for personal improve- 
ment and corresponding advancement in those about him, he 
could not be still—he must go forward, and see others go for- 
ward. From a young man he had the courage of his convie- 
tions, and after he became Bishop, the man was not lost 
in the office ; he still had thoughts and dared to express them. 
Repression of opinion or discussion was never his policy for 
himself or for his brethren. There was no seal upon his 
lips, simply becanse his heart was hot within him, responding 
in quick pulsations to the claims of humanity. He never 
seemed to think that he had any need to nurse either his dig- 
nity or his consistency. He would converse freely with the 
laymen, and with the youngest ministers of the Church about 
the most delicate and perplexing matters, after which his de- 
terminations were usually cheerfully accepted. 
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His caution was also equal to his courage ; perhaps each con- 
tributed largely to the other. Where did he ever speak a rash 
word or do a rash act? He was no agitator for agitation’s sake. 
His mind was rather constructive than destructive. He would 
build up rather than pull down. If he saw a vicious principle 
in a system he would do as the skillful workman would do by 
a faulty stone or plank—prop and brace the sound materials 
about it, and then eut it loose and draw it out, rather than 
ruthlessly knock down the whole building. And yet when 
the case required it he could deal weighty blows against 
wickedness, spiritual or otherwise, though enthroned in high 
places. ; 

His brave spirit and consummate tact as a leader were never 
more highly displayed than in the lay representation move- 
ment in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Convinced that the 
principles of lay participation in the highest councils of the 
Church was a correct one, and also that the men who were ad- 
vocating it were sincere and loyal Methodists, instead of stand- 
ing aloof from them, under the plea that the functions of his 
oftice were wholly executive, and that by favoring them he 
might offend more than he would please, he joined them. With 
no ambition but the glory of God and the prosperity of the 
Chureh, he at once gained the intelligent confidence of the 
gentlemen who were determined upon the reform; and such 
was his ascendency over them that by a tacit consent he received 
from them the assurance that under no circumstances of provo- 
cation or delay would they secede from the Church. “ An- 
other secession!” That charge was nailed to the counter. 
Under his inspiration the lay delegations were the most loyal 
of the loyal, shouted more vociferously for the fathers and 
old-fashioned Methodism than all their brethren. He earnest- 
ly deprecated the possibility of violence and rashness. These 
brethren were, he believed, equally lovers of the Church with 
those who differed from them in judgment, and sought only its 
good. Hence he urged kindness, consideration, patience; old 
and honest prejudices were not to be instantly overcome. Thus 
while the advocates of lay representation appreciated the kind 
utterances of the Bishops in their successive quadrennial ad- 
dresses, and while they respected the studied silence which 
some maintained as individuals during the controversy, they 
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were not slow to admit that they owed the early triumph of 
their cause largely to the advocacy of Bishop Simpson. 

He was one of the first to pronounce in favor of higher 
ministerial education; to lead off in the improvement of 
church architecture among us; to countenance such arrange- 
ments as would tend to foster the social life of the young, and 
to bind them more closely to the Church. It was a grief to 
him to see so many of the children of our oldest and best 
families drifting away from Methodism as though there was 
not enough in the Chureh of their parents to satisfy them. 
Hence while he ceased not to emphasize whatever is peculiar 
to Methodist doctrine, experience, and polity, he also sought 
to harmonize these with the highest intellectual and social 
culture. He took great pains to cultivate the friendship of 
the young people of our leading families, as the destined 
social forces of the Church. He argued that if Methodist 
teaching and usage lifted men upon a higher plane, there 
ought to be nothing antagonistic in this usage and teaching to 
the religious life upon this plane. The prosperous and edu- 
cated classes could as well be Methodists, if they correctly under- 
stood Methodism, as members of any other Christian Church. 
Methodism was to him the best realization of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, and hence he thought it best suited to embody 
his highest ideas of redeemed humanity. It was strong enough 
and wide enough to sustain and comprehend all the varied 
fruits which were the produet of its inherent vitality. It had 
made him all he was; under its wholesome care every generous 
aspiration of his nature had been nurtured; consequently it 
grieved him deeply to see the children of earnest Methodists 
turn away from the Church which had nourished their fathers 
and mothers, and so given them respectability. 

While Bishop Simpson was a sincere patriot, and would un- 
doubtedly have gone into public life had he not been a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and while much that he did for his country in 
the way of counsel and advocacy was from pure love for the 
nation and humanity, yet he was not indifferent to the position 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church as an important factor in 
public affairs. He not only wished that the influence of this 
great denomination, in the action of its individual members 
as citizens and in its position as an organization, should uphold 
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the country, but he was also jealous of the honor of the peo- 
ple of whom he was a constituted leader. Though by nature 
timid, and the last to push himself, yet conscious of the under- 
lying support of a great denomination he did not hesitate, when 
called upon by the General Administration, to offer advice in 
the hour of peril, and to accept-for Methodism appropriate 
honors in the time of triumph. It is well known that Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr, Stanton admitted him to their counsels in the 
conduct of the war, particularly in its civil aspects; and that 
not alone because they understood his power with the people, 
but because also they found him to be a disinterested and ju- 
dicious friend. He could be trusted equally to calm-the tumult 
or fire the hearts of the masses, and to speak wisdom in the 
councils of princes. The steadfast and intimate friend of the 
great and good martyr President while he lived, the personal 
relation as well as the national reputation of the Bishop w: 
recognized in that he was called upon to deliver the funeral 
sermon at Mr. Lincoln’s burial. All who knew Bishop Simp- 
son will remember how sincerely in this regard, as well as in 
his speeches on great occasions and his public and private ef- 
forts for the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, he served his 
country ; but at the same time he was truly glad to have the 
Church which he loved as the apple of his eye, brought to 
the front, and recognized in the loyalty which it felt and the 
sacrifices it made. 

But after all that may be said of the excellence of Bishop 
Simpson as a man and an administrator, the one real and im- 
mediate cause of his ascendency wis, Ais power as a preacher 
of the Gospel. Burning with the love of Christ and the love 
of man, he preached as but few men of this age or any other 
have done. Though adinitted to be a good average scholar 
and a sensible, devout Christian, it was his preaching which 
first brought him into prominence among his brethren, and 
sustained him iu that prominence almost to the close of his life. 
Many years ago a certain professor of a Western college said 
to a distinguished teacher in the East, as they were discussing 
the great preachers of Methodism, “ We have out in Indiana 
a man named Simpson who can outpreach them all.” It 
would be difficult to overstate his popularity with the Hoosiers 
in those earlier days, whea he was president of the Indiana 
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Asbury University. The anecdotes of his pulpit and platform 
triumphs would make a volume in the annals of sacred oratory. 
Wherever he appeared crowds gathered about him, and he 
would preach with such wondrous influence that it was not 
uncommon for the great multitudes to be wrought up to the 
highest pitch of eestasy or anguish. His name became a house- 
hold word throughout the State. He moved eastward to Ohio, 
and in Cincinnati, as well as in all the regions round about, the 
same remarkable effects followed. Called farther east, by his 
election to the episcopacy, and going up and down the Atlantic 
States from Maine to Maryland, whether he stood before the 
cold and philosophical New Englanders, the versatile descend- 
ants of the Knickerbockers of New York and New Jersey, 
the plain and quiet Friends of Pennsylvania, or the thoughtful 
and emotional Baltimoreans, it was all the same ; every-where 
triumphs awaited him. All classes heard him gladly, and 
he was by common consent ranked with the first preachers 
of the nation. The rank then assigned him was never after- 

rard disputed. Such suecess must have been based on solid 
merits. Many western meteors have flashed across the eastern 
horizon only as quickly to disappear in darkness ; but this man, 
a star of the first magnitude, when he had once risen steadily, 
shone on in his place till the final setting in death. There 
may be, here and there, a few who never felt, and consequently 
never admitted, his transcendent power, but they must be re- 
garded as exceptions to the rule. As common,sense is the best 
sense, so the common judgment of mankind is the best test of 
excellence in preaching. 

In attempting to account for Bishop Simpson’s pre-eminence 
as a preacher, it must be considered, first of all, that he recog- 
nized preaching as the great business of his life. He was 
called of God to be a preacher long before he was called of the 
Church to be a Bishop. This eall was, like his conversion, rad- 
ical and abiding. It so possessed him that it left nothing in 
him unappropriated. Hence preaching could never be treated 
as secondary, or accessory to something else, much less as an 
accident of his vocation. It was the one thing of all others to 
be done with his might. This was the grand absorbent which 
drew in, dissolved, and assimilated all the resources of his af- 
fluent mind. God converted his soul and said to him, “ Go, 
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tell it;” and he began to tell it, and he went on telling it. 
There was to him no fact, with its correlations, so impor- 
tant as this; not alone was it fresh when it first took place, 
but the freshest of all truths to his latest day ; and to proclaim 
it was the necessity and joy begotten of its irresistible im- 
pulse. Though he grew in intelbigence, station, fortune, and 
fame, he never grew away from his early conviction of the su- 
preme dignity and importance of preaching. When, there- 
fore, he stood before the people “to speak the words of this 
life,” whether in the backwoods or the metropolis of the land, 
he did the best of which he was capable. His estimate of the 
pulpit he has himself indicated in the Yale lectures: “ It seems 
to me that the possibilities connected with preaching have 
been only partially realized, and that a bright and more glori- 
ous day will dawn upon the Church.” This thorough absorp- 
tion not only led him to bring all his acquirements to the 
pulpit, but it impressed his audience with such a sense of his 
moral and profescional earnestness as predisposed them to a 
favorable hearing. 

This view of the work of preaching as the one grand en- 
gagement of his life led him uniformly to preach for the high- 
est results. “If you would be eloquent,” said the venerable 
Dr. Tyng, “preach always as if you were in a revival.” Thus, 
by both a spiritual and artistic instinet, Bishop Simpson, brush- 
ing aside all trivialities, seized upon, as the staple of his dis- 
courses, the gueat fundamental truths of the Gospel. Such 
themes as sin, atonement, salvation, the harmony of natural and 
revealed law, the final triumph of Christianity, and kindred 
topics, were those he usually discussed with all his energy of 
mind and heart. This sort of selection as to his subjects 
guaranteed an order of discussion which could not fail to be 
worthy the attention of the most cultivated among his hearers. 
He never failed to impress an audience by the quality of his 
thought as well as by the sincerity of his purpose. 

The subject-matter of his discourses owed much of its im- 
pressiveness to the mode of its expression. It might possibly 
be affirmed that no one can be an original thinker who has not 
imagination, for imagination is the faculty by which old truths 
are seen in new lights, by which relations between a well-un- 
derstood order and an ordey not so well understood, or hitherto 
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not at all, are brought to view. It is the creative faculty that 
clothes dead things with life, and makes the tame and common- 
place facts of existence fresh, realistic. This faculty Bishop 
Simpson possessed to a wondrous degree. Fancy, too, he had. 
He could describe a scene or a thing with great accuracy and 
with the delicate touches of a landscape painter. But his forte 
was original perceptions—that all-seeing imagination before 
whose blaze hidden things fall open as the quartz dissolves into 
its elements before the blow-pipe. The mind of the hearer 
likes this mode of putting thought. It excites wonder and 
secures assent; it entertains while it instructs. There was in 
all his sermons marks of a great intellect. The effect produced 
by them was not that which results merely from exciting the 
emotions, but rather that which comes of a thorough convie- 
tion of the understanding. Beginning with a statement of 
truths held in common by the natural and spiritual man, upon 
these as a foundation he builded the superstructure, carrying 
the judgment of the hearer with him in every step of the as- 
cent until he reached the conclusion; a culmination in which 
not only the harmony of natural and revealed religion was seen, 
but the infinite superiority of the latter was triumphantly vin- 
dicated. Thus in every sermon, whether by design or instinct, 
there was unity, movement, cumulation. One leading idea 
gathered about it all subordinate ones, and grew by their con- 
tributions until it expanded into one magnificent whole of 
evangelical truth. And usually when this grand finale was 
reached his hearers were captured—the spiritual man rejoiced 
and the natural man assented. 

And yet with all these qualities—his devout piety, honesty as 
a man, logical precision, affluence of imagination, and his sin- 
gle purpose to save men—the core of his preaching is not quite 
touched, nor the hidden springs of his power detected. To 
understand what it was that gave his preaching its charm you 
must go back of its subject-matter, and its merely intellectual 
and religious character, to the genius of the man. He was by 
nature an orator. Heaven had endued him with the gift of 
thinking, feeling, and speaking eloguently. What this means 
who can define? If asked what is beauty, one may reply that it 
is unity in variety, fitness, the evolution of forces, ete., but none 
of these will fully answer; and yet we all feel beauty when 
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we see it in an object or a thought. It is alike difficult to 
tell what poetry is, though we say many things helpful to 
a correct understanding of it. So eloquence has never been 
satisfactorily explained. One man gets up before us with a 
physique as perfect as that of Apollo Belvidere, his head and 
face of classic mold, his voice attuned like that of an organ, 
his ideas original and grand, and his action faultless—and we 
feel his power, we are entranced as by the spell of a magician. 
We say this is eloquence. So it is. But another comes with- 
out a single feature in his bodily appearance to recommend 
him, and claims a hearing. He is under size, or tall and un- 
gainly, his head defiant of the acknowledged rules of phrenol- 
ogy, his eye rather expressionless than otherwise, his voice 
squeaky or harsh, his ideas at first are commonplace and his 
action violates all grace, and yet, as the man‘speaks, he gradu- 
ally gains your attention, disarms your prejudices, wins your 
favor, until he penetrates you as with a flame of fire, and you 
melt before him, or he sweeps you away as with a whirlwind, 
and, regardless of the question as to whether he is logical or 
graceful, you are borne down. Here, too, is eloquence ; you 
feel it. Sharp as is the contrast between the two men, there 
is one thing in which they are the same. They possess the 
strange power of transfusing their hearers with their own per- 
sonality, so that the hearers think and feel as they do. It is 
something—a spark—which inheres in the original structure 
of the mind. It is born in a man, and not acquired. 

Such was the endowment of Bishop Simpson. This spark 
lightened with its flame the whole tnan, soul and body. Every 
thing he did, he did eloquently. He thought, wrote, spoke, 
moved as an orator. In scanning the files of the “ Western 
Christian Advocate ” for the four years he was editor, one will 
find the same essential features in his editorials which all 
along distinguished his spoken discourses. They are suf- 
fused with a warmth which puts the soul aglow with the 
vitality of the man who is behind the pen. In all his 
words, looks, and actions, whether he talked familiarly with a 
friend or two, or looked calmly upon an audience before rising 
to speak, or stooped to kiss a child or to grasp a brother’s hand 
in passing, there was a gleam of the inward light. Men will 
say it was sympathy with mankind, earnestness, a losing of 
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himself in his subject and for others. All true; it was all this, - 
and something besides. To Bishop Simpson's oratory may be 
felicitously applied the language which Mr. Curtis uses in his 
oration on Wendell Phillips: “ Unconsciously and surely the 
ear and heart were charmed. How was it done? Ah, how 
did Mozart do it, how Raphael? The secret of the rose’s 
sweetness, of the bird’s ecstasy, of the sunset’s glory—that is 
the secret of genius and of eloquence. ... Like an illumi- 
nating vase of odors, he glowed with concentrated and _per- 
fumed fire. The divine energy of his conviction utterly pos- 
sessed him and his. 
“*Pure and eloquent blood 


Spoke in his cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say his body thought.’” 


Thousands who have listened to Bishop Simpson will reeall 
many illustrations of this singular power. A leading educator 
of our Church heard him soon after his election to the 
episcopacy on his first visit to New England. The theme was 


“The Victory of Faith.” He says: “I stood in the aisle of 
the church during the entire time, from one hour and a haif to 
two hours, wholly insensible of the flight of time.” On an- 
other occasion, this gentleman himself had preached on Sun- 
day morning at one of the Bishop's Conferences, the Bishop 
being unable to preach. After the ordination, the Bishop be- 
gan to exhort, and in a few minutes the whole audience was 
convulsed with emotion; preachers and people laughed and 
wept as though beside themselves. Those who attended the 
reunion of the Ohio and Cincinnati Conferences at Chillicothe, 
O., during the war (1864, perhaps) will never forget the scene. 
Bishop Simpson had been addressing the joint bodies upon the 
issues before the country, and in his peroration he turned to the 
“Stars and Stripes” above him, and, taking hold of its folds, 
he burst into a thrilling apostrophe to the old flag. The effect 
was electrical ; the ministers shouted, wept, stamped, embraced 
each other, and, it was afterward reported, some even rolled 
over on the floor. The scene was simply indescribable. 

It was our privilege to hear Charles Sumner and Bishop 
Simpson in New York about the same week, during the excit- 
ing presidential campaign of 1864. Mr. Sumner spoke in 
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Cooper Union. The audience was select. The oration was 
masterly. Beginning with a description of two ships which 
steered for the American coast, one from a port of England 
freighted with the Puritans seeking freedom in the New 
World, the other from the coast of Africa freighted with 
negroes doomed to servitude; he went on to trace the rise and 
progress of the great controversy between freedom and slayery 
up to that hour, and the issue that was then upon us. Througb- 
out, the sentences were compact, the argument conclusive, and 
the rhetoric perfect. Every body was convinced, but there was 
little or no emotion. Bishop Simpson spoke to a vast con- 
course in the Academy of Musie on the value of the Union. 
The argument was an aggregation of facts, grouped in such 
order and so luminously and forcibly put that men bit their 
lips, clenched their fists, or stamped, shouted, and wept, as if to 
say, ‘It is so, the Union never shall be sundered.” For logical 
precision and classical finish his oration was not the equal of 
Sumner’s; and yet in effect it far excelled it, and that, too, 
with many thoughtful people. 
Another recollection: it was our good fortune to hear the 
Bishop when he preached as our representative before the 
British Wesleyan Conference at Burslem, England, in 1870. 
3ishop Foster, then Dr. Foster, his co-delegate, said to me, “ Let 
us go up into the gallery, and take seats where we can see the 
effect of the sermon on the Conference.” And so we took seats 
in one end of the deep gallery of the old chapel, whence we 
could overlook the platform on which sat the “one hundred,” 
and have a general view of the audience. The preacher’s text 
was: “But none of these things move me,” etc. Acts xx, 24. 
I do not remember the order of the sermon. He discussed a 
call to the ministry—gave a graphic picture of Paul’s career— 
his trials and successes—pausing as the apostle was confronted 
by each successive conflict, and hearing him cry, “ But none of 
these things move me.” We followed with the rest, and were 
glad to see that our great Bishop was carrying the British 
with him. When his explanations and arguments were well 
through, the antitheses and climaxes made, suddenly he ad- 
verted to his own call to preach. He depicted his youth, his 
orphanage, his long struggles. Finally the Spirit of God 
fastened the conviction upon him, and now the ditticulty was 
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to break, it to his mother. How would she be affected by it? 
Could she give him up? Could he ever leave her? He was 
her only son and child. Approaching her one day, he said, 
“Mother, I think I shall have to preach.” Without hesitation 
she said, “Why, Matthew, I have been expecting this since 
you were a child. Your father and I dedicated you to God 
when you were born.” At this recital my heart went to my 
throat, my eyes overflowed. I tried to hide my emotions from 
Dr. Foster, but as I did so I glanced at him; and he, if pos- 
sible, was more overcome than I was. We both wept, forgetful 
of others. We also, like the rest, had fallen under the spell of 
the great preacher; this, too, when we had meant to study in 
cold blood the secret of his power over an audience. 

After such experiences it were easy to concede him to be a 
modern Chrysostom. Of that great ancient preacher, Suidas 
observes that “he had a tongue which exceeded the cataracts of 
the Nile in fluency, so that he delivered many of his pane- 
gyrics on the martyrs extempore without the least hesitation. 
His hearers were sometimes rapt in such profound attention 
that pickpockets took advantage of it; sometimes they were 
melted to tears, or beat their breasts and faces, and uttered 
groans and cries to heaven for mercy; at other times they 
clapped their hands or shouted.” * 

In concluding this rapid sketch, a few points in summing up 
seem to be worthy of special note: 

He is un example of the high achievements possible to a 
well-endowed, industrious, painstaking, and devout youth. 
He began life an orphan boy, with no rich and influential 
friends, and advanced to the most commanding position. 
There were no abrupt breaks in his career; so far as we can 
see, no serious mistakes. He moved steadily and serenely 
forward and upward, gathering strength and increasing in in- 
fluence until the hour of his death. If he possessed natural gifts 
above the average youths, he did not seem to know it, and 
certainly he never trusted to mere genius for success. His 
application to all work was incessant. He was thoroughly 
honest in the use of time and means. When he first began to 
preach he was so simple and guileless that he conscientiously 
abstained from special preparation for preaching. He did not 


* “ Life of St. Chrysostom,” by W. R. W. Stephens, M. A., London. 
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select his text or premeditate his subject before entering the 
pulpit, deeming it necessary that he should absolutely trust the 
Lord both for his text and his sermon. “Open thy mouth 
and I will fill it.’ But he learned better as he grew older, 
and when a more excellent way opened to him, he was equally 
honest in following it. In those earlier years he was not as uni- 
formly effective in his ministrations as afterward. Judging 
from a comment in the unpublished journal of the late Bishop 
Waugh, he made comparative failures in the pulpit even after 
he was a professor at Meadville. “ Wheeling, Va.—Heard 
Prof. Simpson preach in the evening—it was only a tolerable 
performance.” But he studied and triumphed. No young 
man can fully know what stuff he is made of until he has 
studied with all his might, and studied persistently. 

In the matter of physical advantages he has also illus- 
trated the efficiency of an intelligent, straightforward cour- 
age. Instead of yielding to an early tendency to pulmonary 
disease, and desisting from preaching; he persevered and 
cured it. “ Open-air exercise, continuous and judicious speak- 
ing, saved me, as I believe, from a premature death,” he 
has more than once been heard to say. Nor was there any 
thing in his person, until it expanded and glowed with 
the inspiration of an audience, which impressed one with 
his power. He would never have been picked out of an as- 
sembly, by those who knew him not, as a great man. His 
form was tall, but slight and stooped; his head was small for 
the size of his body, with a low forehead, projecting shaggy 
eyebrows, and there was not the dome-like cranium which is 
popularly associated with the highest intellects. His eyes, 
when he was in repose, were bright enough, but not at all 
piercing, and were rather quiet, and indicative of kindly, 
benevolent feeling, than of meisive thought and great will- 
power. It was not until he was fully aroused and on fire with 
some mighty subject that you had “the warrior’s eye beneath 
the philosopher’s brow.” Then the whole form and features, 
like some ancient classic urn, shone resplendent from the 
brightness within. Who can ever forget his looks as, thus 
transfigured, he speke to us of Christ and heaven, until the 
gates of paradise seemed to open above him, and we with him 
gazed in at the celestial glory and saw the King in his beauty. 
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Bishop Simpson was a remarkable example of the union of 
the highest mental qualities in the most perfect harmony. He 
was both a philosopher and an orator. His brilliant eloquence 
was associated with profound and far-reaching thought. His 
career is a standing refutation of the baseless assumption that 
a man cannot be a popular preacher and a deep, close thinker. 
“ Genius,” says Guizot, “is bound to follow human nature in 
all its developments. Its strength consists in finding within 
itself the means of satisfying the whole of the public. It 
should exist for all, and should suffice at once for the wants of 
the masses and for the requirements of the most exalted 
minds.” There were those who were ready to say of Dr. 
Durbin, before his profound practical wisdom was wrought 
into the immortal Methodist missionary scheme, that he was 
simply an “inspired declaimer.’ And I presume there are 
some persons sufficiently narrow to deny to the most eloquent 
orator of England that he is at the same time the most sagacious, 
comprehensive statesman. Mr. Gladstone could not to-day be 
the mightiest factor in British and continental politics without 
his popular oratory ; nor would his eloquence avail unless sus- 
tained by the deepest and clearest insight into the principles 
which underlie both divine and human governments. Bishop 
Simpson was capable of the keenest analysis and the most ab- 
struse discussions, as his articles on conscience and kindred 
topics, written when he was an editor, abundantly show. He 
eonld have excelled as a metaphysician, if metaphysics had 
been his chosen field; and had he devoted himself to the natu- 
ral sciences in which he began as a college professor, he might 
have become a Henry, a Silliman, or possibly an Agassiz. He 
had an eve for principles whichever way he turned. It was 
this power of discernment and penetration that so stamped 
with common sense all he did sthat some, in characterizing 
his intellectual make-up, have been attracted more by his judi- 
ciousness than by all else. 

Another fact which is well worthy of note is, that there is not, 
and need not be in this age or any age, a decline in the power 
and influence of the pulpit. The sustained popularity of Bishop 
Simpson and Mr. Spurgeon for so many years, not to name 
others, shows that when the human heart is rightly addressed 
it will respond. To say nothing of the great truths—pardon, 
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holiness, providence, and heaven, which form the substance of 
preaching and which are so indispensable to the soul—preaching, 
when really eloquent, appeals to the esthetic nature of man. 
As an art it has its foundation in the higher susceptibilities of 
human nature, precisely as music or painting or any other fine 
art has. Indeed, there is no pdéwer like the power of the 
tongue. There is nothing in the whole range of nature which 
gives such satisfaction as talking. The faculty of speech is 
man’s noblest endowment. 

People love to talk and to be talked to, and hence conversation 
is the most agreeable relaxation, and that which usually caps all 
other exercises. Where preaching, rising upon the conversa- 
tional tone and manner as a basis, keeps true to nature, it never 
can cease to be attractive. The vice of the pulpit has been an 
artificial, stilted, professional style of delivery. The same may 
apply too well to the rhetorical structure of sermons. But aver- 
age people will listen to almost any thing which is spoken in a nat- 
ural manner. The soul will always kindle to eloquent thoughts, 
eloquently spoken. And if preachers ignore this vantage 
ground which the God of nature has given them, in the love 
which is implanted in ali men for the beautiful, and shall fail 
to meet its requirements, then surely must the pulpit decay. 
It is not enongh for men called of God to skulk under the cover 
that the Gospel is indispensable to mankind, and that men must 
be damned if they do not listen to it. No honest preacher 
wants to shield his neglect of study and culture under the 
sacredness and importance of his message ; on the contrary, the 
more he is impressed with its holy and stupendous character 
the more he yearns so to present it as that, in his manner at 
least, there shall be nothing to repel, but every thing to attract, 
those to whom his message is to be either a savor of life unto 
life or a savor of death unto death. God’s great method of 
saving the world by preaching is so grounded in supernatural 
and natural reasons as that there need never be a decadence of 
the pulpit. Such examples as that of Bishop Simpson in our 
own times strikingly illustrate thg position. Nothing but lack 
of moral convictions, spiritual earnestness, and professional en- 
thusiasm can bring about a falling away from the eloquence of 
the fathers in the Gospel. 
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Art Il—CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
[First Paper. ] 


Cuorcues are spiritual empires, and in these realms, as in the 
state, prosperity and liberty are safe only in the guardianship of 
law. Itis true that the aim of the Christian Church is holy, and 
its principles are professedly drawn from the word of God, but 
its subjects and rulers are erring men, and its prizes have a fas- 
cination for human ambition hardly surpassed by those of secu- 
lar empires. Nowhere else has man been so degraded and his 
natural rights trodden upon as in religious organizations. 

Our aim in these articles is to throw light on the somewhat 
obscure and confused question of the constitutional law of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to define that law, trace the his- 
tory of its development, and bring together some of the prin- 
ciples that have been established during the first century of our 
history. There are many difficulties in such an inquiry. The 
field isa comparatively new one; the literature of the subject is 
fragmentary and, scattered, and the data are uncertain and fre- 
quently contradictory. We have no Supreme Court to whose 
records we may appeal for final judgments. It is one of the 
defects of our system that the General Conference, which is 
our legislative body, i is also our ultimate Court of Appei als. 
“The General Conference,” says Dr. L. L. Hamline in his 
famous speech in 1844 (General Conference Journal, Debates, 
p. 130), “is a Court of Appeals beyond which no parties can 
travel for the cure of errors. It is the dernier ressort, not only 
of appellants, but of original complainants. If it err, which is 
not a legal presumption, its unwholesome error is incurable ex- 
cept by the vis medicatrix—the medicinal virtue—of its own 
judicial energies.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is a Church of constitu- 
tional and statute law. From the earliest days of its history 
the functions and responsibilities of its officers were clearly de- 
fined in the yearly Minutes and Discipline, as were also the 

* duties and privileges of its members. 

Our judicial system dates from the organization of the 

Church. There have, however, been conflicting opinions in 
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the Church and in the General Conference on constitutional 
questions, especially as to the prerogatives of the episcopacy 
and the powers of the General Conference. Upon these vexed 
questions we hope to throw some light, and to put the entire 
subject in such form as to lead to settled results. It is a sub- 
ject that needs careful and painstaking inquiry. It would not 
be difficult to prove that the gravity of constitutional obliga- 
tions has not always been sufficiently felt in our past history. 

Let the reader recall, as examples, the action of the General 
Conference of 1844, in connection with the separation of the 
Church South, the action of the Conference of 1568 in admit- 
ting representatives from Mission Conferences, and the action 
of 1872 in relegating Conference boundaries to a committee 
with power. 

Another fact which commends this question to the careful 
study of the ministers and people of the Church is, that there 
is probably no Church in Christendom where there is so much 
discretionary power committed to its officers as in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. It has been our boast that we have 
an efficient executive and a strong government. Our economy 
demands this, inasmuch as it is indispensable to the continuance 
of that fundamental institution of Methodism, the itinerancy— 
the institution which, next to the grace of God, is the fount 
and origin of our prosperity. But a powerful executive is also 
a dangerous one; and in exact proportion to the power of the 
center should be the explicitness of the laws that define and 
protect the rights and privileges of the individual members of 
the Church and of the ministry. ~ 

The constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church is both 
written and unwritten. As written, it includes the organic 
statutes that were enacted for the government of the Church 
by the General Conference of 1808, or that have since been 
legally adopted. The Conference of 1808 may be called the 
Constitutional Couvention of the Church, for the reason that it 
was the last General Conference composed of all the traveling 
preachers, and that it provided for the future government of 
the Church by a delegated Conference acting under constitu- 
tional restraints. It is usual to say that the written constitution 
is the six Restrictive Rules with the famous grant of power 
which precedes them, to wit : 
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The General Conference shall have full powers to make rules 
and regulations for our Church, under the following limitations 
and restrictions, namely. 


“The written constitution, according to my conception,* is 
found in what are called, in our Discipline, the Restrictive Rules.” 
But this is a mistake. On several occasions in the history of 
the Church, especially in the great constitutional debates of 
1868, it was found that this was not only a partial view of the 
matter, but also a thoroughly false view. The opinion pre- 
sented by Dr. S. M. Merrill (now Bishop Merrill), and ably 
argued by him and others in the debates on Lay Delegation in 
1868, and supported at that time by the final action of that 
General Conference, is the best law on this subject. Dr. 
Merrill held, that the written constitution of the Church 
included those sections of the Discipline (Part I, Chapter I) 
which relate to the several styles of Conferences and define 
their functions. The constitution of the General Conference is 
that portion of that chapter which refers to the General Con- 
ference, and under which the first delegated General Confer- 
ence was organized; the constitution of the Annual Confer- 
ence is that portion of the same chapter which relates to the 
Annual Conference, and so on. Dr. Merrill said: 


The Quarterly Conference cannot change its own constitu- 
tion; the Annual Conference cannot change its own constitution ; 
and no more can the General Conference change its own constitu- 
tion. The General Conference may change the constitution of 
the Annual Conference because it is subordinate, and likewise of 
the Quarterly Conference because it is subordinate; and likewise 
the same power that made the General Conference may change the 
constitution of that body. 


As this is a matter of great importance we make some qno- 
tations from Dr. Merrill’s speech : 


It is wonderful that, in this second century of American 
Methodism, there should be disagreement among us as to what 
part of our Discipline contains the constitution of the Church, 
But it is so. I have been no little surprised, here and else- 
where, to hear men of learning and ability advance the opinion, 
as though it were settled and established beyond question, that 
the only constitutional provisions in the Discipline are found in 
the six articles known as the Restrictive Rules. This I regard as 


* Speech of John M’Clintock in General Conference of 1868. 
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a grand mistake, and one that is so fundamentally wrong that it 
ought at once to be corrected. 


His argument to show that the entire section relating to the 
General Conference had constitutional authority was as follows : 


If we have authority by a majority vote to alter this first an- 
swer, relating to membership in the Senaral Conference, we have 
equal right to change the second answer—and we have been 
asked to do that thing—the one which tells us when the General 
Conference shall meet; and having this right we may stereotype 
the action of this Conference by refusing to have another session 
for fifty or a hundred years. We may, by a simple majority vote, 
ordain that the next session of the General Conference shall be 
held in 1972 instead of 1872. Does any one pretend that we 
have aright to do this in the face of the express provision of the 
constitution, which says: “'The General Conference shall meet in 
the city of New York on the first day of May, in the year of our 
Lord 1812, and thenceforward on the first day of May once in 
four years perpetually?” But according to the assumption under 
consideration we may do this, and by a mere majority vote. 

Again, if we can change the first and second answers to this 
question, we can also change the third, which provides that it 
shall at all times require two thirds of all the members elected to 
form a quorum. Is it possible that any legislative body working 
under a written constitution given to it by a superior authority 
can claim any such right as this—right to change its quorum, 
which has been established for it by a power above itself? Was 
ver such a thing heard of before ? 

But this is not all. If this body has the power to make the 
changes mentioned, it may also change the fourth answer, which 
tells us that a Bishop shall preside over the General Conference. 
If this assumption is true, we may at any time by a mere majority 
vote displace you, sir, Mr. Presidenf, and displace any and all 
these Bishops, so far as the presidency of the General Conference 
is concerned, and put a man from our own body into the chair to 
preside. Now, are we prepared to claim any such power as this ? 
I trust not, sir; but it is clearly our right to do so if the assump- 
tion is correct that we may change any part of this section ex- 
cept the restrictions. 

But still further, I call your attention to another fact of no 
little importance in this connection. It is that this provision for 
altering the Restrictive Rules is itself outside of the Restrictive 
Rules. It is not of the nature of a restriction. It is connected 
with the restrictions, I grant, and its provisions relate to them, 
and only to them, but it is outside of them; and if we have the 
power to change by a majority vote all outside of the Restrict- 
ive Rules, then we have the power to change this provision for 
change. And if we have the right to do this, these restrictions 
are not worth the paper on which they are written. The moment 
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we claim the right to change the provision for change we put 
the whole list of restrictions under the power of the majority, 
and they may do what they please.* 

In harmony with the principles of Bishop Merrill’s speech, 
lay delegation was incorporated in our Church system by the 
constitutional two thirds and three fourths votes. It may be 
claimed, therefore, that this question of what constitutes the 
written constitution of the Church was settled in the General 
Conference of 1868. 

The unwritten constitution, lex non seripta, embraces those 
facts, obligations, and customs which are implied in the writ- 
ten law, and have been recognized in the history of the Chureh 
as involved in the original compact, and essential to the in- 
tegrity of the system. That our episcopacy, for example, 
is not a third order in the ministry, jure divino, is a part 
of this unwritten law, for this is implied in its history and 
in its dependence upon the Church; but, on the other hand, it 
is equally a part of the unwritten constitution that the Gen- 
eral Conference shall, by sufficiently frequent elections, main- 


tain an efficient episcopacy in the Church, though this duty is 
not specifically enjoined upon them in the organic law. 

We quote, on this point, from the speech of Dr. D. Curry 
on the occasion referred to above, when Bishop Merrill ad- 
dressed the General Conference: 


I agree with Brother Merrill’s interpretation of the constitu- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. But there is more in 
this matter that has yet been brought before us. Behind the 
words and between the lines of a constitution there is always a 
deeper meaning and a broader reach of sense than is found in the 
letter itself. The written constitution is broader, deeper, and 
more solid than that which is expressed, and that is precisely the 
oint which I wish to press in this case, There is nowhere found 
in the Book of Discipline the declaration that you shall not 
change the name of our Church, and I do not believe that you 
will hold that this body has power todo so, There is nothing in 
that constitution which forbids our striking out our name and 
taking any other name we please, but I do not suppose; therefore, 
we have power to do it. There are certain things that lie back 
of our corporate life, and those things are the very power which 
gave us our existence. The constituency of the General Confer- 
ence existed before the General Conference had any being, which 
constituency exists yet, and that is the presbytery or body of 


* Daily Christian Advocate, 1868, p. 98. 
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elders in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which, according to 
our theory of government, inheres all our governmental powers.* 

We now proceed to another part of our subject, namely, the 
interpretation of the constitution. And here we meet the two 
parties of strict and liberal constructionists that are found in 
all governments: the party that leans to centralization and the 
increase of executive prerogative, and the party that leans 
to diffused power and local self-government. These two par- 
ties have manifested themselvés throughout the entire history 
of the Church. They were face to face in 1820 when Joshua 
Soule declined the episcopacy because of the vote of the 
Conference for an elective presiding eldership ; again in 1844 
when the Southern preachers supported Bishop Andrew 
against the vote of suspension; again in 1868, though in a 
somewhat different form, over the lay delegation question ; 
and again in 1876 on an elective eldership. The last conflict of 
these two tendencies, and in some respects the most significant 
in the history of the Church, was in the General Conference 
of 1884 at Philadelphia. 

There are five fundamental features in every Church organi- 
zation, (a) the polity, (4) the creed, (c) the conditions of mem- 
bership, (d) the rights and privileges of the ministry and 
members, and (e) the governing authority. In the Methodist 
Episcopal Church these are all defined in the section of the Dis- 
cipline on “The General Conference,” but chiefly in the Re- 
strictive Rules of that section. The government of the Church 
is committed to the General Conference, subject to the limita- 
tions of its constitution. The composition and constituency of 
the General Conference are prescribed in the second Restrict- 
ive Rule. The polity of the Church is the episcopal polity, 
which fact, together with our peculiar style of episcopacy, is 
set forth in the.third Restrictive Rule. The first Rule pre- 
scribes the creed; the fourth Rule protects “the General 
Rules,” which define the moral discipline and conditions of 
membership in the Church ; the fifth and sixth Rules protect 
the rights and privileges of the ministry and laity. 

Before attempting the interpretation of these Rules, we 
must consider the question of the powers of the General Con- 
ference in its relations to the Church, under the terms of the 

* Daily Christian Advocate, 1868, p. 102.5 
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coustitution. Over this question the battle was fought in the 
Conferences of 1844 and 1848. 

In obedience to the demands of the Southern preachers for 
a separation from the Church the General Conference of 1544 
adopted the famous “ Plan of Separation,” by which they con- 
sented to the removal from the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
all the societies, stations, and Conferences adhering to the Church 
in the South by a vote of a majority of the members of said so- 
cieties, stations, and Conferences, . . . provided also, that this 
rule shall apply only to societies, stations, and Conferences bor- 
dering on the line of division, and not to interior charges, which 
shall in all cases be left to the care of that Church within whose 
territory they are situated.* 

The ministers, local and traveling, were at liberty to make 

5 “ 

choice between the two Churches, and the consent of the 
Annual Conferences was asked for a division of the property. 
3y this high-handed procedure the General Conference rent 
the Church in sunder, in flagrant violation of that broad’ prin- 
ciple of law that a delegated body, established to promote the 
prosperity of the Church, has no authority to destroy it, and 
also of that part of the constitution which guarantees the 
privileges of the Church, with the right of trial and appeal, 
to all its members. The General Conference of 1848 reversed, 
so far as was practicable, the action of its predecessor in this 
matter, and declared the Plan of Separation “null and void.” 
After a long and very able debate the Conference adopted the 
following resolutions : 

1. There exists no power in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Epi-copa! Church to pass any act which, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, effectuates, authorizes, or sanctions a division in 
said Church. 

2. It isthe right of every member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to remain in said Church unless guilty gf a violation of 
its rules; and there exists no power in the ministry, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, to deprive any member of said right. 

The remaining resolutions declared the action of the Con- 
ference of 1844, in separating members from the Church with- 
out trial and without their consent, to be unconstitutional and 
therefore void. 

The following extract from the speech of Dr. D. Curry, 


* General Conference Journal, p. 135. + Ibid., p. 73. 
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while the above resolutions were in debate, elaborates the 
principles of our law which were established by the final action 
of the General Conference of 1848: 


I contend that the “ Plan of Separation” violates the inherent 
and constitutional rights of our ministers and members. I do 
not refer exclusively to the fifth Restrictive Rule of our Disci- 
pline, though to me it seems as plainly to override that Rule and 
to contradict its provisions as yes and no are contradictions. 
For while the “ Plan” placed hundreds of thousands of our peo- 
ple beyond our pale, without the shadow of a trial, the Rule de- 
clares that the General Conference “ shall not do away the priv- 
ileges of our ministers and preachers of trial by a committee, 
and of an appeal; neither shall they do away the privileges of our 
members of trial before the society, and of an appeal.” What, I 
pray, is the privilege of a trial, here so sacredly guarded, but the 
means of securing one’s standing and membership in the Church? 
and if that membership is taken away otherwise than by a trial, 
then is this rule violated. 

But I go back to the fundamental compact of the Church with 
its individual members, by which are guaranteed to them the 

wrivileges of the Church so long as they conform to its rules of 
Jiscipline. There is in all social compacts a lex non scripta—an 
unwritten law, lying back of written constitutions and laws, of 
which the written law is a more or less perfect transcript. The 
obligation between the Church in its intangible individuality 
and its members is mutual, and while they remain faithful to 
their duties it has no right to deprive them of their privileges, 


We add a paragraph from Dr. F. G. Hibbard’s “ Life of 
Bishop Hamline” (p. 141): ‘ 


The powers of the General Conference, be they more or less, 
being delegated, not primal, the object and intention of the act of 
investiture must become the gauge and limit of the power in- 
vested. To transcend this limit is a fraud and a usurpation. 
This is not less a principle of law than of ethics. In the inten- 
tions of the constituency lay the ethics and legal limitations of the 
delegating act, beyond which tlfe acts of General Conference had 
no jure humano ground or validity. That the power to divide 
the Church was not specifically mentioned in the Restrictive Rules 
is no evidence that it is specifically vested in the General Con- 
ference... . Nor had the constituency of 1808 itself the moral 
right thus to divide, without at least the concurrent voice of the 
entire body of the membership. To have assumed it would have 
been a usurpation and a violation of the tacit but real compact 
of Church fellowship. The ministry were not the total Church. 


But while it is clear that the Conference of 1844 overstepped 
its legal powers, and thereby caused much evil to the Church, 
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yet it is not easy to define the exact boundaries of constitu- 
tional restraint. The grant of power to the General Confer- 
ence is as follows: 

The General Conference shall have full powers to make rules 
and regulations for our Church, under the following limitations 
and restrictions, namely. 


What are the powers given to the General Conference by 
the terms of this grant? In answer to this pivotal question we 
quote, first, from the able and elaborate argument of Bishop 
Harris in his treatise on “ The Constitutional Powers of the 
General Conference :” 


The constitution gives to the General Conference full porers 
to make rules and regulations under defined limitations—power 
to make ci rules and regulations pertinent to Church govern- 
ment under specified restrictions, and under no other restrictions. 

There is not here a delegation of enumerated powers accom- 
panied by a general reservation, as in the case of the Federal 
Government, but a delegation of general and sweeping powers 
under enumerated and well-defined restrictions. The whole pow- 
er torule and regulate the Church is given to the General Con- 
ference by the plain terms of the grant, and it is to be held as 
restricted only in those particulars in whieh it was designed not 
to delegate the power. In what particulars it was designed not 
to delegate the power must be determined by the terms of the 
constitution, No limitations can be implied other than those as- 
signed in the instrument itself.—Page 22. 

To ascertain, therefore, the powers of the General Conference 
in a given case, no search nee@ be made for a specific warrant for 
the particular rule which it is proposed to enact. It is enough 
that the constitution does not forbid the rule; forthe terms of the 
grant devolving legislative power upon the General Conference 
are sufficiently comprehensive to authorize the passage of any rule 
not clearly excepted by the enumerated restrictions.—Page 24. 


This puts the authority of the Gcneral Conference in a very 
strong way, and one ean only subscribe to it by insisting clearly 
that the constitution includes more than the grant and its lim- 
itations in the Restrictive Rules. The constitution must be 
understood as we have defined it above. The speech of Dr. 
Hamline in the Conference of 1844 is of such high authority 
that it may be regarded as one of the standards on this subject. 
We quote: 

Here, Mr. President, let me say a word concerning our Church 
constitution. It is a remarkable instrument. It differs cardinally 
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from most or all civil constitutions. These generally proceed 
to demark the several departments of government—the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive—and by positive grant, assign each 
department its duties. Our constitution is different. It does not 
divide the powers of our government into legislative, executive, 
and judicial. It provides for a General Conference, and for an 
episcopacy and general superintendency. - It leaves all the pow- 
ers of the three great departments of government, except what 
is essential to an episcopacy, etc., in this General Conference. It 
restricts us slightly in all our powers, but not in one department 
more than in another, Under this constitution the Conference is 
as much a judicatory as a legislature; and it is as much an exec- 
utive body as either. 


Dr. Hamline’s speech attempts to prove that the General 
Conference “ has legislative, judicial, and executive supremacy.” 
“ Beyond these slender restrictions, its legislation is legitimate 
and conclusive ; and within them it is so, if the members of the 
Annual Conferences are consenting.” * R 

Concerning the first Restrictive Rule, which treats of the 
Articles of Religion, two questions are asked—whicther there 
is any power that can change the Articles? and whether it is 
competent for the General Conference to add to their number? 
In answer to the first, it may be said that the power that made 
the Rule can unmake it. Back of all jurisdictions in the 
Church is the Church itself. The Rule was left in this way 
in 1832 by the concurrent vote of all the Annual Conferences 
and two thirds of the General Conference.+ 

The answer to the second inquiry was made in the able re- 
port of the Bishops on this specifie subject to the General 
Conference of 1876. It was there declared, and ably argued, 
that any additions to the Articles of Religion would be a vir- 
tual “change” of the Articles, and therefore an infraction of 
the Rule, and, of course, unlawful. ¢ 

We now come to the consideration of the third Restrictive 
Rule, which defines the limitations of the General Conference 
touching the episcopacy. The Rule declares that the General 
Conference “shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 
government, so as to do away episcopacy, or destroy the plan 
of vur itinerant general superintendency.” Here we are on an 

* Hamline’s speech, Journal, General Conference, 1844, 
+ Sherman's “ History of the Discipline,” p. 134. 
¢ Journal of General Conference, 1876, pp. 206-208. 
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ancient battle-field, where we must move with careful and 
reverent steps. Ours is an Episcopal Church, with the most 
vigorous episcopacy of any Church in Christendom. The epis- 
copacy is an integral and indispensable part of our economy, 
as at present organized, for to it is committed not only the 
supervision of the entire Church, but also the power of propel- 
ling the itinerant ministry. And while it is responsible for its 
administration, under the law, to the General Conference, yet 
as an institution it is not dependent on the General Conference, 
but is co-ordinate with it in our governing system. It is therefore 
both co-ordinate and subordjnate. The power that instituted 
the General Conference, namely, the entire body of the elders, 
also instituted the episcopacy, so that the General Conference 
can neither abolish it nor change its character as an “ itinerant 
general superintendency.” The circulating ministry is guaran- 
teed a circulating episcopacy. 

But in its relation to the Church as a whole, “our episco- 
pacy ” (we quote from a lecture of Bishop Harris) “is derived, 
dependent, and responsible. Its authority is a delegated an- 
thority only, and may be modified just as the body of the 
eldership, from which it was derived, shall see proper, and 
that, too, without any infringement on the rights of the Bish- 
ops themselves.” 

In searching for the interpretation which the Church has 
put upon the third Restrictive Rule, we meet with two theories 
of our episcopacy and two interpretations of the statute. One 
of these exalts the episcopacy in its relations to the General 
Conference and takes high ground for prerogative ; the other 
magnifies the relative authority of the Conference. 

The former party hold that this Restrictive Rule was designed 
by the Conference of 1808 to maintain not only an “ itinerant 
general superintendency,” but also that peculiar style of epis- 
copacy which the Charch then possessed, including all the 
powers and functions thereof, and all the rites and usages con- 
nected therewith. That episcopacy, which the fathers knew 
and approved, and which they had created, it was their wish to 
perpetuate. 

The episcopacy as it was in 1808, with every form of authoriza- 


tion and recognition, with every attribute of authority and re- 
sponsibility, must remain unchanged and unchangeable, except 
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by the consenting action of the preachers in the Annual Con- 
ferences, 

In harmony with this construction, it is claimed that the 
tenure of office in the episcopacy is a life tenure ; that the right 
to fix the appointments of the preachers, and to choose the 
presiding elders, inheres in the Bishops; that to the Bishops 
belongs the exclusive authority to ordain; that a service of 
consecration to the office is inseparable from it; and that the 
General Conference is the only body competent to elect Bish- 
ops. All this, it is claimed, is guaranteed by the third Re- 
strictive Rule, inasmuch as this was the status of the episco- 
pacy in 1808. This was the intention of the Rule, and its 
language justifies this interpretation. 

On the other hand, it is argued by those who take a different 
view of the matter, that the General Conference of 1808 in- 
tended to give large discretional powers to the delegated Con- 
ference; that this new body was made the successor of the old 
imperial Conference, and that it was endowed with all the 
authority exercised formerly, barring certain specified restric- 
tions. Those restrictions must be interpreted strictly, and in 
consonance with the commanding place which the General 
Conference had always held in the Church. The new Confer- 
ence, says Bishop Harris (“* Powers,” ete., page 24), “was the 
legitimate successor of the one of 1808, and it succeeded to all 
the powers of its predecessors except in so far as those powers 
were pared down by the limiting terms of the constitution.” 

In reading the Restrictive Rule the emphasis belongs, not to 
the word “plan,” but to the phrase “itinerant general super- 
intendency.” The word “plan” must be related to what 
follows it, and derives all its significance therefrom, as illus- 
trated in the following senterce quoted from the Address of 
the Bishops to the General Conference of 1844 (Journal of 
General Conference, 1844, page 156); 

“Having noticed in what the superintendency chiefly con- 
sists, it is proper to observe that the plan of its operation is 
general, embracing the whole work in connectional order, 
and not diocesan, or sectional.’ The italics are copied from 
the Journal. Additional light as to the intended significance 
of this word “plan” comes from the fact that an earnest 
attempt was made at the Conference of 1808 to establish a 
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diocesan episcopacy. A measure was proposed by M’Claskey 
and Cooper 

toelect a Bishop for each Annual Conference, as a substitute for 
the presiding elderships, with Asbury as general superintendent. 
“It was largely and ably discussed,” says Dr. Bangs, “ by some 
of the leading members of the Conference on each side.” There 
must have been a considerable party in favor of it, for when 
M’Claskey and Cooper proposed to withdraw their motion for it, 
a majority refused their request. But after much discussion it 
was defeated.* 


Here, then, we have the two views and the two interpreta- 
tions. They are both intelligible and lawful, and the loyalty 
of one who takes either side must not be questioned ; and yet 
the history of the Church, and the opinions of the great lead- 
ers of the Church in its critical epochs, seem to favor the view 
which concedes considerable authority to the General Confer- 
ence in its relations to the episcopacy. 

In the first place, the argument that the Rule maintains in- 
violable whatever existed in our episcopacy in 1808 proves too 
much ; for if it be valid, it enjoins not only that nothing be 
taken from, but also that nothing be added to, the functions of 
the Bishops by action of General Conference. But the Chureh 
has frequently witnessed the increase of episcopal functions by 
action of the General Conference, and always with satisfaction. 
For example, in 1816 the General Conference committed to the 
Bishops the great responsibility of preparing “a course of 
study” for candidates for the ministry; in 1844 they were 
ordered to prepare a course for candidates for orders, which 
should extend over four years. By this act of the Conference 
the Bishops are enabled to keep their hand on the theology of 
the Church, and to shape the opinions of its ministry. Are 
there any among us prepared to say that during seventy years 
our Bi ishops have been acting in violation of the constitution ? 
And yet ng such office as this is assigned to them in the or- 
ganic law, nor did they ever exercise it prior to 1816. 

Again, in 1840 the General Conference authorized the Bish- 
ops “to decide all questions of law in an Annual Conference, 
subject to an appeal to the General Conference.” In 1872 the 
Conference limited this duty to ‘ law questions pending in an 


* Stevens's Life of Dr. Bangs, p. 172. 
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Annual Conference.” But the Bishops had no such preroga- 
tive in 1808, for then they voted, spoke, and made motions on 
the floor of the Conference as members. 

The constitution found the Bishops among the law-makers, 
it deprived them of those functions, and in 1840 the General 
Conference conferred upon them the judicial function of 
making law-decisions in an Annual Conference. 

It is plain, therefore, that the status quo of the episcopacy 
since 1808 has been changed again and again. Besides, while the 
supremacy of the General Conference prior to 1808 was always 
recognized, it is a notable fact that during the same years the 
functions of the episcopacy were frequently changed. For ex- 
ample, Bishop Hedding declares that “ the power with which the 
Bishops are invested was formerly much greater than it is now; 
it being thought best, by the General Conference, to transfer part 
of it from time to time either to the elders or to the laity.” The 
Bishop goes on to show that they had “ power to negative any 
election of superintendent, elder, or deacon, and to prevent any 
preacher from printing any thing which they did not approve; 
that they also could decide the cases of preachers and people 
who should appeal to them, and were judge whether they 
should be expelled from, or retained in, the Church.” * 

In view of this “logic of facts” it must be looked upon as 
hardihood to affirm that the Church is bound to maintain the 
episcopacy just as it existed when the delegated Conference 
was instituted. The General Conference has always exercised 
a regulative authority over the Bishops, and doubtless it will 
continue to do so in the future. The following, from the Ad- 
dress of the Bishops to the General Conference of 1840, adds 
light to the question now before us : 


- 

The government of the Methodist Episcopal Church is pecul- 
iarly constructed. It is widely different from our civil organiza- 
tion. The General Conference is the only legislative body ree- 
ognized in our ecclesiastical system, and from it qgiginates the 
authority of the entire executive administration. + 


At the same Conference, on the occasion of a tie vote, 


Bishop man ie in the chair, and was called upon to give the 


casting vote. He knew this had been done in several instances 


* Hedding’s “ Discourse on Discipline,” p. 9. 
¢ Journal General Conference, 1840, p. 139. 
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when there was a tie in the General Conference, but it was the 
first time he had ever been called upon to exercise this function. 


Hedding refused to give the vote, being, as he held, precluded 
by the constitution.* 

The great speech of L. L. Hamline in 1844 made him Bishop, 
and expressed the sentiments of the loyal majority that there- 
after constituted the Church. For mastery of the economy of 
Methodism and for logical conclusiveness that speech has never 


been surpassed in the great debates of the Church. We make 
but a single quotation : 


That the Conference has executive authority is indisputable, 
For the Bishop derives his authority from the Conference. Are 
not answers first, [“to preside in our Conferences,” | second, [to 
form the districts according to his judgment,” | third, [“ to fix the 
appointments of the preachers,” | and eighth, [“ to decide all ques- 
tions of law, ete.,”] to question third, in section fourth, statutory 
provisions? Do they not convey authority to the Bishops? If 
those answers were blotted out by a resolution of this Confer- 
ence, would the Bishops proceed to execute the duties therein 
prescribed? This General Conference clothes them with these 
powers; and can the Conference convey what it does not possess ? 
Can it impart to Bishops what was not inherent in itself up to 
the time of conveying it? The Conference has these powers. 
Every thing conveyed as a prerogative to Bishops, presiding 
elders, preachers, etc., by statutory provision, and not by the con- 
stitution or in the Restrictive Rules, was in the General Confer- 
ence, or it was mockery thus to grant it, and the tenure of these 
officers is void, and their seézin tortuous. ¢ 


But a more authoritative utterance than Hamline’s speech 
was the “Reply to the Protest” of the Southern preachers, 
prepared by order of the Conference by a committee of 
which Dr. John P. Durbin was chairman, We quote a single 
paragraph : 


Bishop Emory—a man of whom it is no injustice to the living or 
the dead to say, that he was a chief ornament and light of our epis- 
copacy ; that he brought to the investigation of all ecclesiastical 
subjects a Mol, sagacious, powerful, practical intellect —fully 
sustains the positions we have assumed in behalf of the powers 
of the General Conference over the Bishops of our Church. He 
gives an unqualified assent to the following passages from the 
notes to the Discipline, prepared by Bishops Asbury and Coke at 
the request of the General Conference: “They (qur Bishops) are 
entirely dependent on the General Conference ;” “their power, 


* Clark’s Life of Hedding, p. 556. + General Conference Journal, 1844. 
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their usefulness, themselves, are entirely at the mercy of the 
General Conference.” * 

Let us consider the office of stationing the preachers, and in- 
quire whether the Church has recognized this office as inhering 
exclusively, under the constitution, in the episcopacy. Asa 
matter of fact the Bishops always “fixed the appointments” 
of the preachers. This they did from the organization of the 
Church; and* their predecessors, Wesley’s “ assistants,” did it 
before them. But it is to be,noted that authority was com- 
mitted to them by statute for this work, and also that the Gen- 
eral Conference has always made rules to regulate the pastoral 
term, thus putting restrictions on the Bishop’s authority in the 
matter. In 1804 the Bishops were ordered to remove a 
preacher who had been two years on a charge. In 1864 the 
pastoral term was lengthened to three years. In 1792 the 
General Conference ordered the Bishops to change presiding 
elders after four years. These regulations were a limitation 
of the authority of the Bishops, and it has never been ques- 
tioned that the General Conference has authority to make 
them. But if the Conference is competent to say that the 
Bishop shall move a preacher after two years, it is also com- 
petent to say that he shall not move him inside two years, 
or four years, or ten years; or that he shall not move him at 
all. And this was Hamline’s view when he declared that if 
the General Conference “blotted out by a resolution” the 
“statutory provision ” which enjoins the Bishops to fix the ap- 
pointments, the office of making the appointments would cease 
from the episcopacy. 

Similar reasoning may be applied to the presiding eldership. 
In 1792 an elder was limited to four years on a district; in 
1844 the qualification was added, “after which he shall not 
be appointed to the same district for six years; in 1872 the 
Conference authorized the Bishop to appoint presiding elders 
in Mission Conferences for more than four years. 

The power to make these regulations implies a power to con- 
trol the eldership; for it will not be claimed that this is 
“clearly excepted by the enumerated restrictions ” of the con- 
stitution. As a question of fact, the General Conference has 
always prescribed the duties af presiding elders. This the 

* Journal of General Conference, 1844, pp. 235, 236, 
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Conference has done by passing what Hamline calls “ statutory 
provisions ;” but this is a fact which logically carries with it 
complete control of the office, even to its existence. They may 
eliminate it from our system if they choose, and secure the 
needed supervision by an increase of the number of Bishops. 

We proceed to another question, and inquire where the pow- 
er resides fur choosing presiding elders. It is claimed, that the 
history of the enactment of the third Restrictive Rule proves 
that the framers of the constitution committed the appoint- 
ment of presiding elders to the Bishops as a prerogative of the 
episcopacy. Let us carefully consider this question. The argu- 
ment for the case is as follows: In the General Conference of 
1808, on May 16, the Committee of Fourteen presented their 
report on a constitution for a delegated General Conference. 
On the same day (we copy from the Journal, p. 83) : 


Moved by Ezekiel Cooper, and seconded by Joshua Wells, to 
postpone the present question to make room for the considera- 
tion of a new resolution, as preparatory to the minds of the 
brethren to determine on the present subject. Carried. 

Moved by Ezekiel Cooper, and seconded by Joshua Wells, the 
following restriction, namely : 

Resolved, That in the fifth section of Discipline, after the ques- 
tion, By whom shall the presiding elders be chosen? the answer 
shall be: “ Ans. Ist. Each Annual Conference respectively, with- 
out debate, shall annually choose by ballot its own presiding 
elders.” 


Two days later, after much debate, Cooper’s resolution was 
rejected by a vote taken by ballot: ayes, 52; nays, 73. On 
the same day John M’Claskey, who favored an elective elder- 
ship, moved that the vote on the committee’s report be taken 
by ballot. This was ordered. Then the first resolution of the 
report was put to vote and it was rejected: ayes, 57; nays, 64. 

Cooper wanted an elective eldership, and it is quite probable 
that his influence caused the defeat of the committee's report. 
This result caused great dissatisfaction among those who were 
desiring a delegated Conference. 

Asbury and the other chief advocates of the measure* were 
profoundly afflicted by this result. The New England and most 
of the Western members, who had been sent by election, as rep- 


resentatives of their distant Conferences, which could not gen- 
erally attend, retired, and threatened to return home. Consulta- 


* Stevens’s History, vol. iv, p. 440. 
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tions ensued, and four days later the question was again re- 
sumed by motions of George, Roszel, Soule, Pickering, and Lee. 
On the 24th the report of the committee was substantially 
adopted, “ almost unanimously.” 


The words “almost unanimously ” are taken from Bangs’s 
History. The report of the Committee did not come before 
the Conference again, but in a fragmentary way most of its 
provisions were adopted. The third Restrictive Rule was 
adopted as presented in the report (Journal, p. 88). 

From these facts it is concluded that the Conference, in 
adopting the third Rule after the defeat of Cooper’s resolu- 
tion, purposed to commit, and did actually commit, the office 
of choosing presiding elders inalienably and exclusively to the 
Bishops under the constitution. This is the piece de résistance 
of those who take that view of the case, and that there is force 
in the reasoning no candid person will doubt. “But the argu- 
ment is not as conclusive as at first blush it seems tobe. There 
are other facts to be considered. That Cooper, when on May 16 
he made his motion to elect elders by the Annual Conferences, 
understood this to be the force of the third Rule may be con- 
ceded, and that others in the Conference agreed with him is 
quite probable, but it is by no means certain that all who 
finally, on May 24, voted for that rule, put Cooper’s construc- 
tion on it. 

During those eight days great excitement and much contro- 
versy had reigned. It is a significant fact that the man who 
brought forward and moved the Rule on May 24, Jesse Lee, 
was one of the stanchest supporters of an clective eldership— 
“the advocate of an elective presiding eldership from first to 
last, and all the time.” It is also a significant fact that Ezekiel 
Cooper, one of the foremost men of Methodism, from whose 
action this argument is drawn, was not deterred by the Rule 
from subsequent efforts to carry an elective eldership, for we 
find him in the Conference of 1820 in the leadership of the 
movement. And it is equally significant that the rule was 
adopted “almost unanimously,” as Bangs informs us. Are we 
bound to conclude that the large minority who favored an 
elective eldership, including such men as Bangs, Ostrander, 
Lee, and Hedding, had concluded to surrender their judgments 
and hopes, and had consented to bury them under the third 
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Restrictive Rule, or may we believe that they put a different 
construction on the Rule from the one which lay in the mind of 
Soule and M’Kendree? They were not only clear-minded but 
very conscientious men; and if we find them, after the adop- 
tion of the Rule, still persisting in their efforts to establish an 
elective eldership by authority of the delegated Conference, we 
are bound to come to the conclusion that they did not under- 
stand the Rule in that way. And this is precisely what we 
find to have been the case. They did not relinquish their 
efforts for an elective eldership, but continued them with unre- 
lenting energy, and’came within three votes of being successful 
in the next General Conference. 

In the Conference of 1812 Laban Clark, who favored an 
elective eldership, brought the question up under a resolution. 
On the second day of the debate Nicholas Snethen “ moved the 
following amendment :” 

Provided, always, that the Bishops shall have the power to 
nominate them; and if the first nomination is not ratified by a 
majority of the Annual Conference, the Bishop shall proceed to 
nominate till a choice is made; and in all cases each nomination 
shall be determined separately, by ballot, without debate. 

The amendment was lost: ayes, 39; nays, 43. On the after- 
noon of the same day the vote was taken on the original motion 
of Laban Clark; this also was lost: ayes, 42; nays, 45. <A 
ehange of two votes would have carried the measure. Of the 
9) men who composed that Conference of 1812, at least 44 of 
them had been members of the Conference of 1808, and among 
those 44 were the following eminent men, all of whom believed 
that an elective eldership was not forbidden by the third Re- 
strictive Rule: Enoch George, Elijah Hedding, Freeborn Gar- 
rettson, Jesse Lee, Nathan Bangs, Asa Shinn, Danie] Ostrander, 
Laban Clark, and Stephen G. Roszel. Those men had voted 
on the constitution, and they were as competent to comprehend 
the force of the Restrictive Rules as were Joshua Soule and 
William M’Kendree. It is impossible to believe that such men 
as these would have persisted in an attempt to carry a measure 
which was unconstitutional, or which was even of doubtful con- 
stitutionality. Every one of the thirty-three delegates from the 
New York, Philadelphia, and Genesee Conferences favored tlie 
measure ; and to the above-list of eminent men must be added 
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the names of other distinguished leaders of the early Church 
who not only believed that an elective eldership was constitu- 
tional, but who also labored to secure it to the Church. Among 
these was that “chief ornament and light of our episcopacy,” 
John Emory, who must be judged competent to handle a con- 
stitutional question ; also Nicholas Snethen, who according to 
good authority (M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, Snethen) 
was the author of the plan of the delegated Conference, and 
may therefore be supposed to understand it; also Beverly 
Wangh, Timothy Merritt, George Peck, Samuel Merwin, 
Joshua Wells, William Capers, George Pickering, Thomas 
Ware, William Phoebus, and Aaron Hunt. Against the united 
testimony of those distinguished fathers of. our Church no 
amvuunt of technical reasoning will avail, while dissertations on 
the significance of the word * plan” in the Rule must be equal- 
ly inconclusive. All thatis really proved by the defeat of Coop- 
er’s resolution in the Conference of 1808 is, that the Confer- 
ence was not prepared to transfer the power of choosing elders 
from the Bishops to the Annual Conferences; for if we go be- 
yond this, and affirm that all who voted for the third Restrictive 
tule purposed to commit, and did deliberately vote to commit, 
by organic law, the appointment of presiding elders to the 
Bishops, we reflect upon the honor and slander the memory of 
many of the brightest names of Methodism. It will not do to 
say that Joshua Soule drew up the third Rule, and knew his 
own purpose in framing it. Those other men were his peers, 
and as original actors in adopting the constitution they were 
not bound to take their law from a fellow member. And if it 
be urged that M’Kendree and Soule were on the Committee of 
Fourteen in 1808, who drafted the Constitution, the reply is, 
that Cooper, Lee, and Roszel, Were also on that committee. 
Besides, if it be said that the defeat of Cooper’s resolution, 
on 16th May, compels us to construe the third Restrictive 
Rule so as to protect the right of the Bishops to choose the 
elders, it is sufficient to reply that the adverse vote on adopting 
the constitution, taken immediately after, showed that the Con- 
ference would not accept such a construction, and that the 
friends of an elective eldership were able to defeat its adoption 
if that were the only interpretation which could be given to the 
Rule. But during the eight days thaj intervened between the 
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adverse vote and the enacting vote they saw that their cause 
was in no way forestalled by the Rule, and that the question 
would lie with the Conference as it had always done. This 
view of the case is demanded by the fact that the friends of an 
elective eldership led in the adoption of the Rule, and also 
that they advocated their cause in later Conferences. 

Dr. Bangs tells us that 
after it was decided that the presiding elders should continue to 
be appointed as heretofore by the Bishops, on Wednesday, 18th, 
the consideration of the report was resumed, and after debate the 
entire report was rejected by a majority of seven votes.* 

We have already quoted Bangs to the effect that the report 
on May 24th was adopted “almost unanimously ;” on page 233 
he employs the word “unanimity,” in describing the vote. 
These terms compel the belief that but few votes were cast 
against the resulutions when they were adopted. We are spe- 
cific and particular on this point, for the nucleus of this whole 
controversy of constitutionality lies just here, namely, in the 
construction which the men who voted for the third Rule put 
upon their own act. The intention of the men who voted for 
the Rule is the intention of the Rule. And we find, as mat- 
ter of fact, that a friend of an elective eldership moved its 
adoption ; and in a Conference where 52 out of 125 were pro- 
nounced friends of an elective eldership only a few votes were 
cast against it; and, indeed, there is no proof that any friend of 
the proposed change voted against it. 

3ut the matter did not end with the defeat of 1812. The 
friends of an elective eldership resumed their efforts in 1816, 
and during six days, through eight sittings, the battle was 
fought. The aggressive leaders in this Conference were 
S. Merwin, N. Bangs, D. Ostrander, and J. Emory. 

Surely these were not men to prosecute an unconstitutional 
measure. Two of them tere members of the Conference of 
1808, and all of them were masters in the history and law of the 
Churelt. At this Conference Enoch George, a friend of the 
measure, was chosen Bishop. For the resolutions proposed, 
see Journal, pages 135, 140. The votes were 42 for, 60 against ; 
and 38 for, 63 against. 

The battle which was lost in 1816 was resumed and won in 

* History, vol. ii, p. 231. 
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1820. On the 15th of May, T. Merritt and B. Waugh intro- 
duced the following: 

Moved, that the answer “by the Bishops” in the fifth section of 
the Discipline be stricken out, and the following answer substi- 
tuted: “ By the Annual Conferences.” 

This was the identical resolution which Cooper proposed in 
1808. It is plain that Bishop Waugh did not think that the 
matter had been settled. On the 17th Cooper and Emory 
submitted the following : . 

Resolved, That the Bishop, or the president of each Annual 
Conference, shall ascertain the number of presiding elders 
wanted, and shall nominate three times the number, out of which 
nominations the Conference shall, without debate, elect by bailot 
the presiding elders. 


Two days later a committee was appointed, on motion of 
N. Bangs and Wm. Capers, to prepare a plan “that would 
conciliate the wishes of the brethren upon the subject.” The 
committee was ordered, as follows: Cooper, Roszel Bangs, 
J. Wells, Emory, and Capers. The Journal gives the follow- 


ing history of the case (page 221): 


Leave was asked by the chairman of the committee, Brother 
Cooper, appointed yesterday to confer with the Bishops on the 
subject relating tu the election of presiding elders, to report. 
Leave being given, he made the following: 

The committee appointed to confer with the Bishops on a plan 
to conciliate the wishes of the brethren on the subject of choosing 
presiding elders, recommend to the Conference the adoption of 
the following resolutions, to be inserted ia their proper place in 
our Discipline: 

Resolved, 1, That whenever, in any Annual Conference, there 
shall be a vacancy or vacancies in the office of presiding elder, in 
consequence of his period of service of four years having expired, 
or the Bishop wishing to remove any presiding elder, or by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the Bishop or president of the 
Conference, having ascertained the number wanted from any of 
these causes, shall nominate three times the number, out of 
which the Conference shall elect by ballot, without debate, the 
number wanted: provided, when there is more than one wanted 
not more than three at a time shall be nominated, nor more than 
one at a time elected : provided, also, that in case of any vacancy 
or vacancies in the office of presiding elder in the interval of any 
Annual Conference, the Bishop shall have authority to fill the 
said vacancy or vacancies until the ensuing Annual Conference. 

Lesolved, 2, That the presiding elders be, and hereby are, made 
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the advisory counsel of the Bishop or president of the Confer- 
ence in stationing the preachers, 

Signed by all the Committee. 

The first resolution being read, the question was taken on it 
and carried—61 to 25. The question was taken on the second 
resolution as amended, with the consent of the committee. Car- 
ried. The question was taken on their final passage, and carried, 

The committee was then ordered to incorporate the resolu- 
tions in “the section of the Discipline relating to presiding 
elders.” The vote was more than a two thirds majority. 
These resolutions, called in the history of the controversy “ the 
compromise resolutions,” gave great offense to M’Kendree and 
Soule. 

Bishop Roberts seems not to have been opposed to them, 
and Bishop George defended them. Bishop M’Kendree wrote 
in his journal: “ The senior Bishop (that is, himself) dis- 
approved of the proposed change ; the other two were favor- 
able to some change, the extent not pointed out.” Before 
taking the final vote Soule had been elected Bishop, but so 
great was his opposition to the resolutions that he sent in his 
resignation, which was with reluctance accepted by the 
Conference. 

Joshua Soule was one of the great men of the Church, and 
his unselfish devotion and great service had won for him the 
affection and confidence of his brethren. They had just 
elected him Bishop. His refusal to accept the office created 
deep concern. Many fancied they saw the beginning of the 
dissolution of the Church, for the presiding elder war had 
been growing fiercer through a period of a score of years. 
In view of these things an effort was made to reconsider the 
resolutions on the eldership, but the friends of the measure 
would not yield. Then a motion was made and carried to sus- 
pend their execution for four years. The intense excitement 
of the occasion is detailed in Bishop Paine’s “Life of 
M’Kendree.” 

The attitude assumed toward the General Conference by the 
senior Bishop, and also by the Bishop-elect, is a most extraor- 
dinary one, and prefigured the attitude of Bishops Andrew and 
Soule and the Southern preachers in the rebellion of 1844. 
The position of M’Kendree in his “ Address to the Annual 
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Conferences,” * that he “ could not submit or give up the powers 
he possessed as General Superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to the disposal of your representatives” (the Gen- 
eral Conference), is the attitude of Bishop Andrew in 1844. 

The Bishop boldly declared that he would not execute the 
resolutions on the eldership, and also that he was not bound 
by any acts of the General Conference which he judged un- 
constitutional. In such a case he would appeal to the Annual 
Conferences, which, he said, “ were the proper judges of con- 
stitutional questions.” 

The Bishop-elect took the same attitude of insubordination 
to the Conference. He wrote to the Bishops who were about 
to consecrate him, “I solemnly declare that I cannot act as Su- 
perintendent under the rules this day made and established.” 
And yet he consented to be consecrated, and the Bishops were 
agreed to perform the service, two of them hoping that after 
his ordination he would obey the laws of the Church, but 
M’Kendree hoping that he “would resist,’ and aid him in 
opposing the execution of the resolutions. 

When these things were brought out in the Conference, so 
great was the opposition to the position taken by the Bishop- 
elect that he presented his resignation. 

But the resolutions had been suspended for four years. 
Afterward Bishop M’Kendree prepared a formidable Address 
to the Annual Conferences,+ in which he argued that the sus- 
pended resolutions were unconstitutional, and, instead of taking 
the rest from labor which the Conference had granted him, he 
appeared at the Annual Conferences and defended the cause of 
his Address. The issue was drawn; the Church must submit 
or impeach the venerable Bishop. And yet his course in thus 
attempting to control the legislation of the Church and resist 
tle General Conference finds no warrant in the Discipline. 
It belongs to an epoch of administration that ended with the 
secession in 1844. But the great influence of the Bishop, 
whose conscientious devotion to the Church all admired, finally 
prevailed, and seven of the twelve Annual Conferences declared 
the resolutions unconstitutional. The other five, being the 
leading Conferences of the Church, laid the Bishop’s Address 
on the table, and refused to consider it. 


* Life, vol. i, p. 456. + Ibid., p. 444. 
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This action of M’Kendree in appealing from the General 
Conference to the Annual Conferences is in striking contrast to 
the administration of the Bishops some years later on the 
slavery question. Bishop Hedding, in the New England and 
New Hampshire Conferences in 1836, refused to put motions 
which seemed to conflict with the Pastoral Address of the 
General Conference of the same year. In explaining his course 
Bishop Hedding said: “1 have uniformly acknowledged my 
responsibility to the General Conference, whose agent I am.” * 
“We (the Bishops) have always practiced setting aside such 
motions or resolutions (in Annual Conferences) as we supposed 
unconstitutional.”+ In the New Hampshire Conference, in 
1838, Bishop Morris refused to put a motion because in his 
judgment “it approved what the General Conference had con- 
demned.” That the general judgment and administration of 
the Church in this matter has been with Hedding and against 
M’Kendree there can be no question. 

In the Conference of 1824 the suspended resolutions were 
permitted to remain still suspended, and were passed on as “ un- 
finished business” to the Conference of 1828. <A resolution 
in the Conference of 1824, that the resolutions “are not of 
authority ” because “a majority of the Annual Conferences 
have judged them unconstitutional,” was passed to its third 
reading, but as it failed to secure a third vote (which was a 
regulation of that Conference) it went over to the next General 
Conference. In 1828 a motion to declare the resolutions un- 
constitutional was set aside by the following “ substitute offered 
by William Winans and William Capers :” 

Resolved, That the resolutions commonly called the Suspended 
Resolutions, rendering the presiding elders elective, and which 
were referred to this Conference by the last General Conference 


as unfinished business, and reported to us at this Conference, be, 
and the same are hereby, rescinded and made void. 


This ended the war. It is to be noted that no General Con- 
ference ever declared an elective presiding eldership uncon- 
stitutional, while the Conference of 1820 proclaimed the 
opposite doctrine by more than a two thirds majority, and 
all the most eminent leaders of the early Church, and au- 
thorities in Methodist law, with the exceptions of M’Kendree 


* Life of Hedding, p. 511. + Ibid., p. 498. 
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and Soule, were on the popular side in this controversy. That 
sume of those leaders, from considerations of expediency, sub- 
sequently changed their minds as to the wisdom of an elective 
eldership has not the slightest significance or bearing on the 
question here examined. We are not arguing a question of 
expediency, but a question of law. 

It is well worth observing that in all these constitutional 
wars the southern portion of the Church were the “high- 
church ” party, and stanch defenders of episcopal prerogative. 
This fact was conspicuous in the Conference of 1844, where 
those views were elaborated and afterwards erystallized in the 
“ Protest” of the Southern delegates. 

The answer of the Church to these pretensions was the speech 
of Hamline and the “ Reply to the Protest,” from which we 
have already made quotations. So in the eldership controversy 
Bishops M’Kendree and Soule, backed by the South, were the 
champions of high prerogative, while the strength of the re- 
form movement was chiefly in the North. The Sonthern 
interpretation of the Church’s constitution is succinetly stated 


by Bishop Paine, of the Church South, in his Life of M’Ken- 
dree (p. 416): 


Originally the itinerant preachers exercised unrestrained 
powers ; but they saw proper in their wisdom to constitute a 
delegated General Conference, invested with such powers as the 
preachers collectively deemed necessary to perform the duties 
assigned it. Zheir powers were expressed. What is not expressed 
is consequently withheld. 


But a view diametrically opposite to this has ruled in the 
Church North, and is correetly given by Bishop Harris, in his 
work on “ The Powers of the General Conference ” (p. 22): 

There is not here (in the grant of powers) a delegation of 
enumerated powers accompanied by a general reservation, as in 
the Federal Government, but a delegation of general and sweep- 
ing powers under enumerated and well-defined restrictions. 

{Further views on the general subject will be presented in 
another paper. | 
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Art. II].—CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Ovr endeavor, in this paper, is to emphasize the distinction 
between Christian and secular education, to exhibit the failure 
to recognize adequately this distinction, and to suggest some 
measures for improvement. We use the word education solely 
in its technical sense, referring to the training of the schools, 
A conflict which has, probably, only begun in this country, is 
over the question of Christian and secular schools. The strug- 
gle between Christianity and secularism presents no phase 
more important than this. Additional interest comes from the 
fact that Christian people are not precisely a unit with regard 
to the issue. 

Between the two styles of training in question there is large 
superticial resemblance—and misleading resemblance. Doth 
aim at culture in certain special directions. These directions 
are largely the same. The same studies, in the main, are pur- 
sued at Ithaca or Ann Arbor as at Middletown or Princeton. 
This fact is liable to mislead, and doubtless does mislead, many 
in reaching their practical conclusions. But these external 
similarities are not of chief interest. Other points we may 
find, upon examination, exhibiting the strongest and most 
vital contrasts. 

The distinction is fundamental. It relates, first of all, to the 
ultimate end of education. What is education for? That is a 
most pertinent and essential question certainly, and one that 
ought not to be lost sight of at any point in educational proc- 
esses. To this question Christianity gives a definite answer ; 
an answer not formal, nevertheless weighty and exact. Secu- 
larism gives a variety of conflicting answers. The confusion 
which reigns over the human mind when it separates itself from 
God appears in the chaos of secular educational theories. For 
the purpose of easy inspection we may name and arrange these 
theories as follows: 1. The Popular, “the bread and butter,” 
theory. 2. The theory of Secular Statesmanship. 3. That of 
Intellectualism. 4. That of Philosophie Utilitarianism. The 
first is the crude theory floating in the popular mind : educa- 
tion is to help in getting a living; to make living easy, com- 
fortable, and possibly luxurious. The second theory holds 
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that education is for the public good. It is not a mere private 
udvantage, but a public necessity. The third rings the changes 
upon the word “culture.” Knowledge and intellectual devel- 
opment form the supreme end. The fourth theory, that of 
Philosophic Utilitarianism, is the best that secular thought has 
ever given. Herbert Spencer stands as its representative. He 
says, “ How to live? that is the essential question for us. Not 
how to live in the mere material sense only, but in the widest 
sense, . . . how to live completely. And this being the great 
thing needful for us to learn, is by consequence the great thing 
which education has to teach. To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which education has to discharge.” This 
general statement is exceedingly beautiful. We may be inclined 
to pronounce it faultless, But it is general. Under this beau- 
tiful mask is agnosticism of the most unqualified type. Mr. 
Spencer tells us later what “ complete living ” is, as he regards 
it. Ile enters formally and methodically into the work. He 
gives a detailed list of “the leading activities which constitute 
human life.” But nowhere do we find the slightest hint that 
man has a religious nature. Not even among those “ activi- 
ties” which he regards as least in importance, “ those making 
up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of tastes 
and feelings,” does he find any place for an act of worship, or 
for any endeavor to satisfy the great “hunger and thirst” of 
the human heart. His “ complete living” appears, in the light 
of all history, exceedingly incomplete. His theory as to the 
purpose of education, then, foots up in this: to preparé us for 
“complete living” with the supreme fact of life left out. 
These theories are, of course, in some measure correct. But 
they have the vicious quality of half-truths, or less than half 
truths. And that makes their eonsideration somewhat difficult, 
especially when we undertake to compare them with the Chris- 
tian theory. One is almost compelled to indulge in truisms or 
to run the risk of seeming to 0 deny what every “body should be 


ready to admit. 
“ A liethat is all a lie 
May be met and fought with outright; 
But a lie that is half a lie 
Is a harder matter to fight.” 


The Christian theory of education is necessarily implied in 
the Christian conception of human life. We may accept Mr. 
4—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, I. 
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Spencer's statement, that education is to prepare us for “ com- 
plete living ;” but we must learn from Christ what “ complete 
living” is. “Man shall not live by bread alone.” He must 
have bread, but he needs even more the “word which pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God.” He has intellect and taste, 
but also conscience. His highest attainment is goodness. He 
is a citizen of an earthly state, but also a subject of the kingdom 
of God. His “activities” upon the earth are largely preliminary 
and preparatory. He is to live forever in the world to come. 

Edueation should therefore be in the largest sense liberal. 
It should make the man self-supporting, aequainting him with 
practical measures for comfortable and beautiful living. It 
should prepare him for citizenship. It should make him, it 
may be, a man of letters, or a scientist, or an artist. But it 
should go further. It should strengthen and broaden his faith in 
God. It should sharpen his appreciation for spiritual realities. 
It should furnish him with a just conception of human life; 
its needs, possibilities, and obligations. It should deepen in 
his mind the distinction between right and wrong. It should 
strengthen his conviction of those truths which surround right 
with its most impressive sanctions. 

Any system of general education that does not accomplish 
this, Christianity must pronounce a failure. Any system that 
puts obstacles in the way of this, is a perversion. The Chris- 
tian conception of life is so unlike the secular, so far above and 
beyond it, that it justly claims recognition in every measure 
that has to do with the shaping of life; and, therefore, recog- 
nition as far as possible at every step in educational processes. 

But how far is education actually Christian? To what ex- 
tent do thie schools recognize “ complete living” as the end they 
should help to serve? To go no further than our own coun- 
try. we have an immense and most interesting field for inves- 
tigation. We have systems of public instruction. We have 
schools and academies in large numbers, supported by private 
enterprise, or by the various religious denominations. We 
have, according to the report of the Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion for 1881, 362 colleges and universities, regularly chartered 
and authorized to confer degrees. (And it might be added, 
that their power to confer degrees is operated pretty effective- 
ly.) We have on an average throughout the United States one 
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college or university to every piece of territory one hundred 
miles square. Many of these institutions, it is true, have 
names ridiculously out of proportion with their real charac- 
ter. And yet they are doing a valuable work, and are des- 
tined to increase in influence. At all events, the educational 
enterprises of our country deserve the most careful study, and 
especially from those who have the progress of Christianity 
at heart. 

Such a study will reveal, no doubt, in all, or nearly all, these 
institutions the existence of features of noteworthy excellence. 
In many instances, however, there will be discovered a con- 
spicuous lack of harmony between the end proposed and the 
means employed; a lack of coherent, well-applied educational 
theory. And still further, and this is for us now the main 
point, there must appear a failure quite general .to recognize 
properly the place that belongs to distinctively Christian teach- 
ing. For proof and illustration we may look, first, to our 
publie schools. They have undeniable merits. They have, 
at least, the virtue of a good intention, the elevation, in some 
sense, of the multitudes. They have been sources of good to 
millions of our population. Still, it may be fairly questioned 
whether their defects are not nearly as great as their merits. 
The root-evil is a lack of correct, well-applied educational the- 
ory. The theory that underlies them is narrow and incom- 
plete; and even this is poorly applied. Are our public schools 
to be regarded as means employed by the State for its own 
protection? Is the end “to prepare youth for citizenshfp?” 
That theory is commendable as far as it goes. Here is the 
all-sufficient warrant for public education, perhaps its only 
warrant. But if that is the end sought, then the means are 
certainly inadequate to the end; they often lose sight of the 
end. Ignorance is not the only enemy of the State, nor the 
greatest. And in styles of ignorance as well as of knowledge 
there is room for choice. One of the first requisites of citi- 
zenship is self-support. . This being the case, it is plain that 
industrial training, especially in our large cities, should receive 
publie attention. It would receive attention if public instrue- 
tion paid half the heed to the evils of loaferism that it pays to 
those of illiteracy. With respect to a certain class of embryo 
citizens the State confronts two alternatives: either to teach 
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them some sort of productive labor in schools or to teach them 
in prison. Our public schools are defective, also, with respect 
to moral training; and strangely, illogically defective with 
respect to certain features of morality most obviously essential 
to safe citizenship. For example, public instruction should 
raise a barrier against drunkenness. Compulsory temperance- 
education laws have been enacted in three of the States, 
namely, Vermont, Michigan, and New Hampshire. It may 
safely be assumed that other States need them. The difficulty 
will be to make other States see the need. There is not 
the slightest occasion, in teaching this item of morality, for 
raising the bugaboo of sectarianism. But for this morsel of 
improvement temperance advocates are obliged to plead, and 
probably will be obliged to plead for time to come. There 
are also certain items of political morality that would seem 
most proper to be put into the minds of American youths, 
such as the sacredness of official trust and of the ballot. If 
the end of public instruction is “to prepare for citizenship,” 
the impression should be made as early and as deeply as_possi- 
ble that to give or to take bribes is as detestable as theft or 
arson. The only explanation that can be given for such omis- 
sions is, that such instruction comes under the head of morals, 
and from moral instruction our public school systems have in 
the main held themselves aloof. And the reason of this? Is 
it presumed that other agencies will supply the lack? We will 
look to the home. But from what kind of homes do many of 
our embryo citizens come? Shall we depend upon the Sunday- 
school and the Church? With many the Church and Sunday- 
school have no opportunity whatever. It is said to be im- 
practicable to teach morality in the public schools because of 
its relation to religion. But here isthe question. It may be deli- 
eate and difficult and yet practicable. We submit the question, 
Would it be impracticable to prepare and use a text-book es- 
pecially adapted to this purpose? Quite likely such a work 
would be incomplete. No doubt it would be impossible to 
please all sects and parties. Still, possibly a work might be 
arranged that would be acceptable and useful to the great body 
of the people. 


But this is “not American ;” 


not “in accordance with the 


genius of American institutions.” That is often said with an 
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air that implies finality. But that settles nothing. The words 
“ American” and “right” are not synonyms. In the “Con 
temporary Review” for November, 1882, an article appeared 
from Jules Simon, upon “ Public Education in France.” 
Ile says: 


But now we must secularize ; it is the will of a few deputies 
who are declaiming in Paris against religious faith. Quick! 
Drive away the monks, call in the new master! And liberty of 
conscience, what about that? They tell us, when we are all re- 
duced, by the absence of any free schools at all, to send our chil- 
dren to the communal schools, we need not be alarmed, for they 
have with the most minute and zealous care eliminated all that 
could wound the most delicate conscience. The child will see 
there neither priest nor rabbi, neither Bible nor crucifix. He 
will not be allowed to utter a prayer nor to make the sign of 
the cross. From his carefully chosen school-books religious 
dogma and legend will be alike excluded. In the old time we 
used to have in the schools those little books of-sacred history 
which opened with the words, “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” We have done away with these little 
books now. ‘The children will hear no more talk of the creation 
or God, or even of a beginning. In one word, the school they 
will have to learn in will be “ee neutral. This is what they 
tell us by way of consolation. They forget that it is not God 
we are afraid of, it is Nihilism. 

On this side of the Atlantic we have need to take the hint. 
It would be well if we were less afraid of God, less afraid of 
Romanism, and more afraid of Nihilism. We have been so 
much afraid of being too religious, so much afraid that Rome 
will do something terrible, that we have largely lost sight of 
the danger of educating a generation without faith and respect 
for righteousness. 

Leaving now our public schools, we find some things espe- 
cially worthy of note in our institutions for higher education 
upon a purely secular basis. Inthe “ North American Review” 
of June, 1883, in an article upon “ Present Aspects of College 
Training,” President Gilman speaks of such institutions as “a 
reaction against innumerable denominational colleges,” and 
says: “ They are usually governed by good men, so that a stu- 
dent in any one of them perceives very little difference, if 
any, in the ethical and religious influences by which he is 
surrounded from those which encompass his friend in a de- 
nominational college.” He says this is “usually ” the case. 
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This may be true, but if so, it implies no very high compli- 
ment to our denominational colleges. 

But it may not be difficult to find exceptions. Is there not 
more than one institution the managers and friends of which 
boast its freedom from all “tradition,” from “ sectarianism,” 
from religion? “There are unhappy times in the world’s his- 
tory,” says Carlyle, “when he that is least educated will chiefly 
have it to say, he is least perverted.” Says St. James, “ This 
wisdom cometh not from above, but is earthly, sensual, dev- 
ilish.” 

The attempt to manage colleges upon a purely secular basis 
is perilous while it exists, but in the end will be quite likely to 
defeat itself. It is a fact of no small significance that college 
preaching has recently been established at Cornell. Plainly it 
was felt that undiluted secularism could not be borne, and 
therefore various eminent clergymen are invited in, from time 
to time, to help them ont of their dilemma, It is not at all 
surprising that the one-sided character of the education fur- 
nished by secular colleges has aroused anxious inquiry on the 
part of thinking men. President Gilman, while giving the com- 
mendation above quoted to the ethical and religious atmos- 
phere which he says usually pervades these institutions, still 
recognizes a great need which, from some source, must be sup- 
plied. He says most impressively, “ Never was there a time 
when it was more important to uphold the essentials of relig- 
ion, and to encourage the formation of right moral habits, for 
the temptation to forget the things which are unseen is very 
strong.” 

This is very true, and the need of surrounding college life 
with religious influences, and of making part of the instruc- 
tion distinctively religious, is correspondingly great. Let us 
see what is proposed to meet this great necessity. Says the 
same writer : 


Doubtless churches in the neighborhood of colleges will be 
more and more called upon, each in its own way, to uodertake 
the religious guidance of such young men as may be brought 
within their influence, while college faculties. will be held re- 
sponsible by the public for the influence they exert upon the moral 
lives of those whose intellectual training they have undertaken 
to direct. Already, enlightened men in different parts of the 
country have independently come to the conclusion that in the 
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neighborhood of a State university, or any other non-sectarian 
institution, halls of residence may be founded by religious bodies, 
and instruetion may there be given in positive religious doctrines 
to those who resort to the central establishment for secular learn- 
ing. The Bishop of Michigan, Dr. Harris, having seen the vigor 
and prospects of. the great foundation at Ann Arbor, has worry 
directed his zeal to the building up of a collegiate hall, which 
shall not be in rivalry with the State University, but in cordial 
though informal co-operation with it, supplementing its instruc- 
tions by positive religious teachings among those who are admit- 
ted to the privileges of the church home. Years ago, a similar 
project for surrounding the Univérsity of California with halls of 
residence to be provided by different churches was very nearly 
perfected. By some such method the new unsectarian colleges 
may be well supplied with positive religious instruction, while 
the non-denominational character of the foundation remains unim- 
paired. 


This plan for halls of residence is remarkable for several 
things. And first, because it recognizes the great defect of 
secular colleges in their failure to provide “ positive religious 
instruction.” Second, because it is only a plan. It is not alto- 
gether new. “ Years ago,” it is said, in California such a “ proj- 


ect was nearly brought to perfection.” But so far as known 
the first brick is not laid for such a hall of residence anywhere 
upon the earth. Besides, it is a plan that quite likely never 
will be realized. And if it were put into operation, the 
beneficial results would be very meager. What likelihood, we 
may ask, is there that the Churches, with their present educa- 
tional enterprises in hand, will abandon them, or divide their 
support between them and such a new enterprise? And how 
large an opportunity would this plan, if realized, actually pro- 
vide for religious instruction? With a full college curriculuth 
purely secular taxing their energies and time, students would 
be but poor subjects for “ positive religious instruction ” in 
halls of residence. Nothing would be possible but certain de- 
votional exercises and sundry pious exhortations. And lastly, 
such an arrangement would scarcely tend to exalt, but rather to 
degrade, religious knowledge. Knowledge confessedly of the 
highest importance would be thrust into the background, and 
have only such opportunity as might be left after all other 
kinds had received attention. 

Our reason for dwelling upon this to such an extent, is to 
show how great the defect of purely secular education is, and 
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how impracticable it must be to suppy the defect by external 
devices. 

We now turn our attention to the institutions for higher ed- 
ucation under Christian control. We omit discussion of the 
academies and preparatory schools under the care of the 
Church, for the reason that the larger part of what will be 
said concerning the colleges will obviously apply to the schools 
of lower grade. It should be said, however, that the amount 
of required religious study is often relatively less in the acade- 
mies than in the colleges. And aside from the chapel exercises, 
and a few things of like sort, it might be difficult in some in- 
stances to draw the distinction between these schools and others 
purely and professedly secular. Upward of seventy-five per 
cent. of the colleges in this country are nominally Christian. 
To be more exact, 271 of the 362 colleges and universities are 
directly under the control of the religious denominations. 

It is a pleasure to observe here the contrasts to secularism. 
These institutions are Christian in being the fruits of Christian 
benevolence. Within the last ten years, in this country, 
$61,475,000 have been given by private individuals for educa- 
tion. Most of this has been given by Christian men and 
from Christian motives. These colleges are Christian, also, in 
the character of the men to whom, in other respects, they owe 
their origin. They are the outgrowth of Christian thought 
and toil as well as of benevolence. How pure, how powerful, 
are the memories that gather around some of them! They are 
Christian, also, because of the earnest faith and lives of most of 
the instructors. With comparatively rare exceptions the pro- 
fessors are men of true faith and piety. They are Christian, 
also, in the general tinge of the instruction. Also in the fact 
that the college life is marked by certain religious observances, 
implying and nourishing the Christian faith. And lastly, in 
the fact that a certain measure of formal instruction is given 
upon subjects distinctively moral and Christian. 

There is certainly a great advantage in all this; an advantage 
that should be preserved against the general drift toward sec- 
ularity. But does not this very enumeration of Christian char- 
acteristics suggest that something more is to be desired and 
sought? We recur to our ideal. We ask again, “ What is 
education for?” Again we have the answer, “To prepare us 
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for complete living.” And again we remember what Christ 
tells us complete living is. Once more we are reminded that 
man’s highest attainment is goodness, and among all kinds of 
knowledge, that has the highest value which ministers most 
directly to the spiritual part of life. Only when the Christian 
conception of human life is clearly and strongly before us are 
we prepared to ask, “ Are our Christian colleges sufficiently 
Christian?” Is the broad distinction between Christian aid 
secular education sufficiently recognized in the actual character 
and work of these institutions ¢ 

To be more specifie we may ask, By what rule of right or 
propricty should an instructor ever be tolerated in a Christian 
college whose attitude is not that of reverent acceptance of the 
Gospel—whose faith in the great verities of Christianity is not 
beyond all question? One of the most remarkable utterances 
of the Boston Monday Lectureship was a warning sounded in 
the ear of college students. With mighty eloquence students 
were bidden to be on their guard against the influence of skep- 
tical or unbelieving college professors. The warning was 
not without occasion. It is true, that by far the larger number 
of professors in Christian colleges are men of faith as well as 
of learning. But why should there ever be an exception ? 
It is difficult to see why our professorships, in all departments, 
should not be as sacredly guarded against unbelief as our 
pulpits. 

Another inquiry is suggested. Is not one of the chief requi- 
sites of college education at the present time a more thorough 
and systematic training in the science of Christianity? The 
phrase may sound strangely. But we believe it is fitting. 
Christianity is a proper object for scientific study. It is it- 
self a phenomenon at least as interesting as the civilization of 
ancient Greece. It has performed a more important part in 
shaping the destinies of the world than the empire of Rome. 
It is at least as closely allied to human development and hap- 
piness as astronomy or geology. Christianity has a literature 
to which students in Christian colleges should be required to 
give some measure of study. Scholarship in a Christian land 
is shamefully deficient if it does not embrace a knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures, a knowledge such as the Sunday school 
and even the pulpit cannot impart. Scholarship must surely 
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attend to the great specimens of Greek, Latin, and English 
literature. There should be no occasion to ask whether the 
Bible should not also be studied in our colleges. The in- 
spection of our college catalogues with reference to the amount 
of Bible study necessary to graduation would furnish much 
material for reflection. The ignorance often exhibited by col- 
lege graduates concerning the Bible would be ludicrous, if it 
were not lamentable. 

Christianity has also a history—its record of achievements. 
It has made its definite impress upon the opinions, the convic- 
tions, the customs of- civilized society. The knowledge of 
what Christianity has done for civilization, as well as the 
knowledge of its phenomenal extension, should be possessed in 
some considerable measure by every student before he receives 
his diploma. 

Christianity has also its credentials. It holds a commanding 
attitude and position with respect to doubts and objections. If 
it be true, as is sometimes asserted, that the struggle with doubt 
which so many experience often begins in college days, it is of 
the largest importance that the college should give the student 
all possible help in the struggle. 

Christianity has, moreover, its life-rules and principles—its 
ethics. It has also its facts of psychological significance—its 
inner experiences. In these various directions we have a vast 
range of facts to be critically weighed and scientifically treated. 
It is true that in most of our colleges something of this kind 
is done. But it is only a fraction of what is really needed. 

Perhaps it is assumed that other agencies may be relied upon 
for conducting this part of education. But what warrant is 
there for such an assumption? Why might not the colleges 
with equal propriety leave to some outside agency instruction 
in political economy or history? Quite likely the Sunday-school 
and the pulpit are expected to be efficient in this particular 
direction. But with the very limited opportunity, and the ex- 
ceedingly lax method of most Sunday-school work, few results 
beyond a popular, superficial, nevertheless useful, knowledge 
may be expected ; and even this expectation is doomed some- 
times to disappointment. . 

The pulpit has also, on the whole, a popular as well as varied 
work. It may be that more of system, more of continuity, 
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more of painstaking instruction, would be useful in pulpit min- 
istrations. But it is not to be forgotten that the preacher is 
called upon to minister to a great diversity of minds and hearts 
on every public occasion ; and these occasions should be in a 
large degree for worship and spiritual culture. The precise 
style and extent of teaching that is needed by young men 
seeking Christian scholarship is not within the function of the 
ministry. Providentially, the Church has not only her pulpits 
but her colleges ; and the methodical and comprehensive treat- 
ment of religious themes required by leading minds, not pos- 
sible through the more popular agencies of the Church, may be 
furnished through the institutions for higher education. 

Of course, it is understood that the highest Christian knowl- 
edge is not to be gained from the study of books or the pro- 
fessor’s instruction. The strongest apprehension of Christian 
realities can be reached only by Christian living. But it is also 
true that Christian learning may be a help to Christian living, 
just as the lack of it may be a hinderance. 

It should also be understood that we do not advocate the 
conversion of our colleges into theological seminaries. If it 
were not for what Professor Bowne calls the “great power of 
the misunderstanding,” this statement would be unnecessary. 
We distinctly hold that the training required by a Christian 
minister is one thing, and that required by a Christian scholar 
is another. We also hold that the training furnished by our 
colleges at present is not of such a sort as to furnish one of 
the prime essentials of Christian scholarship; that in the scheme 
of general instruction Christianity does not find the place which 
properly belongs to it. 

We would add, therefore, with becoming modesty, but also 
with becoming emphasis, that no Christian college is thoroughly 
equipped that does not contain a professorship well endowed 
and ably manned for instruction in the science of Christianity. 
Such instruction should have the dignity and advantage of a 
distinct department. Perhaps in no way could funds be more 
worthily bestowed than for the founding of such professorships. 

We need also a large outpouring of Christian offerings to 
make our educational institutions as powerful and complete and 
attractive as possible. Christian education should be in every 
sense the best. And this can be reached only by a larger 
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benevolence than the Church has as yet practiced, or even con- 
ceived. We need endowments for our academies as well as for 
our colleges. We need great universities, not merely in name 
but in reality, sheltering special technical schools, all under the 
eare of the Church, to promote a learning at once thorough, 
symmetrical, and Christian. 

The last need to be mentioned, perhaps not the last in impor- 
tance, is the common need of Christendom—a deepening of 
spiritual life. Our institutions of learning should be, in the 
largest degree possible, living centers of religious power. 

By no single measure, but by several—by larger attention to 
distinctively Christian subjects, by larger benevolence that 
broader schemes nay be realized, by deeper piety that all may 
be crowned with the blessing of God—our Christian colleges 
may be brought to such a condition as to illustrate better than 
they do at present the distinction between Christian and secular 
education. 

Whoever has found young men fresh from college, with 
minds awake upon a large variety of secvlar themes, but dull 
and empty and dubious with respect to subjects most vital, and 
has seen their ignorance rapidly ripening into unbelief ; who- 
ever has looked over society and seen the need, nut merely of 
a learned ministry and an earnest evangelism, but of men of 
broad and splendid culture in heartiest sympathy with all the 
legitimate enterprises of the Chureh ; and whoever has reflected 
upon the part that scholars hold, or should hold, in the affairs 
of the Church, the nation, and the world, must feel that few 
subjects are more worthy of attention than the one with which 
we have attempted to deal. 
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Art. IV.—CHRIST PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN 
PRISON. 

"Ort wal Xptorde Grak wept dyapridv dréOavev, dixatog trip ddixwv, iva tad¢ 
mpoodyayn 7) Oe, Oavatwheig piv aapKi GworroinPeic dt mvetuare: bv @ Kal Toig év 
oviakh tretuacw Toperveic ixhprsev, dmeOnaaciv more bre arefedéixeto H Tod Oeod 
paxpobvula év huéparg Node wxaracKevalouérne KiBwrod ei¢ jv OAlyot, Todt’ Eotiw 
dxta woyal, detowOnoav di’ tdarog. 1 Peter iii, 18-20. 

Because also Christ once for sins suffered, the just for the unjust, that us he 
might bring to God; being put to death as to the flesh (fleshwise), but made alive 
as to the spirit (spiritwise); in which also to the in prison spirits going, he 
preached (proclaimed) the disobedient at one time, when the forbearance of God 
waited, in the days of Noah, the ark being a preparing, through (by means of) 
which a few, that is, eight, were saved, by (through the agency of) water.— 
Literal Rendering. 

“Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, 
that he might bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the spirit; in which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, who 
aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
saved through water.”—Revised Version, 

Scarcery any other passage in the New Testament presents so 
many and so great difficulties as that given above. It is not 
chiefly that it is obsewre, so that no sense can be made of it 
(as are some other passages), for that is not the case; but while 
it plainly declares very much, it also leaves so much unde- 
termined that it is difficult to affirm positively what is its real 
meaning. It is introduced somewhat parenthetically into the 
general course of the thought of the context. If we read 
directly on to the middle of the eighteenth verse, closing with 
the statement of Christ’s death, “the righteous for the unright- 
eous,” we tind the apostle exhorting his brethren to the patient 
endurance of afflictions and persecutions after the example of 
Christ ; and if then we leap forward to the twenty-second verse, 
the course of the thought will seem to be continuous and con- 
secutive. That which occurs between these two points seems 
to be introduced as make-weights and illustrations, designed to 
enforce the foregoing exhortations to patient endurance. It 
thus has the appearance of an episode—a turning away from 
the direct line of thought to pursue a side line—setting forth 
and explaining some things somehow connected with those 
exemplary sufferings, or, perhaps, simply their historical 
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sequents, and not immediately bearing upon the matter of the 
preceding exhortations. Viewed in this aspect, it becomes 
separated in its sense from the leading thought of the dis- 
course, and so standing by itself to be interpreted according to 
the natural import of the language; and if so considered, the 
passage, in its direct grammatical construction, presents no 
special difficulties. 

The latter part of verse eighteen declares that Christ, having 
suffered physical death (oapxi, fleshwise), was made (or found) 
alive (tvetjuart, spiritwise), and in that state (¢v @) “he went 
and preached (proclaimed) to the spirits in prison.” The record 
of these things appears to be made in the order of historical 
sequence. He died as to the flesh, in which state he had been 
living, and was alive in another state, that is, as to the spirit, or 
in a pneumatical, as contradistinction from a physical, state ; 
and then he is spoken of as, in that state, “ going,”—rropevBeia, 
signifying a change of place, a proceeding—apparently for the 
purpose of performing the act next designated, “ preached,” 
(«jpvgev), “ to the spirits in prison ”—roi¢ év pvAaKg nveripao, 
Thus far the only question requiring to be settled is, “ Who 
were these spirits in prison?” But out of that arises the whole 
difficulty of the case. 

3efore proceeding further, it may be well to examine more 
closely the language of the latter part of the eighteenth verse and 
the nineteenth verse. The interpretation of capxi (in the flesh) 
and wretuare (in the spirit), given by Alford, appears altogether 
satisfactory, and indeed felicitous. “It was thus, in this re- 
gion, under these conditions, that the death on the cross was in- 
flicted. His flesh, which was /iving flesh before, became dead 
flesh ; Christ Jesus, the entire complex Person, consisting of 
body, soul, and spirit, was put to death, oapxé (fleshwise), but 
made alive again (Sworonfeic, quickened, raised to life), mved- 
uate (spirit-wise).... Quoad carnem (as in respect to the flesh), 
our Lord was put to death; guoad spiritum (as to the [his] 
spirit), he was brought to life; not that the flesh died, and the 
spirit was made alive, but that guoad (as to) the flesh the 
Lord died, and guocd (as to) the spirit (his rational soul, his 
essential self) he was made alive (did not die). He, the God 
man Christ Jesus (body and soul), ceased to live a fleshly, 
mortal (physiological and psychical) life, and began to live a 
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spiritual resurrection life. His own (human) spirit never 
died, as the next verse shows us.” Here, too, we may intro- 
duce the language of Luther, as especially pertinent to the 
point in hand: “ Christ by his sufferings was taken from the 
life which is flesh and blood, ...and he is now placed in an- 
other life, and made alive according to the spirit (vetpare), 
has passed into a spiritual and supernatural life, which includes 
in itself the whole life which Christ now has, ... so that he has 
no longer a fleshly but a spiritual, body.” 

In what is here given it will be seen that we depart from 
the rendering of our “Authorized Version,” but agree with the 

tevised Version, in not construing tvevuare (verse eighteen) 
“by the spirit,” of the Holy Ghost, which is clearly contrary 
to the proper grammatical sense of the word in this place. 
That construction is also both exegetically and theologically 
objectionable, for only the mode of the designated quickening 
is meant to be indicated, without any reference to the agent by 
whom the work was effected. Nor was that quickening the 
same with our Lord’s resurrection from the dead, which was 
historically an after-affair. 

This construction also gives a better significance to the first 
words of the next (the nineteenth) verse, év ©, rendered by 
which in the Authorized Version, but in the Revised Ver- 
sion in which—that is, in which form or condition of being. 
Nothing is here said about the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the work of quickening, predicated subjectively of our Lord 
after his death on the cross. It is simply indicated that after 
the crucifixion the human soul, still living, and as an insepa- 
rable part of the God-man, in its disembodied state “ went 
and preached,” of which transaction more will be said in the 
sequel. 7 

The nineteenth verse ascribes to our Lord two distinct but 
closely related actions, going and preaching. The former of 
these is the equivalent to the well-known language of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, “ He descended into hades.” The human soul of 
Christ, which departed from the body at the awful moment 
when “he dismissed his spirit,” was at once, and by that act, 
brought into other conditions and environments, the passage 
into which sufficiently answers to the sense of the word “ go- 
ing” (7opevdeic), though change of place as well as of condi- 
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tion is not excluded, nor, indeed, improbable. The belief in 
the continued existence of souls after death in the disembodied 
state, is so nearly universally accepted by Christians that we 
need not stop to either assert or defend it; and the scarcely 
less commonly accepted opinion, that the full awards of the 
future state are not given immediately after death, renders 
necessary some idea or theory of an intermediate state; and 
into that state—-the hades of the New Testament, whatever 
that may be—the spirit of the man Christ Jesus, he having 
been put to death in the flesh, must have entered ; and there it 
was that “he preached to the spirits in prison:” and these, it 
would seem, were also disembodied spirits—human souls—of 
those who, in past ages, had died as to the flesh, and were then 
abiding in hades, “ the intermediate state.” 

These “ spirits’ are spoken of as “ in prison ”—év @vAanq, in 
custody—not necessarily in a place or condition of suffering, 
either temporal or eternal, punitive or purgatorial, but rather 
in a state of temporary waiting. Of this St. Peter spoke in 
his memorable discourse on the day of Pentecost as the place 
in which Christ had been, and out of which he came at his res- 
urrection ; a view of which state is also given in the parable of 
the rich man and the beggar. In itself, therefore, the phrase 
“in prison,” év @viaxq, is here simply equivalent to the “in 
hades” (¢v 76 ded, Luke xvi, 23), of which the resting-place 
of Abraham and Lazarus was a department, a portion of the 
great whole; the “ paradise” into which Christ and the peni- 
tent thief entered on the day of the crucifixion. 

His work among these “spirits in prison” is indicated by 
the word “ preached,” éx7jpvgev, a word which in classical Greek 
signifies simply proclaiming publicly, without respect to the 
nature of the thing set forth. In the New Testament, how- 
ever, it is more commonly used in reference to the preaching 
of the Gospel, and therefore it has been claimed that the 
obvious sense of the language here used is, that our Lord, then 
and there, preached the Gospel with its gracious offers of sal- 
vation to “the spirits in prison,” showing them what he had 
accomplished for them, and its purposed results—that his Mes- 
sianic commission reached down to them, and that its purpose 
would be realized in their glorification with him; of which his 
resurrection, then about to be effectuated in their sight, was to 
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be at once the victorious achievement and the pledge of its 
consumination. 

If we could stop at this point, there would be no special 
difficulty in the case. Accepting the doctrine of the ancient 
Church, which seems to be both scriptural and rational, that 
while the material body of the God-man was in the sepulcher 
his human soul was in hades, the abode of disembodied spirits, 
we must also suppose that he was in that particular portion 
of “the under world” in which the righteous dead repose, 
the “paradise ” of which he spake to the penitent thief. And 
although he came thither in the character of a captive, as had 
all that had gone before him, his captivity was only apparent, 
because it was voluntary, and his accepting it was an important 
part of his work as the Redeemer of men. Coming thus to 
the faithful of the past ages who had lived and died without 
the sight of their Redeemer, or the knowledge of the way of 
their deliverance, he proclaimed to them Admse/f as their Re- 
deemer, and told them what he had done for them in this 
world, and what he was about to do further in their behalf. 


This was, indeed, and eminently, preaching the Gospel “to 


the spirits in prison.” And his subsequent going forth from 


them, which was essentially his resurrection, of which the 
revivification of his body was only a successional incident — 
important, indeed, but not “the resurrection” itself, which 
was accomplished in hades—gave to them the assurance of 
their own resurrection, their deliverance from the power of 
death, and from their imprisonment in “the under world.” 
In his rising they saw their great enemy conquered ; saw hu- 
manity, as embodied and represented in the person of the 
Conqueror, pass triumphantly outward and upward, leaving 
with them the assured promise that he would come again and 
receive them to himself, as he had before said, “that where I 
am there ye may be also.” This rendering of the text, there- 
fore, if allowable, would not only meet all the demands of an 
intelligent exegesis, and harmonize its teachings with the 
traditional faith of the Church, but also place in a clear and 
strong light a highly interesting point in Christian escha- 
tology; but the words of the sacred text next following pre- 
cipitate us into new, and indeed formidable, difficulties. 

That which comes next is, as a form of words, entirely plain. 
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Indeed, the clearness and directness of the passage, as to its 
grammatical import, only enlances the difficulties of the case; 
for the apostle seems to say that our Lord, after his death on 
the cross, in his disembodied state proceeded to the place where 
were held “in prison” those who had heard Noah preach, 
and who, having rejected his exhortations and warnings, were 
areleic, unpersuaded, unbelieving ; and to them, there and 
then, he “preached.” What was the substance of that preach- 
ing is not indicated, except as it may seem to be determined 
by the language used. It has been seen that the word é«7- 
pvéev, properly translated “ preached,” according to the New 
Testament wsus loqguendi has a good rather than a bad or 
even an indifferent meaning—the bringing good tidings rather 
than denouncing a curse. Some, for dogmatic reasons, insist 
strongly on this sense of the word as here used as alone allow- 
able, while others, who hesitate in respect to the conclusions 
that are sought to be thus established, claim for it a wider 
meaning, according to its classical use; and in this case, per- 
haps, a sense quite the opposite of “glad tidings.” It is ob- 
viously true that the Gospel of Christ, as proclaimed among 
men, is not—was not intended to be—invariably a message of 
joy. Isaiah, in a prophecy which Christ appropriated to him- 
self and his work, describes the mission of the Messiah as not 
only “to preach the acceptable year of the Lord,” but also, and 
with equal emphasis, “the day of vengeance of our God.” In 
the same spirit Malachi speaks of the rising of “the Sun of 
righteousness” “ with healing in his wings ;” and yet he shows 
that this revelation of God’s favor to his people will be accom- 
panied with the trampling down of his enemies. This double 
aspect of the Gospel in its initial proclamation, and still more 
so in its last results, may be detected all through the course of 
the divine revelation, and most clearly of all in the final book 
of the New Testament. The claim, therefore, that is made, that 
our Lord’s preaching to the disobedient hearers of Noah’s 
preaching was a proffer of salvation, may not be accepted with- 
out further examination. 

Upon this passage the learning of the Church has been ex- 
ercised since the days of the early Fathers, and through all that 
period it has been a kind of gordian knot among exegetes and 
theologians which no sword of authority has been able to cut. 
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Groups of consenting interpreters have gathered about various 
theories, and over against each have stood other and opposing 
groups; and quite evidently, in nearly every case, what has 
been accepted has not been entirely satisfactory, but was ae- 
cepted as the most probable, or least difficult, and in most 
cases because best adapted to serve some preconceived opinion 
or method of exegesis. Many of the Greek Fathers, Clement, 
Ireneeus, Justin, Origen, Hippolytus, and Gregory, who would 
seem to be those most likely to urtderstand the language of the 
apostle, and to know in what sense the words were at first re- 
ceived, agree that Peter is here speaking of Christ’s descent 
into hades ; but in respect to the errand upon which he went 
thither, and what he actually did, they are not agreed. Au- 
gustine, at a later date, says that a few had believed that he had 
offered salvation to any that would receive him, which shows 
that the notion of a post-mortem probation is not a modern 
invention; and this opinion he states at length, and discusses 
varefully, and without explicit dissent, and yet he confesses his 
own uncertainty as to the apostle’s meaning. At that age, 
however, there was entire unanimity in the Church in respect 
to our Lord’s personal appearance in hades, but not so as to the 
persons to whom he preached, nor as to the character of the 
announcements made, except that it was agreed on all hands 
that it was a message of good tidings to the righteous dead. 

In his remarks on this subject Augustine threw ont a theory 
of the case which was taken up and defended by some of the 
later Latin Fathers, and by the great lights of the Middle Ages, 
and since the Reformation by some eminent Protestant writers. 
As stated by Athanasius, from whom Augustine received it, 
this theory-—for it is only a theory—stands about in this wise. 
The “spirits in prison ” are the unbelieving ones who lived in 
the time of Noah, whose souls were (at the time of Noah’s 
preaching) shut up in the flesh and in the darkness of unbelief 
and ignorance ; that to these Christ preached (while they were 
yet living) in his divine nature. To this scheme for getting rid 
of the difticulty there are two formidable objections: first, that 
it is wholly unsupported by the language of the text; and, 
second, that if accepted, it does not remove the difficulties in 
hand. It is altogether forced and arbitrary, and also barren of 
results. Its weakness is briefly but aptly stated by a recent 
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commentator: “ The preaching of Noah certainly cannot mean 
a personal act of the spirit of Christ, even supposing that the 
word spirit here refers to the divine Word, which is, to say 
the least, wholly improbable. The expression, ¢v @vAaxg, in 
prison, certainly does not mean ‘in the prison of ignorance,’ 
but a state of durance. The Greek dreOijoao, disobedient, 
unpersuaded, necessarily refers to a period antecedent to the 
announcement ; and éxjpvge, he preached, indicates a single act, 
not a series of admonitions.” This theory, therefore, does 
violence to the grammatical sense of the text, and of course 
cannot be accepted. 

Respecting the subject-matter of the preaching beyond what 
is conveyed by the word itself, and also as to its effects, the 
apostle gives no intimation; but he leaves the subject open to 
whatever implications may be found in the statement that hav- 
ing been waited upon. by God’s long-suffering in the days of 
Noah, when they were “disobedient,” or unbelieving, they are 
now in durance. But having been brought to this point by 
the plain and unmistakable language of the text, the question 
is forced upon our attention, and demands an answer: Why 
did Christ go to these, and what was the message that he 
delivered to them? And as to this no general, satisfactory 
answer has been rendered, it is usually found that each inter- 
preter has one at hand, dictated by his antecedent dogmatic 
conceptions—a basis of argument beyond all others the most 
unreliable. 

The Church of Rome, and all who hold the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, find in this text both a confirmation and an eluci- 
dation of that article of their creed. They hold that it speaks 
of Christ’s going tu hell (the bad side of hades) to preach the 
Gospel to the damned, or, perhaps, to the place where the 
souls of the patriarchs were detained—the limbus patrum—to 
whom he preached, and whom he delivered from that place and 
took with him to paradise. But Calmet—a not inconsiderable 
authority, though, as a good Catholic, he conceded the doc- 
trine of purgatory—expresses a doubt whether there is in this 
passage any reference to that subject. But we who discard the 
whole doctrine of purgatory may dismiss that interpretation 
of the text, as not affording any help toward a solution of its 
difficulties. 
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The intimation before given that the Greek word rendered 
“preached ” does not necessarily imply simply the offer of 
grace, but also the denunciation of curses, and that in this par- 
ticular case it may be taken in the latter sense, has been de- 
fended by a respectable array of authorities, chiefly Protest- 
ants, among them Flaccseus, Buddeeus, Wolf, Aretius, and 
others among the Germans, and also by some of the most re- 
spectable English and American authorities. Dr. Whedon, 
with characteristic acuteness and discrimination, remarks: 
“This (the word here used) is not évayyeAigw, the ordinary 
word for preaching the Gospel, but xyptoow, to proclaim as a 
herald, to publish, to announce, to preach. It is used sixty 
times in the New Testament, and in every instance what is 
preached or published must be sought in the context. J¢ 
never in itself means to preach the Gospel.” Dr. Hodge, with- 
out deciding what the word must mean in this place, concedes 
that it may signify that the proclamation was éither “the 
Gospel” (saving or otherwise) “ or his (Christ's) own triumph ; 
or deliverance from sheol; or the coming judgment.” “It 
is certain,” he adds, “that Christ, after his death upon the 
cross, entered the invisible world, and there, in some way, 
made proclamation of what he had done on earth.” Dr. Pope, 
referring to this text only incidentally, remarks: “The words 
will allow no other interpretation than that, in the interval 
between his death and resurrection, the Redeemer asserted 
his authority and lordship in the vast region where the congre- 
gation of the dead is the great aggregate of mankind ;” and 
this would leave the character of that authority in its opera- 
tion upon its subjects to be determined by the relations of those 
subjects to that authority. To understand the word in the 
wider and more general sense is vertainly not openly in oppo- 
sition to its New Testament usage, and it is strictly according 
to its classical use; and certainly the rendering last given vio- 
lates no fixed law of interpretation, and it, better than any 
other, gives to the passage a sense in harmony with Protestant 
orthodoxy. 

The Church Fathers before referred to, who maintained the 
doctrine of Christ’s descent into hades, explained éxnypviev, 
preached, in its more usual New Testament sense of proclaiming 
grace and salvation; but by “spirits in prison” they understood 
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only the spirits of the righteous dead, and especially the Old 
Testament saints who were then and there waiting for Christ 
and his salvation; but Marcion held that the message was to 
the virtuous of the heathen world, who were, till then, im- 
prisoned under idolatry. Calvin accepted the former interpre- 
tation, confessing, however, that it was not agreeable to the 
requirements of the original text; but he supposed that as 
Peter was not expert in the Greek language he had failed to 
properly express what he intended to write; all of which is 
better calculated to provoke a smile than to produce convic- 
tion: and this violent method of dealing with the text is to 
be either explained or excused on the confession that no other 
or more satisfactory method of dealing with the subject could 
be devised. The suggestion of Dr. Clarke, in his note on verse 
19, that “the spirits in prison” to whom Christ preached 
were those who, though they were “ disobedient ” in respect 
to Noah’s’ personal warnings, yet when they saw the flood 
actually coming repented, is also favored by Estius, Luther, and 
Bellarmine, and also by Bengel, who says: “ Probably some of 
so great a multitude, as the flood was coming, repented, and all 
such he supposes God had permitted until that time to remain 
in the same prison with those who persisted in their unbelief, 
quite unaware of the results of their repentance, of which they 
were now informed. Perhaps Joseph Cook has seen this 
scheme of the exegetes. Were it not that the subject is both 
very grave and very difficult, and that the names of those who 
have favored this scheme are of great weight, one might be 
tempted to characterize it as puerile, far-fetched, and fanciful. 
Some of our later and ablest theologians and exegetes favor 
the opinion that Christ’s preaching in Aades was simply a 
inanifestation of the Gospel alike in saving grace and in judg. 
ment, the acceptable year of the Lord and the day of vengeance 
of our God to the “ spirits ””»—good and bad—there “ in prison ” 
(év @vianq). This would be to the righteous the assurance of 
eternal glorification with Christ, and to the “disobedient ” the 
revelation of God’s righteous judgment to be more fully re- 
vealed in due time—which fuller and complete manifestation 
shall be made when there shall be a resurrection both of the 
just and of the unjust, and when every man shall be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body. This double aspect 
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of the divine dispensations toward the saved and the unsaved 
is often seen in the word of God, as it was illustrated in the 
guiding pillar of the Exodus, which to the Israelites was light 
and assurance, and to the Egyptians darkness and dismay ; and 
in respect to this St. Paul speaks of the Gospel which he 
preached as, to different kinds of persons, “a savor of life unto 
life, or of death unto death.” So it may be understood that 
Christ’s coming among earth’s dead in hades+the just and the 
unjust—making manifest among ,them the divine scheme of 
the Gospel of which he was the apostle and high-priest, was in 
fact a proclamation, not, indeed, of terms and conditions of sal- 
vation, but of the nature and intent of the divine economy un- 
der which they had lived and died—some in the obedience of 
faith, and some, faithlessly and in unbelief—the results of which 
in respect to each was then clearly made known. This inter- 
pretation and application of the passage under consideration is 
not against the plain language of the text, and at the same 
time it gives to its utterance an awful significance, altogether 
worthy of the occasion, and also in agreement with all the re- 
quirements of the accepted faith of evangelical Christendom. 

It is well known that very strong efforts have recently been 
made to so interpret this text as to make it do service in favor 
of the doctrine of a post-mortem probation, for at least some of 
those who die unrepentant. The attempt, however, has been 
only indifferently successful, since in order to reach that con- 
clusion the meaning of the ambiguous or general word 
“ preached” must be assumed to be ascertained and settled, be- 
yond reasonable doubts, in one exclusive and specific sense ; and 
after being thus shut up to a definite and limited application 
in order to fit it for the desired purpose, the word still needs 
to have not a little read into it that does not naturally belong to 
it. This drift of thounght—which in his case seems to amount 
to conviction—is thus stated by Dean Alford, whose general 
reputation for conservative orthodoxy, together with his exten- 
sive biblical and theological learning, entitles his opinions to 
great respect. His words are: 


With the great majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
I understand these words to say, that our Lord in his disem- 
bodied state did go to the place of detention of departed spirits, 
and did there announce his work of redemption—preach salva- 
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tion, in fact, to the disembodied spirits of those who had refused 
to obey the voice of God when the judgment of the flood was 
hanging over them. Why these, rather than others, are men- 
tioned—whether merely as a sample of the like gracious work 
on others, or for some special reason unimaginable by us—we can- 
not say. It is ours to deal with the plain words of Scripture, and 
to accept its revelations as far as vouchsafed tous. And they are 
vouchsafed to us to the utmost limit of legitimate inference from 
revealed facts. That inference every intelligent reader will draw 
from the fact here announced. (?) it is not purgatory; it is not 
universal restoration; but it is one that throws blessed light on 
one of the darkest enigmas of the divine justice—the cases 
where the final doom seems infinitely out of proportion to the 
lapse which has incurred it; and as we cannot say to what other 
cases this x7jpvyua (preaching) may have applied, so it would be 
presumption in us to limit its occurrence or its efficacy. 


These are remarkable words; and especially so when pre- 
sented as the language of the learned and eminently conserva- 
tive exegete and theologian from whom they proceed. But in 
a case of this kind authority avails nothing against rational 
criticism, and at that tribunal these words must be tested. 
And here it is objected, first of all (as has been already shown), 
that in determining the sense of the word éxjpviev (preached) 
we are not inevitably shut up to the single meaning of pro- 
claiming the grace of salvation. Of the sixty times that the 
word in some one or other of its forms occurs in the New 
Testament, a not inconsiderable proportion cannot be made to 
bear that sense. The passage in Isaiah already referred to 
(chapter lxi, 2), applied to Christ and his work in the New 
Testament, speaks not only of preaching “ the acceptable year 
of the Lord ”—etayyerioacba—but it has coupled with it, in 
the language of the prophet, as a part of the same proclama- 
tion, “the day of vengeance of our God.” The “strong tri- 
umphant traveler” who comes “from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments,” stained with the blood of his enemies, and in whose 
heart was the “day of vengeance,” synchronizing with “the 
year of his redeemed,” is the same One who “ went and 
preached to the spirits in prison.” If, then, Christ is set forth 
in prophecy as a Destroyer, as well as a Redeemer, why should 
not his own proclamation of himself and his Messianic work in 
the spirit world contain the announcement of his wrath—a 
¢ertain fearful expectation of judgment — against those who 
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had filled up the measure of their lives in unbelief and dis- 
obedience? The future manifestations of Christ of which we 
read in the New Testament are certainly as strongly marked 
with punitive and destructive elements as the opposite ; and yet 
these are parts of his Messianic work ; and by analogy we might 
expect that his manifestation of himself to the dead would 
show forth the same characteristics. The first approaches of 
the Gospel are uniformly with offers of mercy, and therefore 
the proclamation of the Gospel as something new is uniformly 
an evangel; but to the unbelieving and disobedient it be- 
comes a malediction. Is it not, then, the more rational to un- 
derstand the preaching of our Lord to “ the spirits in prison,” 
who were in their life-time disobedient rejecters of God’s mes- 
sages of mercy, as revelations of wrath rather than offers of 
grace? ' 

The passage in chapter iv, 6, which reads, “For unto this end 
was the Gospel preached even to the dead,” has been referred 
to as in its sense parallel with that first considered, but, as it 
seems to us, evidently without any good reason. In that place 
the word used (ed7yyeAio) uniformly implies the good tidings 
of the Gospel, and it relates to something that had certainly 
occurred in human history; and the word vexpoic, the dead, can 
scarcely be made to bear any other meaning than that of per- 
sons now deceased, to whom, during their life-time, the Gospel 
was preached with the intent indicated. This, and the still 
more remote and far-fetched passage about “those who are bap- 
tized for the dead” (1 Cor. xv, 29), are all the Scriptures that 
are claimed to support Dean Alford’s interpretation. 

And here it may be well to suggest, that, in interpreting 
obscure texts of Holy Scripture, if they are to be explained 
at all—and there are those that defy all attempts in that direc- 
tion—it should be done in the light of passages and doctrinal 
statements that are clearly intelligible, and of certain and 
well-determined import. That the text under consideration is 
obscure and of doubtful meaning has been confessed ever since 
the early ages of the Church; it seems, therefore, scarcely 
allowable to give precedence to such a text, and to accept it as 
teaching an article of faith that is not learned from the not 
obscure statements of the New Testament, an interpretation 
the manifest drift of which, indeed, seems to be opposed to its 
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uniform teachings, and to the “analogy of faith.” Nor are we at 
liberty to accept any man’s determination as to what are the due 
proportions between this or that form of sinning, and the final 
doom incurred by it. To do that belongs to God alone; and 
we can learn nothing respecting the demerits of sin, or the 





stilt relative punishableness of different forms and degrees of sin, 
bie! except as we receive our instruction from the word of God. 
Bh If there is one prerogative of the divine SoverriGn that is 
4 sacred above every other, it is that of judgment—the vindi- 
| ha cation of his righteousness and his throne. It is for us to con- 
fe fess that “the Judge of the whole earth will do right ;” and it 
i is great presumption, not to say impiety, making fearful ap- 
Bae proaches to blasphemy, for any creature to attempt to say what 
a! God may or may not do, or to mark out a proportion between 


the “ final doom ” of the divine judgment and the “lapse” by 
which that doom is incurred. Who will measure “the ex- 
4 i ceeding sinfulness of sin,’ and determine with mathematical 
4am exactness the due proportions between any of its concrete 
" forms and the divine judgment against it? 

We end as we began, confessing the very great difficulty of 
reaching an altogether satisfactory understanding of some things 
in the passage that we have been considering, though much 
that it teaches is very evident. It presents the this-world side 
of the history of Christ’s death as an indisputable reality ; and 
over against this is presented the spirit-world side as equally 
real. It assumes, and so virtually asserts, the continuous living 
of human souls after physical death—that to die jleshwise is to 
be made or found alive, spiritwise. It opens a scene in the 
world of spirits, and so opens to us a revelation in eschatology, 
perhaps the fullest and clearest in all the Seriptures. It enables 

us to follow Christ in his “descent into hades ;” his personal 
subjection to death for a little while, as a man with men, and 
his coming from under that subjection by the power of the 
Father, and according to the word of prophecy (Psa. xvi, 10), 
which was a Messianie act, performed in our nature, and in 
behalf of all who shall be found in Christ, who is “the resur- 
rection and the life.” With so much clearly taught in the 
passage. it must always be esteemed invaluable, even though 
some of its parenthetical parts defy all our attempts to expound 
them. 
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Arr. V.—ETHNOGRAPHY OF NORTHERN AND CEN. 
TRAL AFRICA, 


Erunograruers, who describe the different races of men, with 
their characteristics, circumstances, manners, and habits; and 
ethnologists, who treat of the origin, relations, and marked 
differentiations of those races, find among the peoples who in- 
habit Northern and Central Afriga an ample field for their re- 
searches, 2nd abundant material for the exercise of their skill 
in classification. And as, according to Elisée Reclus, etlinolog 
is related to ethnography as the juice is to the grape, so do the 
relations of language and the similitude of appearance aud habit 
help to trace the oneness of origin of all related types of man. 

The Bible is the only volume that pretends to impart authen- 
tic information about the primitive settlement of Africa. The 
*“ Toldoth Beni-Noah,” remarks a writer in the “ Asiatic So- 
ciety’s Journal,” vol. iv, p. 230, “is the most authentic record 
we possess for the affiliation of races.” The biblical gene- 
alogies are of great historical importance, 


as marking strongly the vital truth, that the entire frame- 
work and narrative of Scripture is in every case real, not ideal ; 
plain and simple matter of fact, not fanciful allegory evolved 
out of the author’s consciousness; and often these passages of 
Scripture, dry and forbidding as is their first aspect, will well 
repay a careful and scholarly study. They are like an arid range 
of bure and stony mountains, which, when minutely examined, 
reveals to the investigator mines of emerald or diamond.* 


What is dark in them now may hereafter receive floods of 
light from the researches of judicious explorers. The histcry 
of antiquarian science fully justifies this expectation. 

The earliest of the post-diluvian genealogies is that in the 
tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis. Under its surface is con- 
cealed “a very considerable amount of important historical and 
ethnological truth.” The majority of the names there given 
occur elsewhere in the Bible in an ethnie, or else in a geograph- 
ical, sense. Cush, Lehabim, Naphtuhim, Mizraim, Caphto- 
rim, Pathrusim, Ludim, Phut, Seba, ete., indicate either coun- 
tries or nations—sometimes both. The object of the author is 


* Rawlinson’s “ Origin of Nations,” p. 106. 
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evidently to give a sketch of the interconnection of races. All 
the names he mentions, with the exception of those of Noah 
and his three sons, are probably ethnic. This document is, in 
fact, the earliest ethnographic essay in existence. It relates 
chiefly to the nations with whom the Jews, at the time of its 
composition, had some acquaintance. It indicates the principle 
of ethnic subdivision. It exhibits the fact that races, as they 
increase, subdivide; and that “as mankind spread over the 
earth there was a constant breaking up into a larger, and still 
larger, number of nations,” distinet politically, also linguistic- 
ally, and so ethnically. This fact, as G. Rawlinson observes, 
furnishes “the only theory of ethnology which at once har- 
monizes with, and accounts for, the facts of language as com- 
parative philology reveals them to us.” 

Four principal races are alleged to have descended from 
Ham, the second son of Noah. These are designated, re- 
spectively, Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan. (Gen. x, 6.) 
Cush is usually synonymous with Ethiopia, the modern 
Habesh, or Abyssinia. But there was also an Asiatic Cush, 
which Ezekiel coupled with Persia (Ezek. xxxvii, 5), and 
Isaiah with Elam (Isa. xi, 11), and which included a portion 
of the Arabians, the primitive Babylonians, and the Cissians. 
Between Arabia and Abyssinia there has been much of inter- 
course that has modified the physical type of both nations, and 
especially of the latter. The Mizrim, or Egyptians, descended 
from the same source as the Ethiopian inhabitants of the upper 
Nile valley, with whom they were frequently and intimately 
associated. Phut, or “the Phut,” are probably identical with 
the people called Pet by the Egyptians -—a people whose em- 
ble was the unstrung bow, and who dwelt in Nubia, the tract 
of country between Egypt and Ethiopia. Canaan was the dis- 
trict on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Some of its 
inhabitants, it is conjectured, migrated to Africa after their ex- 
pulsion from their native seats by the Israelites under Joshua. 

The Cushites of Ethiopia, settled in the south and south- 
east of Egypt, between the main stream of the Nile and the 
sea-coast, sent out colonies to new localities. Of these, Seba, 
situated between the Nile and the Atbara, was thus occu- 
pied. Meroe (Saha), its capital, became famous for its emi- 
nence, and for the physical superiority of its citizens. From 
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Seba emigrants appear to have crossed the Red Sea into the 
Havilah district, which the learned identify with Khawlan, in 
the north-west of the modern Yemen. Thence they spread, 
under the name of Sabtah, into Hadramaut; and from thence, 
under the appellation of Raamah, and subsequently of Sheba 
and Dedan, to the shores of the Persian Gulf. There they seem 
to have amalgamated with the Semites. (Gen. x, 28, 29.) The 
enterprising and commercial character of this mixed race—the 
Sabeeans—is celebrated alike by biblical and classical writers. 

That this was the line of dissemination is very probable in 
view of the fact that “M. Antoine d’Abbadie, Dr. Beke, M. 
Fresnel, and others, have proved that there are to this day races 
in Southern Arabia, especially the Mahras, whose language is 
decidedly non-Semitic; and that between this language and 
that of the Abyssinian tribes of the Galla, Agau, and their 
congeners, there is very considerable affinity.” * The Mahra, 
moreover, is proven by analysis to be the modern representa- 
tive of the ancient Himyaritic speech. These facts, and many 
others of similar character, establish our confidence in the 
wise and accurate guidance of the Mosaic genealogist while 
studying the ethnography of Africa. 

The descendants of Mizraim, the second son of Ham, were 
the principal settlers of Africa to the west of the ancient Ahem, 
or Egypt. The genealogist divides them into eight tribes or 
nations: “The Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naph- 
tuhim, and Pathrusim, and Casluhim (out of whom came Philis- 
tim), and Caphtorim.” (Gen. x, 13,14.) G. Rawlinson supposes 
the Ludim, who are commonly united with either Phut or Cush, 
or both, by the major prophets, and who were closely allied 
with Egypt, to have settled in the Nile valley, north of Phut; 
and that the Anamim, Naphtuhfm, Pathrusim, and Casluhim 
were East African tribes, who were probably soon absorbed 
by the Egyptians. The Lehabim, identical with the Lubim, 
with the Rebu, or Lebu, of the Egyptian monuments, and with 
the Libyans (AiGvec, Zibyz) of the Greeks and Romans, oceu- 
pied the country west of Egypt, and on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean. When the Greeks seized the Cyrenaica, 
they named the entire southern continent Libya, after the abo- 
riginal inhabitants. 

* Rawlinson’s “ Origin of Nations,” p. 209. 
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Gliddon differs from Rawlinson with respect to the geograph- 
ical distribution of most of the Mizraitic tribes. The Casluhim, 
he maintains, dwelt in Barbary, and became the progenitors of 
“the Shillouhs, one of the grand duplex divisions of Geetulian 
families.” * The “Ludim probably oceupied Mauritania.” 
“We rejoice to learn from Griiberg de Hemso that the Lud- 
aya tribe still furnishes the Sultan’s body-guard in Morocco, 
and that their river Tagassa is yet called Luad and Thaluda.” + 
The Anamim are Numidians.t The Lehabim were “a nomadic 
people of Getulian race, and of Berberesque habitats.” § The 
Naphtuhim lived “around Mareotic provinces, on the confines 
of the MTs RIM, or Egyptians. They spoke Berber dialects, 
like the rest of their Berberesque brethren, and may be safely 
assumed as ranking among the easternmost representatives of the 
great Geetulian race.” | The Pathrusim were the Pharnsii of 
ancient Barbary.{ Gliddon, as he himself with gleeful malig- 
nity conjectures, is doubtless as much or more in harmony 
with the Mosaie genealogy on this point than Rawlinson. 

All ethnographers agree that the descendants of the Libyans, 
whose different Mizraitic tribes constituted what Bodichon 
termed the “one veritably indigenons race in Barbary, namely, 
the Getulian,” are to be found in the modern Tnariks and 
Berbers of Northern Africa, west of the Nile system. These 
not only inhabit the Sahara and the chain of the Atlas, but 
extend to the shores of the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and 
into the fertile regions contiguous to the Great Desert. 


The Libyan tribe of the Marmaride is represented by the 
modern Berbers; and that of the Cabales by the Cabyles. Num- 
erous customs recorded by the ancients as obtaining among the 
ancient Libyans are found still to exist among the Berbers and 
Tuariks. On these grounds the best modern ethnologists regard 
the identity of the two races as established; and speak of the 
Berbers, Tuariks, Shuluhs, and Cabyles, etc., as the aboriginal 
descendants of Northern Africa.** 


Says De Slane: 


The Berbers, autochthonous people of Northern Africa, are the 
same race that is now designated by the name of Kabiles. The 


* Nott and Gliddon, “ Types of Mankind,” pp. 517, 521. 

+ Ibid., p. 514. t Ibid. p. 514. § [bid., p. 516. 
] Jbid., p. 518. ¥ [bid., p. 520. 

** Prichard, “* Physical History of Mankind,” vol. ii, p. 25, et seg. 
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different names under which this [the Kabile] idiom presents 
itself are recognized in a common appellative, as if forming 
branches of one and the same trunk. The word Berber comprises 
equally the Kabail of the littoral, the Chawéeya of the south-east, 
the Shilhéeya of Morocco, the Beni-M’zab, and the Tuariks, and, 
in the same manner that all these dialects offer but slight differ- 
ences among themselves, leaving no doubt whatever as to their 
community of origin, so the peoples that make use of them must be 
regarded as the scattered members of one and the same family. 


On the Jurjura plateaus there is a tribe still called (den, 
Arabic for “sons”) Beni-Kébila; another on the Aures is 
(owldd = children) Oued-Shelih, or Shilhéeya; and a third, 
Beni-Berber; and thus, without break in the chain of nomen- 
clature, we can now ascend, in the same language, race, and 
country, from the T-Amazirg, or Amazirg-T, or “ freemen,” 
name given by this people to themselves through the JMazée-eh 
of Arab authors, to the Gentes Mazicew of the Romans, and 
thence, finally, to the Magve¢ of Herodotus, in whose day they 
were BapBapot; that is to say, not barbarians etymologically, 
but these same old Berberoi, our “ Berbers.” * 

Ebn Khaledoon, the Berber historiographer, as quoted by 
Nott and Gliddon,+ is right as to the Hamitic origin of the 
Berbers, but wrong as to the special line of descent. “Now 
the real fact,” he affirms, “ which dispenses with all hypotheses 
is this: The Berbers are the children of Canaan, son of Ham, 
son of Noah. Their grandfather was named Mazyh (the 
Masici of the Latins, the Mazues of the Greeks).” 

The Kabyles inhabit the northern region of Africa; the 
Shillouhs, the southern portion of Morocco; the Berbers, the 
south part of Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and the Saharan desert. 
The Chawéeya inhabit the ocean coast of Central Morocco, the 
northerly section of the triple Aths chain, the Algerian Jandes, 
and the mountainous interior. The tribes of Libyan blood have 
also originated other and different communities by intermar- 
riage with Negroes. The Hamitie character of the Berber 
tribes is further manifested by the resemblance of their lan- 
guages to those spoken on the banks of the Nile. 

A very considerable analogy has been traced between the 
native languages of North Africa and the Egyptian and Coptic; 


* Nott and Gliddon, “ Indigenous Races,” p. 535, 
t “Indigenous Races,” p. 540, 
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an analogy which is more striking in the structure than in the 
roots, but which extends to some of the simplest and earliest 
words. In Berber one is “owan,” in Coptic “ouot,” in Egyp- 
tian “ova,” in Shuluh two is “seen,” in Coptie “snaii;” in Cop- 
tic to drink i is “so.” it is “soo” in Berber and Tuarik. Ouas, 
Berber for “day,” resembles Coptic, or rather Sahidic, “Au,” 
il:hf, Berber for “ head,” may be traced in Egyptian ape, and 
Coptic aphe, which in the oasis of Ammon is ak/ife. Tuarik 
mar for “inan” is perhaps identical with Coptic and Egyptian 
ronu. These and other similar resemblances are regarded as 
sufficient to constitute the Berber, Tuarik, ete., “cognate” 
dialects to the Egyptian ; and “cognate dialects” are an indi- 
cation of “ cognate races.” 

Similar considerations suggest race relations between the 
communities of eastern Africa, the Berbers, and the Egyptians, 
and afford strong presumption of common Hamitic origin. 
Peschel remarks: 

Of the Hamites of East Africa, the inhabitants of the Nubian 
Nile districts, who call themselves Barbara, or Berbers, most re- 
semble the ancient Egyptians. They were formerly Christians, 
until the fall of the Berber Nilitic empire of Dongola, in 1320. 
Between the Nubian Nile and the Red Sea live tribes called 
Blemmyer by old geographers, Bedsha by the Axumitic inscrip- 
tions, and also by Arab geographers, Their purest representa- 
tives are the Bishareen, Haddendoa, and some of the Beni-Amer, 
who, in addition to a corrupt Arabic, speak Tobedauie, a more 
ancient Hamite language with three genders. Between the Blue 
Nile and the Atbara rove the nomadic tribes of the Awlad Abu, 
Simbil, and Shukurieh, which latter are not descended from the 
Arabs, although they speak a corrupt Arabic. The Kababish live 
as shepherds between the Nile and Kordofan; and on both banks 
of the White River, above the mouth of the Blue Nile, live the 
Hassanieh. Both are pronounced to be Arabs, although in type 
they are East African Hamites.* 

C. L. Brace, in his “ Races of the Old World,” calls the 
Berbers Semites, apparently for the reason that there are some 
linguistic resemblances between their speech and that of the 
Semitic peoples. For the same reason they might be termed 
Sub-Semites. Dr. Robert Brown observes that ‘the Amazirgh 
languages are allied to the Hebrew and Arabic, and have bien 
called eub-Semitic.”+ The real fact seems to be that these 

* Peschel, “ The Races of Man,” pp. 482, 483, 
+ “Races of Mankind,” vol. ii, p. 208. 
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resemblances point to a common origin of the Hamitie and 
Semitic families, and go far to establish the scriptural doctrine 
of the unity of mankind. 

The language of the ancient Egyptians, though it cannot be 
classed in the Semitic family with the Hebrew, has important 
— of correspondence—whether due to the long intercourse 
yetween the two races in Egypt, or to some deeper ancestral con- 
nection—and such analogies also appear in the Berber languages 
of North Africa.* 


Not less certainly than language do the physical peculiarities 
of different types of the human race point to community of 
origin. Says Topinard : 

By human type must be understood the average of characters 
which the human race, supposed to be pure, presents. ° 8 
Let us take an example: The Berber people is formed, 1. Of a 
brown autochthonous groundwork, that is to say, of the most 
ancient of which we can find any trace; 2. Of blondes from the 
North, Arabs from the East, and Negroes from the South. The 
Berber type is ensemble of the characters which must have be- 
longed exclusively to the autochthonous stock; its sub-types are 
the Tuarik, the Kabyl, etc. It is the offspring of some other 
more general type of which we are still ignorant. 


The area over which the Berber formerly spread was much 
larger than that over which he now ranges. The movements 
of population, which modified his physical character, restricted 
him within more limited confines. The Berber type is found 
not only in Africa, but, according to Topinard, “there is every 
reason to believe that it intrenched upon southern Europe, and 
that the oldest stock of the Iberian peninsula, the basin of the 
Garonne, and the islands of the Mediterranean is Berber.” t 
The same stock also furnished the primitive (Guancho) popu- 
lation to the Canary Islands, - 

It is in the level country of the Sahara that “the Berber 
strain was every-where able to maintain itself in full purity.” 
In North Africa it has been modified by the influx of many na- 
tions, mostly Semitic, and also by North European conquerors. 

In Eastern Africa, the Abyssinians have become better 
known to Christians by the labors of missionaries, and by the 
British expedition under Lord Napier, sent thither to effect the 
forcible release of the persons detained in captivity by the Em- 

* Tylor, “ Anthropology,” p. 160. + Jbid., p. 447. + Ivid., pp. 461, 462. 
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peror Theodore. In the Abyssinians is an admixture of Semit- 
ic blood from Arabia, and possibly a slight infusion of it from 
Palestine. Seventy years before Mohammed made his appear- 
ance in Arabian affairs, the kingdom of Yemen was conquered 
by the Negus of Ethiopia, who assisted the persecuted Chris- 
tians against their Jewish king, Dha Nowas. Khosra Anus- 
hirvan, the Persian emperor, drove out the Abyssinians shortly 
before the advent of Mohammed. The Gheez, now a dead lan- 
guage, was the national speech of the Abyssinians in the age of 
Frumentius, when the capital of their empire was at Axum, and 


is nearly related to the idiom of the Himyaritic inscriptions. 
The Abyssinians of the ancient empire are thus proved to have 
been a part of the great stock of the Himyarite or southern 
Arabs, who appear to have possessed the countries on both sides 
of the Arabian Gulf for many ages before the Hegira, and in all 
probability before the Christian era.* 


That blending of Hamitic with Semitic blood, which first 
produced the Sabsean nation in southern Arabia, and which 
has imparted such strength and tenacity to the several divisions 
of the Abyssinian people, has also made itself manifest in the 
interior of the African continent. Many—indeed, most—of 
the so-called Arabs, who are the chief factors of the slave trade, 
and who have established themselves at different points on the 
exstern coast, and in the central basin down to and south of the 
equator, have more or less of the Hamitic strain. In the 
Soodan they intermarry with the Negroes, and raise large fami- 
lies of children. 

Now that the eyes of the civilized world are fixed on the 
agitations of the Egyptian Soodan, and that they are watching 
with intense interest for the results of the impending collision 
between the disciplined forces of Great Britain and the fanatic- 
al hordes of El Mahdi, inquiry into the ethnic character of the 
Negro nations is particularly opportune. 

_ The Egyptian Soodan not only includes Kordofan, Darfur, 

and Sennaar, but also an indefinite tract of country as far 

south as the equator, and including portions of the great 

lakes from whence issue the principal feeders of the White 

Nile. Its indigenous inhabitants have black or very dark, 

and often sooty, skins; dolicho-cephalous, or long, narrow 
* Prichard, “ Paysical History of Mankind,” vol. iv, p. 585. 
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heads ; prognathous, or projecting jaws; long thigh-bones, long 
arms, lean shanks, an oblique set of the pelvis, and are defi- 
cient in “secondary sexual characters.” They are also distin- 
guished by short, crisp hair, each fiber of which is flattened 
like the fiber of wool. The beard is wanting, the lips are 
thick and prominent, the mouth often enormously large, the 
forehead retreating, and the nose flattened. “The skin is thick 
and velvety, and emits an exhalation of a pungent, unpleasant, 
and characteristic odor.” Meager thighs, calfless legs, elongated 
heels, and archless feet are also the possessions of many Negroes, 
but by no means of all. The native habitat of the Negro is 
from the southern border of the Sahara, which has fallen un- 
der the dominion of hybrid Hamites and hybrid Semites, to 
the Cape Colony. Winchell includes the Caffres among the 
true Negroes, but excludes the Hottentots and Bushmen. The 
lowest of all the Negro tribes are found in the region of the 
White Nile, where the Shillouhs and Dinkas closely resemble 
in physical characteristics the Fundi Negroes of the Blue Nile, 
who founded the kingdom of Sennaar. The latter have very 
long, crimped hair; color, varying from brown to blue-black, 
excepting the hand and the sole of the foot, which are of a 
flesh-red color. The lips are fleshy, but not intumescent, and 
the nose straight or slightly aquiline. They are probably of 
mixed race. “ Kordofan,” says Prichard, “is probably the oasis 
whence the Nobatw, or Nouba, originated. . . . The Nouba 
themselves may be an offset from the original stock which 
first peopled Egypt and Nubia.”* Their descendants, barba- 
rized in the forests of Central Africa, would, he asserts, pre- 
sent the appearance they now do. Friedrich Miiller places the 
Foulahs or Fellatahs of the Niger in ethnic association with the 
Nouba, and refers them collectivély to the north-east. On all 
the borders of the nations south of the Sahara is noticed a 
blending with the Negro type. 

The question is, whether the Hamites, blackish-brown or 
brownish-black on the Nile, would assume, and did assume, the 
sooty color now characteristic of the fluviatile Soodanese after 
settling in the hot, humid, malarious valley of the Upper Nile 
and its tributaries; and further, whether their descendants, 
emerging from the depressions of the Nile system, and estab- 


* “Natural History of Man.” 
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lishing themselves on the mountainous regions and on the 
shores of the upper lakes, and on the vast plains of the southern 
interior, would, under altered environments, regain the phys- 
ical type of their remote ancestors. 

The answer to this question, we hold, must be wholly affirm- 
ative. African travelers, especially Dr. Livingstone, hold that 
existing modifications of the human race on the continent of 
Africa are caused by the joint power of all or of several of the 
factors—climate, heat, moisture, malaria, exposure, food, occu- 
pation, and intermarriage. Shelter, excitement, culture, re- 
ligion, also modify color and structure. These forces are suffi- 
cient to account for all variations of the human form within 
historic time, from the probably original brown color and 
Semitic Arab conformation of the primal pair from whom all 
peoples have descended. This theory accounts for and is in 
harmony with all the facts of the case. Smyth, in his “ Unity 
of the Human Races,” further argues, and with valid logie, 
that it is concordant with the Bible, with history, and with 
tradition; with the intellectual, religious, and moral constitu- 
tion of human nature; with the universality, nature, and con- 
nection of languages; with the fertility of intermarriages, and 
with the best interests of society. 


I do not [wrote the eminent physiologist, Dr. J. W. Draper] 
contemplate the human race as consisting of varieties, much less 
of distinct species; but rather as offering numberless representa- 
tions of the different forms which an ideal type can “ made 
to assume under exposure to different conditions.* 


Nearly all, if not quite all, the alleged types of the hu. 
man race can be seen at any time in a leisurely walk down 
Broadway. 

It is interesting to note the deepening hue of the human 
race as it approaches the equator, and particularly in the river- 
ine systems. ‘The women of Meqninas, in Northern Africa,” 
Jackson wrote, “are very beautiful, and have the red and white 
complexion of Englishwomen.” + Mr. Hodgson discovered that 
the people of Wadreag, though speaking the Berber language 
with purity and correctness, were not only black, “as many 
of the genuine Arabs of the country are known to be, but have 


* “Human Physiology,” pp. 565, 566. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 
+ ‘Types of Mankind,” p. 207. Nott & Gliddon., 
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features approaching those of the Negroes, and hair like that 
which [characterizes most of] the human race.” He believed 


that these characters had been acquired, not as the result of 
the intermixture of races, which the local circumstances of the 
tribes seemed to him to preclude, but through the long-contin- 
ued agency of physical causes upon a tribe of generic Tuarik 
origin, though the ordinary type of the race is almost similar to 
the Arabian.* 


The traveler Buckingham remarked of Semites in similar 
environments : 

It is, certainly, a very marked peculiarity of the Arabs who 
inhabit the valley of the Jordan, that they have flatter features, 
darker eyes, and coarser hair than any other tribe, a peculiarity 
rather attributable, I conceive, to the constant and intense heat 
of that region than to any other cause. ¢ 


Darwin has described the marvelous variations of animals 
under domestication; and modern anatomists dwell upon the 
shorter jaws of the present generation, and the early loss of the 
wisdom-tooth, which is no longer needed for the grinding of 
cereal food. These facts are of similar character with the 
changes undergone by human beings in Africa under changed 
conditions of existence. Reginald Stuart Poole, in “The 
Genesis of the Earth and Man” (p. 69), has, we think, in- 
verted the facts he recognizes in the statement that 


Providence has ordained rapid means of effecting a change from 
the form and hue of the darkest of our species to the form and 
hue of the fairest; but only extremely slow means of effecting 
the contrary change, except in respect of color. 


Dr. Livingstone and other African travelers not infrequently 
protest against the grotesque caricature of the typical Negro 
by writers who labor in defensevof unscriptural and untenable 
theories. That eminent missionary scientist affirms : 


With every disposition to pay due deference to the opinions 
of those who have made ethnology their special study, I have felt 
myself unable to believe that the exaggerated features usually 
put forth as those of the typical Negro characterize the majority 
of any nation of South-eastern Africa. The monuments of the 
ancient Egyptians seem to me to embody the ideal of the inhab- 
itants of Londa better than the figures of any work of ethnology 
I have met with. 


* Prichard, ‘“ Natural History of Man,” p. 559. t Ibid., p. 560. 
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To make ignorance the basis for attempted refutation of 
facts, stated by authors of high character and tried veracity, is 
an experiment perilous only to those who make it. Literature 
of ancient date is largely silent on the subject of African 
ethnology; but what is extant is certainly not opposed to the 
ethnic derivation of the native African tribes from the second 
son of Noah: 

If it be shown in the investigations of the next few years, as 
many philologists predict, that the lowest African race—the 
Hottentot—is a descendant of the highest, the Egyptian [as it 
has been shown that the perishing outcasts known as the Ved- 
dahs are the descendants of those whose native tongue was the 
Sanskrit], then will be demonstrated that no degradation of 
physical type or mental condition is a necessary proof of diver- 
sity of origin.* 

Magnificent specimens of physical manhood are frequent 
among the African Negro tribes, and Dr. Blyden, Williams, 
—the recently-appointed chief of the United States Exploring 
Expedition on the Congo,—and scores of other familiar names, 
prove that, under favorable Christian conditions, the black 
raves are as capable of the highest civilization as the red, yel- 
low, or white. 

African exploration, and the ethnological conclusions founded 
upon its discoveries, is scarcely a century old. Vast unexplored 
sections await the coming of the adventurous pioneer, and 
will doubtless yield the knowledge of facts that must some- 
what alter the character of scientific theories; but not, we are 
warranted in believing, in antagonism to the teaching of “ God’s 
word written.” 

Besides the ancient historical literature of Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, and Mesopotamia, we have, as sources of ethnic infor. 
mation about Africa, the antique monuments found in its 
northern portions. The Gomera of the district of Rif in Mo- 
rocco are 
possibly descended from those marine Celts who, in early ages, 
came down from the coasts of Africa, where they left the cairns, 
peulvans, and cromlechs, which the Romans at more than one 
place called Philenian altars, particularly those found near 
Cyrene and in the Salt Lake. 


* ©. L. Brace, ‘‘ The Races of the Old World,” p. 311. 
+ Col. C. H. Smith, “ Natura) History of the Human Species,” p. 365. 
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Herodotus, the father of history, is the first writer who 
gave authentic information about the inhabitants of Africa. 
Homer, the father of epic poetry, also possessed some second- 
ary knowledge of the African aborigines—knowledge whose 
comparative accuracy has been singularly verified by modern 
discoveries. Stretching westward to the Atlantic, on the 
northern coast of the continent, in the time of Herodotus 
were the Adyrmachida, Gilligamme, Asbyste, Cabalians, 
Auschise, Nasamones, and Psyll, South of the Nasamones 
were the Garamantes, who, like the modern Bosjesmen, avoided 
all intercourse with mankind. South-west of the Syrtis Minor 
(Gulf of Kabes) were the Lotophagi. Next came the Machy- 
lans and Auseans. In the Sahara were the kindred tribes of 
the Getuli, and Melano Getuli, whose descendants in the 
fertile countries south of the Sahara are known as Foulahs, 
Mandingoes, Jaloffs, ete. West of the Syrtis Minor were the 
Maxyans, Getuli, the forefathers of the modern Tawarek, or 
Tuarik, the Numidians, and the Mauritanians. 

Phenicia was the first historic nation not Hamitic, of which 
we have any notice, to intrude its members into Africa. The 
Phenicians themselves were, in all probability, of mingled 
blood, and supplanted the Hamitic Canaanites on the sea-coast 
of Palestine. Of Semitic speech, though not of pure Semitic 
blood, they were as distinct from the Canaanites as the Anglo- 
Saxons were distinct from the Britons. According to Herod- 
otus (vii, 89) and Justin (xviii, 3, sec. ii, ete.), they were im- 
migrants into Syria from the shores of the Persian Gulf, at a 
period to which their national traditions extended. “ Quiet 
and peaceable, a nation of traffickers, skillful in navigation and 
the arts, both useful and ornamental, unwarlike except at sea, 
and wholly devoted to commerée and mannfactures,” * they 
yet found means to dispossess the fierce and intractable aborig- 
ines, and to establish themselves in their room. Between them 
and the Jews almost perpetual amity reigned, a fact which 
goes to prove their Semitic or sub-Semitic character. 

The maritime genius of the Phenicians not only carried them 
to the shores of Africa, but induced them to found therein 
a number of commercial cities, of which Carthage was the 
head, and for a lengthened period the political rival of Rome. 

* Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus,” vol. iv, p. 198. Second edition. 
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Carthage was probably founded between the years 872 and 865 
b. C. The Libyans understood the benetits of commerce, and 
gladly let a portion of the soil, at a fixed rent, to the new-com- 
ers. Originally nomads, they were early won to agricultural 
pursuits, Carthaginian colonies were thickly planted among 
them; intermarriages were encouraged; and a mixed people, 
known as Liby-Phenices, sprang up in the fertile territory 
south and south-west of Carthage. These were bilingual, spoke 
the Berber tongue, but also adopted the language and habits of 
the Asiatic settlers, and were faithful and attached subjects. 
Far beyond the range of territory thus occupied, the civilizing 
power of the Carthaginians extended. Their authority was 
eventually acknowledged by all the coast tribes as far west as 
the pillars of Hercules, and as far east as the territory of Cy- 
rene. In the latter section of Africa the Greeks had estab- 
lished colonies about 630 B. C. Seventy years later they also 
settled in Barca. Punic blood was largely interfused during 
several centuries with that of the native Libyans throughout 
Northern Africa, and as far south as Fezzan. 

Rome followed Carthage as mistress of Northern Africa. 
The destruction of Carthage by Scipio Nasica, B. C. 146, fol- 
lowed by the annexation of Numidia, cir. B. C. 48, and of 
Mauritania, A. D. 40, converted the whole country into what 
was practically a Roman province. The new masters extended 
their civilization over the whole, and have left many durable 
monuments—described by Dr. Barth and other travelers—of 
their presence and power. They also further modified the eth- 
nie character of the Libyan subdivisions by marriage and by 
the associations incident to the institution of slavery. 

In A. D. 439 Genseric, at the head of the Vandals—a race 
allied to the Teutons or Goths, and coming from the region of 
the Elbe and Oder—captured Carthage and extended his do- 
minion over the most fruitful provinces of Africa. In 535 
Belisarius reconquered and placed them under the rule of the 
Greek emperor Justinian. Gelimer, the grandson of Genseric, 
was expatriated to Galatia, and the six hundred thousand— 
more or less—Vandals probably purchased their safety by 
abjuring their character, religion, and language, and their degen- 


erate posterity would be insensibly mingled with the common 
herd of African subjects. Yet even in the present age, and in the 
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heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveler [Shaw, p. 59] has 

discovered the white complexion and long flaxen hair of a north- 

ern race; and it was formerly believed that the boldest of the 

Vandals fled beyond the power, or even the knowledge, of the Ro- 

mans, to enjoy their solitary freedom on the shores of the Atlantic 

Ocean. Africa had been their empire; it became their prison.* 
Gibbon adds in a note: 


Yet since Procopius (I. ii, ¢. 18) speaks of a people of Mount 
Atlas, as already distinguished by white bodies and yellow hair, 
the phenomenon (which is likewise Visible in the Andes of Peru, 
Buffon, tom. iii, p. 504) may naturally be ascribed to the eleva- 
tion of the ground and the temperature of the air. 

Next in order of foreign irruption into Northern Africa 
came the Saracens, who, about the year 647, first attempted its 
conquest under the Caliph Othman. Akbah, the fearless and 
fanatic commander of the Arabs, “ traversed the wilderness in 
which his successors erected the splendid capitals of Fez and 
Morocco,” and reached the verge of the Atlantic and the great 
desert. Spurring his horse into the waves, near the mouth of 


the river Sus, at no great distance from the Canary Islands, he 
exclaimed : 


Great God ! if my course were not stopped by this sea, I would 
still go on to the unknown kingdoms of the West, preaching the 
unity of thy holy name, and putting to the sword the rebellious 
nations who worship any other gods than thee.f 


Akbah perished by the sword, but his fierce intolerant spirit 
survives in the persons of the Airie-Arabians. 

By the year 709 the subjugation of the pure and composite 
African peoples was fully accomplished. 


In their climate and government, their diet and habitation, the 
wandering Moors resembled the Bedouins of the desert. With 
the religion they were proud to adopt the language, name, and 
origin of Arabs ; the blood of the strangers and natives was in- 
sensibly mingled ; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the 
same nation might seem to be diffused over the sandy plains of 
Asia and Africa, Yet I will not deny that fifty thousand tents 
of pure Arabians might be transported over the Nile, and scat- 
tered through the Libyan desert ; and I am not ignorant that five 
of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, with the 
appellation and character of white Africans.{ 


* Gibbon, ‘“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” vol. iv, p. 140. 
+ Ibid., vol. v, p. 242. ¢ Ibid. vol. v, pp. 247, 248. 
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With the accession of the Turkish sultan to tie caliphate of 
Islam came the introduction of another and entirely distinct 
ethnic element into Africa. The pure Turks are the descend- 
ants of nomads who formerly pitched their tents on the southi- 
ern banks of the Oxus, in Central Asia. The modern Turks 
are hybrids of every race, combining all the vices and none, 
or very few, of the virtues of any of their ancestors. Their 
presence in Africa, as elsewhere, has only wrought corruption 
and death in blood, morals, and society. 

The earliest trustworthy knowledge of Northern and Cen- 
tral Africa received in modern times, reached Christendom 
through the medium of the Arabs. Accompanied by the 
camel, “ the ship of the desert,” they pierced the Sahara as far 
as the Senegal and Gambia Rivers on the west, and Sofala, 
Mombas, and Melinda on the east. Toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, Houghton, Mungo Park, Hornemann, and 
Burckhardt explored portions of the “ Dark Continent,” and 
published accounts of their discoveries. Park lost his life at 
Boussa, on the Niger, in 1805. Hornemann, in 1796-98, 
journeyed from Cairo to Murzuk, in Fezzan, sent valuable in- 
formation from thence about the countries, and especially of 
Bornoo, in the south. He, like Mungo Park, perished in his 
work. In 1822 Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney crossed the 
Great Desert from Tripoli to Lake T’sad, and explored from 
thence to Sakatu on the west, and Mandara in the south. 
Clapperton, in a second journey, crossed the Kawara (Niger) 
on his way from the coast of Guinea to Sakatu, where he died. 
Laing followed, and was murdered in the desert. In 1827-28 
Caillié passed from Rio Nunez, on the western coast, to Tim- 
buctoo, and from thence, through the Sahara, to Moroceo. 

Bruce, in 1768-73; Browne, who visited Darfur in 1793; 

Burckhardt, in 1814; Cailliand, in 1819 ; Riippell, in 1824-25 ; 
tussegger, in 1837; D’Abbadie, in 1838-44; Dr. Beke, in 
1840-44; D’Arnaud and Werne, on the White Nile in 1840- 
42; and Brun Rollet, in 1845, explored, and published narra- 
tives of their observations and adventures in Eastern Africa. 

To establish trade and to abolish slavery in Northern Africa 
as far south as Lake T’sad, Dr. Barth, accompanied by Richard- 
son and Dr. Overweg, left England in 1849. His companions 
died, but he successfully prosecuted his work until 1856. His 
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three volumes, published by Harper & Brothers, New York, are 
a rich treasury of information about the ethnography, religion, 
government, morals, manners, customs, commerce, and resources 
of tlie Sahara tribes, and of the central Negro states of the 
Northern Soodan. Burton and Speke, from Zanzibar, in 1857- 
59, discovered Lake Tanganyika. Speke also discovered another 
large lake, which he supposed to be the head reservoir of the 
Nile. Simultaneously, or nearly so, Petherick (1858), Lejean, 
Miani, the Poncets, Antinori, Debpno, and Pency added much 
to our knowledge of the upper White Nile from the Egyptian 
side. Duveyrier, the scientific French traveler, also explored 
the Sahara. In 1860 Speke and Grant left Zanzibar for the 
lake the former had discovered. Speke named it the Victoria 
Nyanza, and traced the river overflowing from it to the White 
Nile at Gondokoro. In 1861 Gerhard Rohlfs, in Morocco, and 
in 1862 Petherick, on the White Nile, made important contri- 
butions to geographical science. In 1864 Sir Samuel Baker, 
pushing forward from Gondokoro, discovered the second great 
reservoir of the Nile, and named it the Albert Nyanza. In 
1865-6 Rohlfs crossed the northern portion of the continent by 
nearly Barth’s route, and thence south-westerly to the Bight of 
Benin. Dr. Schweinfurth, in 1869-71, penetrated the region of 
the complicated network of tributaries received by the White 
Nile, north-west of Gondokoro. Baker then annexed the whole 
country south, to the equator, to Egypt, and planted garrisons 
to maintain the hold. In 1869 Winwood Reade, from Sierra 
Leone to the head of the Niger; in 1867 Munzinger, in North- 
ern Abyssinia; and-in 1869 Dr. Nachtigal, carrying presents 
from the king of Prussia to the sultan of Bornoo on Lake 
T’sad, in acknowledgment of that potentate’s kindness to for- 
mer travelers, increased the volume of African geography. 
The latter particularly did excellent service by investigating 
the central mountainous country of Tibesti, which was previ- 
ously known only by report. 

Dr. Lenz, since then, has added the observations of the 
only scientifically trained explorer that ever traversed the vast 
region lying between Barth’s route through Rhat and Air to the 
Atlantic to our knowledge of the Sahara. Quitting Tangier 
in November, 1879, he arrived at Timbuctoo in July, 1880, and 
at St. Louis, by way of the Senegal, in November following. 
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Leaving the city of Morocco on the 6th of March, in the guise 
of a Turkish physician, he was refused any guard beyond 
Terodant, south of the Atlas, on the ground that the sultan 
exercised but slight authority over the fierce and fanatical 
Shloh tribes in the southern part of his dominions. Intrust- 
ing himself to the hands of some Towara-Kabyle robbers, they 
conducted him safely through the territory of their people to 
Iler. There and at Temenet the dense population is chiefly 
of the Berber race. The Maribda Kabyles received him hos- 
pitably. Dr. Lenz discovered that the Atlas range is composed 
of three parallel chains; that the sand of the Great Desert was 
not formed by marine action, inasmuch as there were only 
fresh-water fossils, and that no part of it is below the ocean 
level. His barometric observations put an end to the scheme 
of inundating the Western Sahara. At Timbuctoo he was 
treated kindly, and for about a week was the guest of the head 
magistrate. He found it to be the chief slave-mart of West- 
ern Soodan, and that it supports numerous scliools, possesses 
rich libraries, and is still the center in which the commercial 
exchanges between the Western Soodan and the Niger on the 
one hand, and the Sahara and the Mediterranean lands on the 
other, are conducted. From thence he made his way through 
the populous lands of the Massina and Bambarra to the Senegal. 
In all these regions, the work of exploration is mainly pro- 
gressing through the instrumentality of Christian missionaries. 

Careful study of the observations made by this multitude of 
travelers enables ethnographers, like Keith Johnston, to speak 
with near approach to certainty of the ethnical characters of 
the African populations. From the Mediterranean to the 
twentieth parallel of North latitude the population is mainly 
Arabie and Turkish. Many Jews and some French are domi- 
ciled among them. The Berber of the Atlas system of mount- 
ains, the Tuaricks (Tuaryck, Touareg, Tawarek) and Tibbus 
of the Sahara, and the Copts of Egypt are of pure blood, or 
of blood with slight intermixture from foreign sources. The 
Moors are of mixed descent, native and foveign. “The Moors,” 
says Topinard, “are the result of complex crossing between 
the Berber and every sort of ethnic element in which the 
Arab predominates.” * From the twentieth parallel of North 

* “ Anthropology,” pp. 461, 462. 
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latitude to the Cape Colony the Negro tribes are overwheli- 
ingly in the ascendant. 

The Copts of Egypt number about 145,000, and are darker 
than the Arabs. They have flat foreheads, hair of soft and 
woolly character, noses short but not flat, mouths wide, lips 
thick, eyes large and bent upward in an angle like those of 
the Mongols, cheek-bones high, and beards thin. Strains of 
Greek, Nubian, and Abyssinian blood flow in their veins. 
"Mainly of the sect called Jacgbite, Eutychian, Monophysite, 
and Monothelite, they are very bigoted and hate all other 
Christians. Sullen, avaricious, deceitful, ignorant, and faith- 
less, they are still among the best clerks, government officials, 
merchants, and artisans of the country. They speak Arabic; 
the Coptic language being practically dead. 

The countries above Egypt are inhabited by two tribes of 
people resembling each other in physical character, but of dis- 
tinct language and origin. One is probably aboriginal, the 
other foreign. Dr. Prichard terms them Eastern Nubians, or 
Nubians of the Red Sea, and Nubians of the Nile, or Ber- 
berines. All are of red-brown complexion, approaching black, 
but different from the ebony hue of the Eastern Negroes. The 
hair is frizzled and thick, yet not as woolly as that of the Guinea 
Negroes. The Eastern Nubians inhabit the country between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and are nomads. The northern 
division is denominated Ababdeh, who extend northward in 
the eastern division to Kosseir. On the parallel of Deir they 
border on the Bishareens. Thence the Bishareens extend to the 
confines of Abyssinia. The latter are extremely savage and 
inhospitable, mostly nomadic, and subsist on milk and flesh, 
sometimes drinking the warm blood of living animals. Their 
form is handsome, features bedutiful, eyes fine and expressive, 
and complexion dark-brown or chocolate color. 

The Nubians of the Nile, Berberines, or Bardbra, resort to 
Egypt as laborers, inhabit the valleys of the Nile from the 
southern limit of Egypt to Sennaar, and are distinct from the 
Arabs, and all the surrounding nations. Addicted to agricult- 
ure, arboriculture, and irrigation; honest in business relations, 
and sincere professors of Islam, they hold the high esteem of 
the Egyptians. The Bardbra are divided into three sections by 
dialect ; namely, the Nouba, the Kenous, and the Dongolawi. 
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Dr. Prichard regards them as an offset from the original stock 
which first peopled Egypt and Nubia. 

West of Nubia, beyond and extending into the Libyan 
Desert, are the Tibbus, who spread over the eastern portions of 
the Sahara as far as Fezzan and Lake T’sad, the “locality of 
ancient Libyans or Libyes.” Dr. Latham considers their lan- 
guage as probably belonging to the Nubian class. Their color 
is not uniform. In some it is black, in others copper-colored.* 
Slim and well-made; their cheek-bones high; noses flat in 
many, aquiline in others; mouth large; teeth fine; lips often 
European ; eyes expressive, and hair curled, but not woolly. 
The females are of light and elegant form, and walk in strik- 
ingly erect manner. 

The Tibbus, called Zebu by Dr. Barth—every traveler in 
Africa having his own particular orthography of its proper 
names—are chiefly pastoral, keeping horses, sheep, and goats ; 
but camels constitute the principal riches. Dr. Nachtigal 
describes the Tibbus of Tibesti as of model stature, well-made, 
elegant and muscular. Color is of all shades between clear 
bronze and black. The greater number are of dark bronze hue, 
but have not the slightest trace of Negro physiognomy. Their 
commerce consists largely of slaves, and is carried on between 
the Soodan, Fezzan, and Tripoli. 

“All that is not Arabic in the kingdom of Morocco,” says 
Dr. Latham, “all that is not Arabic in the French provinces 
of Algeria, and all that is not Arabic in Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Fezzan, is Berber.” The language of the whole Mediterranean 
sea-coast between Tripoli and Egypt, and the language of the 
Sahara, is Berber. ‘ As a general rule,” the same writer adds, 
“the Arabic is the language for the whole of the sea-coast from 
the Delta of the Nile to the Straits of Gibraltar, and from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the north of the Senegal.” The more 
than twenty different Berber tribes of the Atlas ranges are at 
perpetual feud with each other; are poor, hardy, and accus- 
tomed to privations and hardships. The Shuluh are chiefly 
huntsmen, but also eultivate the ground. The Kabyles of 
Algeria and Tunis are industrious farmers and miners, of 
middle stature, of brown, and sometimes nearly black, com- 
plexion. The Tawarek are spread in various tribes over, the 
* Barth, “ Discoveries in North and Central Africa.” 
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greater portion of the Sahara, and are particularly described in 
the appendixes to the monumental work of Dr. Barth. Very 
different in point of moral character, they are all fine men 
—tall, straight, and handsome—physieally considered. Ab- 
stemious and adventurous, they clothe themselves from head to 
foot, and cover the face up to the eyes with a black or colored 
handkerchief. 

The Moors of Morocco and the Mediterranean coast are a 
mixed race, the primitive element being the Mauritanian. 
Next the Arab blood was infused. After the conquest of 
Spain they intermarried with the natives of that country, 
whence they were driven out after holding it for seven cent- 
uries. They resemble Europeans and western Asiatics more 
than Arabs or Berbers. Their language is the Mogrebin dia- 
lect of the Arabs. Intellectual, and not wholly unlettered, 
they are cruel, revengeful, and bloodthirsty. The elegant and 
graceful chivalry of their ancestors in Spain is not among 
their attributes. They have been the worst pirates on the 
Mediterranean, and still show traces of the old habits. In re- 
ligion they are Mohammedan, in diet temperate, in dress sim- 
ple, excepting the richer classes. Most are merchants, mechan- 
ies, or agriculturists, but there are also many wandering tribes. 
As artisans, and especially in the manufacture of swords, sad- 
dlery, and metallic ornaments, they are very skillful. 

Tribes of true Arabic descent are seattered about from the 
highlands of Abyssinia over Nubia and Egypt, and westward 
over the central provinces of Waday, Bornoo, Kordofan, and 
Darfur. Others wander through the Libyan and Saharan Des- 
erts, in the territories of Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, and are a 
totally distinct race from the Kabyles. Adventurers of Arabic 
origin have subdued native tribes of every nationality, and 
ruled them as sovereign lords. The differences of color and 
features observable among the Afric-Arabians are largely due 
to intermarriage with neighbors, 

Jews are numerous in all the towns of North Africa, and are 
the principal merchants and brokers. Wealthy and vain, the) 
are compelled to hide their riches from the eupidity of native 
rulers. The Jewesses of Morocco and Algiers are remarkable 
for personal beauty. The Turks are simply encamped in Africa, 
and scarcely deserve to be named among the African peoples. 
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The Abyssinians, as we have already seen, are of mixed blood. 
Their Christianity is of very superstitious and degraded type, 
and is gradually succumbing to the pressure of the Moham- 
medan religion. In morals they are equally fallen. Of cuop- 
per hue, waa with beautifully cles ar yet languishing eyes, black 
and crisp, yet not woolly, hair, they are altogether different 
from the Negroes. 

The Negroes are only portions of the numerous offshoots of 
the Ethiopic stock ; “ but, between the receding forehead, the 
projecting shook-bouss, the thick lips, of the Negro of Guinea, 
and the more straight configuration of the head of a Galla in 
Abyssinia, there are still many striking analogies ; and modern 
philology having traced still greater analogies, denoting a com- 
mon origin among the only-apparently disconnected languages 
of so many thousands of tribes, whose color presents all the hues 
between the deepest black and the yellow-brown, it is no 
longer doubtful that the Negro, the Galla, the Somali, and the 
Caffre all belong to the same ethnological stock.” * 

A remarkable race of wild nomadic hunters, possibly of 
Abyssinian extraction, occupies the high plateau which rises 
between the coast land and the Victoria Nyanza. They bear 
the appellation of Wamasai, Wakwari, ete., and are the ter- 
ror of the more settled inhabitants of the adjacent countries. 
The Gallas, who roam over an immense tract in Eastern Af- 
rica, south of Abyssinia, hold a middle position—in respect of 
physical conformation—between the Guinea Negro and the 
Arab and Berber. The face is rounder than that of the Arab, 
and the nose almost as straight ; while the hair, though strongly 
frizzled, is not as woolly as that of the Negro, nor are the lips 
so thick. Large of size and of great strength, their color va- 
ries between black and deep brown. Some of the women are 
—for Gallas—remarkably fair. The Somali, originally Arabs, 
occupy part of the Galla country, and, for the most part, lead a 
wandering, pastoral life. 

Such are the ethnical clfracters of North and Central Africa, 
which comprise from seventy-five to a hundred millions of in- 
habitants. That they are now undergoing further modifica- 
tions, whose processes will probably be more rapid in the near 
future, is obvious to those who watch the eventful drama now 


* “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Ninth edition, 1875. 
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enacting in the valley of the Nile. The eyes of Christendom 
rest upon the heroic soldier, and no less heroic Christian, Gen- 
eral Gordon, whose personal presence and influence were 
thought almost, if not quite, sufficient to quell the serious dis. 
turbances in the Egyptian Soodan. When appointed by the 
Khedive governor of Soodan, in addition to the province of 
the equator and the littoral of the Red Sea, with absolute finan- 
cial authority, he wrote, under date of February 17, 1877: 
“Tt will be my fanlt if slavery does not cease, and if these 
vast regions are not open to the'world. So there is an end of 
slavery, if God wills; for the whole secret of the matter is in 
the government of the Soodan, and if the man who holds that 
government is against it, it must cease.” 

The Khedive wrote to Gordon subsequently, saying : “ Use 
all the powers I have given you; take every step you think 
necessary ; punish, change, dismiss all officials as you please.” 
Gordon’s firman was read to a crowd at Khartoum, the capital 
of his government. Missionaries and merchants, priests and 
ulemas, consuls, cadis, and fellaheen, all crowded to see him. 
* But,” said an eye-witness, “ it is, above all, the poor country 
people who look upon him as their saviour.” 

His hopes were not realized. Islam, cupidity, and ingrained 
habit thwarted his benign purpose. He checked, but did not 
end, the slave-trade. During three weeks of April, 1880, five 
convoys of slaves arrived in Egypt from Kordofan, Sennaar, 
and Darfur. On the 20th more than 900 slaves openly entered 
Siout—300 miles from Cairo. 

Prior to this, on the 8th of August, 1879, Ismael, Khedive 
of Egypt, was deposed and replaced by his son Mohammed 
Tewfik. Events followed each other with startling rapidity. 
In 1882, the British subdued the revolt of Arabi Pasha. 
Another revolt broke out simultaneously in the remote prov- 
inces of the Soodan, where the inhabitants grievously suffered 
from the confiscations, oppressive taxes, cruelty, and still more 
from the corrupt officials and farmers of taxes of the Egyptians. 
The rebels are Negroes, with an occasional infusion of Arab 
blood. These dark races are fanatical Moslems, brave and 
hardy, and were the best soldiers in the Egyptian army. 
Mohammed Achmet, born in Dongola, west of the Nile, a boat- 


builder by trade, proclaimed himself to be El Mahdi, the 
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expected successor of the Great Prophet, and the deliverer of the 
people. The superstitious and oppressed flocked to his stand- 
ard. So did the Baggara Arabs, the former slave-hunters of the 
White Nile. Victor in successive encounters with the Egyp- 
tians, lie marched upon Sennaar, after his triumph near Kor- 
dofan, and for several months was sole master of the Soodan. 
The Soodanese have shown themselves to be no contemptible 
antagonists At Abu Harras, on the right bank of the Blue 
Nile, where Mohammed Taha, who styled himself the vizier of 
the Mahdi, was defeated by Geigler Pasha, 
the leader of the insurgents came out to meet them [the Egyp- 
tians] surrounded by hundreds of praying dervishes, and fol- 
lowed by his warriors and all the women and children. The 
fanatics allowed themselves to be decimated without faltering, 
until the scherif, whose seemingly charmed life inspired the sol- 
diers with superstitious fear, was at last struck by a bullet. Then 
they scattered, pursued by the savage soldiery, who spared none. 


Sennaar was recovered, but in Kordofan El Mahdi was vie- 
torious. When El Obeid surrendered to him, Iskander Bey, 
the commandant, and the larger portion of the garrison, accept- 
ed service under his banner. Three hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand warriors now followed his standard. From Kordofan 
he advanced with 300,000 Soodanese, to meet the Egyptian 
army, under Hicks Pasha, and inflicted an annihilating defeat. 
All the camels, stores, and munitions, with thirty-six Norden- 
feldt, Krupp, and mountain guns, fell into his hands. Colonel 
Coetlogen, who was almost the only surviving European in the 
Soodan, and next in command, collected the scattered remnants 
of the Ezyptian forces at Khartoum and other important posts. 

Sennaar now declared for El Mahdi. The Bedouins of the 
coast joined the rebellion, and the whole Soodan became in- 
volved, with the exception of the fortified trading-posts. The 
movement threatened to extend to the Arabs of Asia, and to 
break the power of the Sultan of Turkey. Thence it might 
pass into India, inflame the passions of the Moslems there, and 
cause a repetition of all the horrors of the Sepoy mutiny. 
Great Britain was obliged to take Egyptian affairs into her own 
hands. British interests in the Delta and in the Suez Canal 
were violently menaced. The interposition of Turkey could 
not be admitted, nor could the Egyptians be left to “ stew in 
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their own juice,” as it was phrased. The Khedive was com- 
pelled to submit to the humiliating measures proposed by Great 
Britain ; and to secure the alliance of the King of Abyssinia 
by consenting to the cession of the port of Massowah, and the 
abandonment of a great part of the Soodan, drawing the new 
frontier on a line from Suakin through Berber to Khartoum. 
In the winter of 1883-84, Osman Digna, the leader of the 
slave-dealing coast Arabs, acting independently, and yet in re- 
lation to El Mahdi, inflicted crughing defeats on the Egyptians 
on the east coast. Suakin was the only remaining post that 
could offer effective resistance. Belief in the irresistible des- 
tiny of El Mahdi paralyzed the courage of the troops, and con- 
vineed both foreign and native officers of the futility of any fur- 
ther attempts on their part to check his progress. The brilliant 
exploits of the British troops in the same region have since 
humbled the pride of Osman Digna, and done much toward the 
probable ultimate success of the British expedition, by way of 
the Nile, against El] Mahdi. 

Britain has a providential commission to execute there. Her 
sublime mission is to abolish slavery, establish beneficent com- 
mercial relations, and introduce that Christianity which will 
take up the work of ethnically-unifying Islam, and cause the 
unity in diversity of the human race to be apparent under con- 
ditions of truth, justice, and love. 

The African race has attained its present civilization through 
the white race, notably from the Arabs. In order to raise itself 
to a higher civilization, it has need of a new initiation. To the 


white race, consequently, belongs the initiative in the develop- 
ment of the common civilization.* 


The grand purposes of the Almighty march on to their ulti- 
mate accomplishment. Christtan civilization is bent upon the 
redemption of the “ Dark Continent.” Faith working by love 
is the golden line to be stretched across that boiling caldron of 
warring races—a line around which the different divisions shall 
erystallize—in distinction and yet in unity, in difference and 
yet at peace. 

* M. d’Kichthal, “ Bulletin de la Societé Kthnologique de Paris, 1847.” 
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READING THE HYMNS. 


SEVERAL weeks since two successive numbers of ‘‘The Independent” 
contained each a contributed article devoted to the reading of hymns, as 
a part of the exercises of public worship. First, Professor Townsend, of 
the Boston School of Theology, recognizing the especially infelicitous 
style in which this part of the service is often rendered, proceeded to 
point out, somewhat “ professionally,” how it should be done, Some of 
his suggestions are unquestionably good; but our observation of readings 
in poetry, and especially of hymns, by professional elocutionists, has not 
increased our confidence in the prospect of any considerable relief from 
this confessed evil by any of the ordinary rules of the rhetoricians. As 
with artistic music, so with artistic readings, both are but ill adapted to 
the requirements of public worship. The second paper is by Professor 
Harris, of Andover Seminary, who proposes to obviate the whole diffi- 
culty by entirely omitting that part of the service, which may remind one 
of the quack doctor's method for curing his patient—let him die, and 
that will make an end of the disease. The reasons urged for this are in 
the form of facts, which in nearly every case belong to the category of 
false facts. ‘‘ It retards the progress of the service,” he tells us; which, 
however, cannot be the case, if it is itself a part of the service, as it 
should be, and (as it is capable of being made) an important and espe- 
cially interesting part. This assumption, that reading the hymn is not 
properly a legitimate part of the service, runs through all the plea for its 
disuse, and the whole objection falls if that assumption is set aside. 

It is conceded that our non-liturgical worship is liable to suffer 
from want of attention to the esthetical element, which is so intimately 
related to public worship; and but for which Church music of any kind 
would be out of place. The public reading of the Scriptures needs no 
defense; and though the lesson may be an entirely familiar one, its reading 
is not for that reason any the less acceptable or profitable. The sermon 
itself may present flothing really new, but be simply made up of ‘the 
old, old story,” so often told in our hearing, and with which we have 
been familiar from our childhood. One might, at less expense of time and 
labor, read quite as good sermons at home—if wisely selected, much bet- 
ter ones than the average of pulpit discourses—and yet we do not plead for 
no sermon from the pulpit. The services of the house of God are not to 
be tried by the rules of either the concert or the lecture; they have other 
and higher purposes, and their exercises are to be directed by other rules. 
And these, properly understood and reduced to practice, will much more 
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than simply justify the reading from the pulpit of the hymns that are to 
be used by the choir or the congregation, as the case may be. In pass- 
ing, it may be observed that the hymns, as to their sense and meaning, 
can be heard in the church only as they are read; for, unless helped by 
the book, the worshipers in most cases will be as ignorant of the words 
of the hymn ostensibly being sung as they would be if the language used 
were Italian or Choctaw. And as between private reading, whether at 
home or in the pew, and the public presentation, either ‘said or sung,” 
the preference must be conceded to the latter, if at all well rendered. So 
in the lack of intelligible articulation in the singing, the reading of the 
hymns is all that the congregation cam have of these ‘‘ aids to devotion.” 

In non-liturgical worship, the hymns chiefly supply the place of the 
ritual; the ‘‘ hymnal” holds the place of the prayer-book or the breviary. 
Every argument that can be offered in favor of ‘‘common prayer” applies 
with larger emphasis to congregational singing; and yet, in the peculiar 
condition of musical education among us, that style of worship has be- 
come very nearly impossible. We have been educated beyond the inar- 
tistic melodies of the past age, when quantity of voice compensated for 
any deficiency of correct musical rendering; but yet we remain, scarcely 
less than were our fathers, without musical training as to both perform- 
ance and appreciation; and our choirs, away in the organ-lofts, seem to 
regard it as no part of their business to cause the silent occupants of the 
pews to recognize any thing but the mingling of sweet, but inarticulated, 
sounds. The rationale of placing the music at the farthest possible re- 
move from the congregation, and in the most complete isolation, is 
among the unexplained mysteries which fail to excite surprise simply 
because we have become familiar with them. Sympathy, at such long 
range, is not easily awakened, and to average church-goers, that part of 
the service is something as to which they feel themselves to be spectators 
rather than participants. In nearly all American churches fashionable 
music is, by the mass of attendants, endured rather than enjoyed ; and 
those who have come with a sincere desire to worship and be edified, 
must wait in exemplary patience for the ‘‘ performance” to end, and 
something appreciable to take its place. So far as instruction and stirring 
up the mind to spiritual thoughts and aspirations is the object to be 
sought for in public worship, about the only available good to be de- 
rived from the hymns must come from their being heard from the pulpit 
rather than from the organ-loft. 

The old-style method of ‘‘lining the hymns,” now quite antiquated, 
was not without its advantages. Words and sentences uttered by the 
living voice are vastly more effective than when simply presented to the 
thought through the eye; and then the retention of the words and forms 
of speech in the memory, that they might be sung a little later, tended to 
command closer attention and to fix them permanently in the memory. 
And there is but little room to doubt that church-going people of fifty 
years ago, among whom the hymns were “lined,” were much more 
familiar with the contents of their hymn-books than are their children 
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and grandchildren. The Wesleyans in England stil! practice the time- 
honored usage with slight modifications, They usually first read the 
whole hymn through, often six six-line stanzas (they make much use of 
the 6-8 measures), and then they repeat it, verse by verse, as it is sung. 
The practice evidently improves the performance, for they are generally 
good readers of hymns, while with us there are very few such. A hymn 
properly read is also interpreted in the reading, and its chief points are 
emphasized and made impressive. There is all the difference in the 
world between the mere recitation of a few lines of poetry, and rendering 
the piece in such a manner that the soul of the reader shall go out with 
his words to the hearts of the hearers. It may be doubted whether by 
any other method so much of the very best forms of scriptural theology 
can be taught—not as dry dogmas, but as living spiritual verities—as by a 
judicious use of our hymns; but in order to this, the reader must himself 
be in sympathy with their spirit; must have rooted in his mind and 
heart what he reads; and must render this service not merely perfunc- 
torily, but as an integral part of the worship of the house of the Lord. 


PHILOSOPHICO-THEOLOGIZING. 


It is a remarkable but a very obvious truth, that one’s own failures sel- 
dom convince him that he is not still entirely competent to teach others 
how to succeed; and accordingly your thoroughly ‘‘ played-out ” genius 
usually assumes to speak oracularly concerning the things as to which he 
has most surely demonstrated his incompetency. Accordingly, Mr. O. B. 
Frothingham, whose name is sufficient introduction to our readers, and 
who has certainly proved a most conspicuous failure as a religious teacher, 
and at length has abandoned not only the pulpit but also the Church, 
seems now to expect that he will still be regarded as quite competent to 
dispose of all the great questions respecting the subjective phenomena of 
‘religious experience,” and therefore he asks us, in a late number of the 
‘“‘North American Review,” to sit at his feet and learn of him. 

It must not be supposed, however, that when he talks about ‘‘ conver- 
sion” he uses that word as one of the cant expressions of those from 
whom he differs. Quite the contrary; he includes himself among the 
‘*all religious people (who) believe in a new life as the condition of spir- 
itual peace and contentment, and of that tranquillity of soul in which is 
supreme felicity.” All who are familiar with the dialect of the class of 
quasi-religionists, in which Mr. Frothingham must be reckoned—though 
the classification is rather loose—know very well that almost the whole 
vocabulary of evangelical religion has been made to do service in setting 
forth their ‘‘ other gospel.” They can talk as readily as any revivalist or 
mystic of ‘‘the new birth,” ‘‘change of heart,” ‘‘sacrifice,” and ‘‘ con- 
secration;” and, indeed, of whatever is understood by evangelical be- 
lievers as precisely indicative of the very things as to which they and 
their ‘‘liberal” antagonists are diametrically sepsrated. But a very lit- 
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tle attention to their utterances makes it manifest, that while the words 
are tle same the sense is wholly different. It is not their method, how- 
ever, to openly reject and antagonize that which real Christians hold to 
be fundamental and indispensable, but to ignore all these, and then by 
another form of teaching to infuse new meanings into the language used, 
and so to divert the whole train and substance of thinking toward new, 
and distinctively other, modes and tendencies. It is known that in 
adopting the Greek language as a vehicle for the deep spiritual truths of 
the Gospel, new meanings were infused into the terminology of that clas- 
sical language; insomuch that a lexicon of the ancient Greek is not a 
proper exponent of the Greek of the New Testament. A reverse course 
is now pursued ; and the language of the religious life is, by a process of 
evisceration, compelled to indicate an unspiritual naturalism. The word 
and its cognates, which in the New Testament is used to indicate evan- 
gelical repentance, in its classical use implies simply ‘‘ consideration” 
and ‘‘change of proceeding,” in respect to either methods or objects, 
Accordingly, it is now the fashion to restore to this word (and others in 
like manner) its old heathen import, and so reduce the repentance of the 
Gospel to a “reformation” of life and manners more or less thorough 
and far-reaching. 

The great and controlling design of the so-called liberal pulpit and 
press of the present time is to eliminate the supernatural from religion, 
Just as the Scientists have been especially concerned to get rid of God in 
nature, so are these, above all else, solicitous that their theology shall have 
the least possible of God in it, And as those find in nature the ‘‘ prom- 
ise and potency ” of all the phenomena of the material world, so these 
profess to be able not only to explain all the phenomena of mind without 
going beyond itself, but also to provide for all the wants of humanity 
from within itself. And so neither class has any use for God. The lan- 
guage of Scripture is very freely employed by these writers and preachers; 
but clearly not to teach what must be believed, but only for illustration 
and ornamentation, As one would quote words and phrases from Shakes- 
peare or Milton in literature, or Bacon in philosophy, or Blackstone in 
law, so these employ the words of Scripture, for only secondary purposes, 
To the ingenuous reader who comes to the Bible that he may learn from 
it what is the truth, its teachings are scarcely capable of being misunder- 
stood, for there are manifest in all its parts and in its totality a tone and 
tendency of spirit and a trend and drift of thought that cannot be mis- 
taken; and by these the willing and believing will be almost infallibly 
guided into all needful truth. But if it is used only as a collection of 
historical illustrations, and of wise or not so wise sayings, the language 
of the Bible may be made the vehicle for a merely soulless naturalism. 
The process by which the words of Scripture are made to do service for 
the ‘‘liberal” theology affords a remarkable instance of what may be 
accomplished by unrestrained skill and ingenuity in replacing the sub- 
stance of a thing by other matter without destroying its form, very much 
as a mass of so-called petrified wood retains its original outline, but none 
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of its substance. The fault of the system of thinking and believing of 
which Mr. Frothingham is eminently the representative, is not that its as- 
sumptions and conclusions are wrong as details of a system fundament- 
ally correct, but that it is wholly and fundamentally wrong. Its God is 
not He whom the Bible reveals; its Christ is not the man of Nazareth and 
Calvary; its Spirit is not the divine one, but it is human; and its whole 
substance is not of heaven, but of the earth. It may, indeed, em- 
body some things in themselves not unlike what may be found in the 
Gospel, just as similar details may be found in the most diverse speci- 
mens of natural history; but these in neither case disprove the essential 
distinctiveness of the two objects. In this case they are Christ and 
Belial. This may be seen in what are Mr. Frothingham’s ideas of the 
nature of conversion and what are its conditions and resultant phenomena; 
which, though nowhere expressed in single phrases, are clearly enough 
seen in the course of his remarks. As it is simply a ‘‘turning,” it may 
or may not indicate repentance in the writer’s own naturalistic sense of 
that word, for he who has not gone astray need not turn again. Essen- 
tially, it is simply a good education—intellectual, westhetical, and moral. 
Its only necessary conditions are opportunities and teachableness, and its 
results are good character and conduct, estimated according to conven- 
tional standards. 

These, it will be seen, ignore and practically disallow all of the dis- 
tinctive Christian characteristics of the subject. The ‘holiness ” which, 
according to Scripture, is the ethical ideal of the divine character, sub- 
sisting in burning intensity, is reduced to the shadowy and uncertain, and 
at best unelevated, ‘‘ virtue” of the Roman stoic. ‘‘ Sin,” the opposite pole 
to God’s holiness in the ethical cosmos, appears simply as a more or less 
widely ‘‘missing the mark,” by falling short or going beyond, or by 
aberrations to the right hand or the left—only an incompleteness, to be 
regretted rather than censured, and certainly not to be avenged. Such 
notions of the fundamental doctrines upon which all practical religions 
must be based render void, preposterous, and often odious, the distinc- 
tive doctrines of the evangelical Churches. The minified estimation of sin 
reduces guilt to a minimum, and so makes a deep and pungent ‘‘ convic- 
tion of sin” the fancy of a disordered mind—perhaps the effect of a dis- 
ordered liver. The only allowable atonement for sin is found in reforma- 
tion and restitution, which become ‘ vicarious” wherever there is a 
community of interests either good or bad, and in the exercise of kindly 
offices among men. For the Christ of the New Testament and the 
Church there is no place in such a system. If the historical Christ shed 
his blood for others than himself, so have thousands of others, perhaps 
quite as freely. If he died a martyr to his own teachings, so did Socra- 
tes to his; and so, in less conspicuous ways, have done untold multitudes 
of men and women, And because the Christ of the Gospels was at best 
only one of the great and good men of the world, Mr. Frothingham and 
those of the same way of thinking do well to refuse to specially honor 
him by consenting to be called Christians, 
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It is especially noticeable that in his crusade against the Christian 
doctrines, of which that of ‘‘ conversion” is among the most considerable, 
Mr. F. found himself opposed to all parts and divisions of the Christian 
Church; and that by closer inspection it appears that between Catholics 
and Protestants the teachings of the latter are te him much the more ob- 
jectionable, and among Protestants those are most astray, and most 
to be antagonized, who hold closely and tenaciously to the specifically 
evangelical doctrines. And yet he finds the nearest approach to the rea!. 
ization of his ideal in a ‘‘ school of thought” in one of our less numerous 
nominal Protestant sects, ‘‘the Broad-Churchmen,” whose title to this 
partiality may be the fact, assigned by another for a like preference, that 
they never trouble themselves about politics or religion. They ‘* wel- 
come every kind of culture;” are “indifferent to the current topics of 
theology ;” and their ‘conception of Christ” is altogether ‘‘ spiritual,” 
so making him only a spiritual man in their own low sense of spirituality. 
It is, however, a real and valuable service rendered to the truth when 
the irreconcilable difference between the doctrines of the Gospel and 
those of rationalistic naturalism are thus clearly set forth in their essential 
antagonism. 


**THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONVERSION.” 


The startling announcement made by the young Prophet of Galilee to 
the learned Jewish ruler, that in order to be found within the kingdom of 
grace a man must be ‘ born again,” elicited from the great man an ex- 
pression of wonder and perplexity which took form in the question, 
‘* How can these things be?” From that time onward that question has 
continued to be asked, but it has never been answered. The fact that 
such a work is necessary is conceded by very many, including not a few 
of those with whom that young Galilean has not been accepted as a com- 
petent instructor; and though some have made tentative but abortive 
attempts toward the,detection of its impulsive force, and of its processes, 
the more rationally thoughtful have conceded its practical insolubility. 

In an article in the October number of the ‘‘ North American Review,” 
whose title stands at the head of this paper, Mr. O. B. Frothingham dis- 
cusses this subject with characteristic acumen and force; but he reaches 
results that can be satisfactory to very few of his readers. IJncidentally, 
however, some notable concessions are made, with some of which we are 
now chiefly concerned. Respecting the inconceivableness of the proc- 
esses of a fundamental moral transformation he remarks, with a degree 
of force and clearness that may be commended to some dogmatizing 
philosophical theologians who profess to be able to solve all mysteries, 
but who so flatter themselves only because of the superficialness of their 
views: 

Nothing is more incomprehensible than the moral process of reformation. To 
change one’s mind permanently and re-clutely; to take a new view of human 
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nature and human life, of providence and duty, of the world of causes and effects; 
to turn about and face in the opposite directiou—is an altogetier unaccountable 
thing. 

° 


This is strong language; and yet it is noticeably in agreement with 
what we read in the Bible—as when the prophet likens the perversity of 
the heart, in its unchangeableness, to the leopard’s spots and the Ethiopian’s 
skin, or when Joshua says to Israel, ‘ Ye cannot serve the Lord,” or when 
Paul recognizes the invincibleness of the law of sin ‘‘in his members,” 
effectually constraining him to do ‘‘the evil that he would not.” Our 
Lord, in reply to the doubting query of Nicodemus, makes no attempt 
to solve this mystery, but concedes its inexplicability, while he reaf- 
firms the fact itself. Like the phenomena of the wind, which are certain 
but inexplicable, so are the processes of regeneration. The claim which 
some make in favor of the sufficiency of the human will to effectuate such 
a change is simply nonsense of the most arrant kind; very much as if 
one should pretend to be able to lift himself by his boot-straps. 

Any fundamental and essential change of moral character, in either 
direction, can be effected only by a power operating upon the subject ab 
extra—from beyond himself. As the stream cannot rise above its fountain- 
head, so the forces by which the established substratum of the moral 
character shall be removed and replaced must originate in a source be- 
yond and above the subject of which such a moral nature is a predicate, 
Even Pelagianism did not assert the possibility of self-conversion; for, by 
disallowing that the human heart is so really bad as to require any essen- 
tial change, it obviated the necessity of conversion; and, therefore, if any 
finally fail of eternal life, their falling away occurs in themselves individ- 
ually, and not as the consequence of coming short of an originally neces- 
sary spiritual transformation. The problem of conversion is only one 
side of the broader one which includes all and any possible fundamental 
changes of moral character in either direction. The beginning of moral 
evil—that is, sty, in the divine dominions—is a mystery, not only of the 
divine administration, but deeper still of essential possibility. Man, 
created in God’s moral likeness, fell into sin; not by the spontaneous 
action of bis free will, but by yielding to an impulse originating beyond 
himself. Nor is it possible to conceive that a moral agent, all of whose im- 
pulses are essentially good, and tend only to righteousness, could begin 
and prosecute and consummate a process of sinning against himself, as 
well as against God. And now, being alienated from God, first in character 
and afterward in life, to reverse the eccentric and downward course of 
his nature—to change its polarity and turn its gravitation Godward—is 
certainly beyond the soul's inherent powers. As to its originating force, 
therefore, the work of conversion is not only beyond the range of our 
philosophy, but it is directly contrary to its certain requirements. Mr. 
Frothingham, who represents a not inconsiderable school of thought, 
even after granting the inexplicability of the beginning of the process, 
assumes to teach what must be its rationale, in doing which he most in- 
consistently reduces the whole matter to a system of naturalism. 
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His references to the methods and practices of religious teachers of vari- 
ous schools to promote conversions, which are in some things pertinent 
and judicious but usually quite otherwise, have no bearing upon the 
subject covered by the title chosen by himself for his discussion; which 
is not about the methods used to bring about that work, but the nature 
of the work itself. Respecting this process the following excerpt, pre- 
senting Coleridge’s doctrine of “ The Redemption of the Will,” may not 
be out of place. (See ‘*‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,” April, 1853.) 

We are thus brought to the consideration of the conversion and regeneration 
of the will; its emancipation froin the thralldom of original sin by the destruction 
or removal of that principle or power from the soul. If indeed the depravation 
of the will is complete, such a restoration cau be effected only by a power oper- 
ating from beyond its own being. This, in theological language, would be a 
redemption by free grace. Whether there is such a redemption provided beyond 
himself for man, is primarily a question lying outside of the range of philosophy. 
That it is a possibility, though it is not susceptible of proof, a priori, no one can 
deny. Though we are at no time conscivus of the preseuce of such a renovating 
power acting upon our spiritual being, that negative fact is no argument agaiust 
it, since the point of its access is beyond the range of self-consciousness, 


Here again Coleridge shall speak for himself: 


If any retlecting mind be surprised that the aids of the divine Spirit should be 
deeper than our consciousness can reach, it must arise from the not having 
attended sufficieutly to the nature and necessary limits of human consciousness. 
For the same impossibility exists as to the first acts and movements of our own 
will—the furthest distance our recollection can follow back, the traces never lead 
us to the first foot-marks; tle lowest depth that the light of consciousness can 
visit, even with a doubtful glimmering, is still at an unknown distance from ihe 
ground.— Works, vol. i, pp. 153, 154. (American Edition.) 


But although the efficient cause of the conversion of the soul is beyond 
the range of philosophica! inquiry, there is nothing in the supposition 
of a divine agency in that werk to conflict with reason. The divine 
Spirit operates in secret, but the effects are manifest; and as in all other 
manifestations of the divine power, in nature no less than in grace, these 
things become assured to us by their phenomenal results. We know 
nothing of the secret causes of any thing, but only the facts, and in this the 
mysteries of the spiritual cosmos are no greater than those of the material. 

If through its own lack of spiritual power the soul has become enslaved 
to the depraved elements of the personal character, the power even to 
will what is good must come from an extraneous source. For this lack 
the scheme revealed in the Gospel makes provision by postulating the 
presence and efficiency of the aids of the Spirit, emancipating the will, 
and inclining it to choose the better part. And herein is seen the basis 
of personal responsibility in the case; and when the force of the will is 
united to those of the divine Spirit, the work of conversion is then and 
there effectuated, and the sinner, delivered from his own carnality, be- 
comes through grace *‘ a new creature.” All the efficiency is divine, and 
yet it is conditioned on the will of the subject; and whenever these con- 
cur conversion ensues, at once and completely. ‘‘If any man be in Christ, 
he is [now, at once] a new creature ” (kai?) xriovc.) 
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RIGHT ANB WRONG USES OF THE BIBLE. 


A very suggestive paper appeared not very long ago in ‘* The Christian 
Advocate” (New York), written by one of our younger ministers, entitled 
‘*The Microscopic Study of the Bible.” Though shut up to the narrow 
limits of a newspaper article, the writer successfully points out some of the 
obvious infelicities of certain largely practiced and much-praised methods 
of studying the Bible. His aim is to show that minute criticism of the 
words and phrases einployed is unfavorable to the adequate understand- 
ing of a discourse or any writing, and therefore that in that direction the 
kind of criticism which he described by the epithet *‘ microscopic” is 
unfavorable to right interpretation; a position which he fortifies with 
abundant proofs and illustrations. 

The fault aimed at is found chiefly among pretenders—purposed or oth- 
erwise—to superior skill in biblical interpretation, There are many such, 
who are nothing if they are not critical; whose lack of thorough learning 
unfits them for what they attempt, or who, if sufficiently learned in certain 
minor points, having attended only to the verbal forms of Scripture, have 
failed to appreciate its teachings in their aggregate completeness, The 
whole process is one of dissection, and the examination of the dissected 
parts, by tracing the etymology of words, and drawing out the rhetorical 
contents of phrases and sentences; a process which some one compares to 
that of an anatomist who should hold up an excavated eye-ball as an 
illustration of the beauty of the human face. In opposition to this method 
it may be said that words and sentences, wrought into discourses, are not 
simply isolated signs of ideas, but constituent elements of a composite 
thought, and therefore the whole taken together must determine their 
specific sense in cach particular case. Too much attention to minor de- 
tails—to single words and individual sentences—may operate adversely 
to the proper understanding of the scope and purpose of the discourse as 
a whole. 

The misleading tendency of this form of criticism is so manifest that it 
needs no demonstration. It is well known, however, that it has been ex- 
tensively employed in the interpretation of the Bible, and its destructive 
results have been ostentatiously proclaimed; and it has also been success- 
fully combated, and its power to do harm has been largely neutral- 
ized. But the evil deprecated appears also in a modified form among the 
uneducated. The use of the Bible ‘‘in the vulgar tongue,” by the com- 
mon people, with the accompanying right of private judgment, all of 
which must be accepted and approved as of the very essence of Protest- 
antism, is not without its possible dangers. The Anabaptists and the 
‘*Fifth Monarchy” men were great Bible readers; but coming to the 
Bible with strong but unintelligent preconceptions, they of course found 
abundant proofs to sustain the opinions they brought with them. The 
same thing was seen in the Adventist (Millerite) excitement of forty 
years ago, and the Premillenarians of the present day, though more sober, 
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and some of them better learned, are their lineal descendants. The sin- 
cerity of all these classes of persons need not be called in question, for 
their mistakes, however disastrous, were the logical results of their faulty 
method of using the Bible. And the same remark will apply to nearly all 
specifically sectarian opinions, even those of the Shakers and the Mormons, 
who also pretend to be guided by the Bible. 

The saying of the mother of Adam Bede, in her discussion with her 
‘‘Methody ” son, Seth, that ‘‘ You Methodies have a wonderful way of 
getting more out of a text than there is in it,” no doubt contains a just 
criticism, which is capable of a much wider application. The fashion of 
‘*improving ” the text for religious uses, by which the language is some- 
times clearly perverted, and at other times strange and alien meanings 
are forced into the words and images, belongs to the same wrong method. 
And of this there are many examples in high places. The headings 
affixed to the several Psalms and the chapters of our English Bible are 
usually forced constructions appearing with a false pretense to authority; 
and yet the Bible Society prints them as part of ‘‘the Holy Scripture 
without note or comment.” The use of reference texts is another case 
in point, for these, though perhaps not wholly without value, are certainly 
only human interpretations, and as such not always the most felicitous. 
The proof texts found in some famous catechisms and confessions pre- 
sent another example of the inapt and mistaken use of the words of Script- 
ure, many of them being entirely irrelevant as proofs, and others having 
no likeness to those with which they are collated except in the English 
words, the same one being used for wholly different ones in the original. 
It has been well said that the terms and phrases of the English Bible 
have become, by reason of their unintelligent use, asphywiated, so as to 
mean nothing, or depolarized, and transformed into new and strange 
senses. 

The Bible, though one, is also many; and its lessons, though found in 
all its parts, are nowhere presented as a formulated system. Its unity is 
found in the one spirit that pervades it in its entirety. Its truths and 
doctrines are to be learned, not so much from direct and specific state- 
ments, as from the drift of its expressions and the trend of its ideas; and 
these are so certain and manifest that any ordinarily-intelligent reader, 
using no tongue but his own vernacular, and having only an approxi- 
mately correct version of the sacred original Scriptures, will scarcely ever 
fail to be guided to the apprehension of all needful truth—enough to show 
him his duties and to confirm his faith and hope. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to use the Bible as one would use a catechism or a confession of faith, 
or even as a theological treatise. It indeed ‘‘contains sufficiently all doc- 
trines required of necessity for eternal salvation;” but its teachings are 
nowhere formulated, nor set forth in definite articles to be believed. It 
presents no systematic statements of the ‘‘ Economy of the Covenants,” it 
not, in the precise sense, a ‘‘ Body of Divinity ;” has no ‘‘ Philosophy of the 
Plan of Redemption,” nor ‘‘ Theory of the Atonement ;” and it affords 
very little material out of which the most fruitful fancy can construct a 
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** Physical Theory of the Future Life.” But it tells of God and Christ; 
and to the soul illuminated by the promised Comforter it reveals the 
reality of sin and salvation, and eternal life after death. And these 
things, though hidden from ‘*the wise and prudent,’’—that is, the verbal 
critics,—are revealed to ‘‘ babes,” who seck for them in the written word 
with simple faith. To find out all saving truth we need neither the 
microscope nor the telescope, but only faith in God and common sense, 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


An election for the chief magistrate of the nation has been held, and 
the result duly ascertained. The event largely engrossed the public atten- 
tion of the country during the latter half of the closing year, and a spec- 
tacle was presented which to some minds appeared as the sublime movement 
of ten millions of free citizens recording their preferences, and then calmly 
accepting the public verdict and loyally rallying to the support of the 
elect of the nation. To others it appeared as the quadrennial spasm of the 
politicians, contending for power and spoils by means and methods quite 
the cpposite of honorable and edifying. Both of these views are proba- 
bly correct in part; and, because we like to believe what is pleasant, we 
accept the former as the more truthful rendering of the case; not denying, 
however, that if the latter were equally acceptable the evidence of its cor- 
rectness would be sufficient. 

The most remarkable fact in the late election was, that both of the great 
partics went into the canvass without any well-defined political issues; 
and so the contest was clearly less for administrative measures and prin- 
ciples than for men and for parties—which, in the absence of great princi- 
ples, are simply factions. The politics of the country seem to be greatly 
disordered and mixed, with an almost entire lack of definite ideas of 
statesmanship, practical or speculative; and the evident attitude of both 
the parties toward nearly all the issues of the times which command the 
attention and awaken the zeal of earnest men has brought the best and 
the most thoughtful classes of the people into great perplexities. There 
is, indeed, no lack of living issues before the American people, but all 
these have been carefully ignored by the parties, or so referred to as to be 
entirely unsatisfactory. The result of all this is, that a large contingent, 
made up of the very best class of citizens, have found themselves ‘ out- 
side of politics,” some not voting at all, and others doing so with strong 
mental protests. 

Tried by their antecedents and historical records, the two parties are 
very clearly distinguished each from the other, and men of the class re- 
ferred to have heretofore had no difficulty in choosing between them. 
But the citizen’s obligations cannot be relegated to a party, nor can the 
past record, instead of the present status, of a party command the confi- 
dence of intelligent and patriotic citizens. The policy and measures to 
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promote which the Republican party was called into existence have passed 
into history, either by their successful accomplishment or by changes in 
public affairs which render them no longer open questions. But other 
matters have come to the front, in respect to which the representatives of 
that party, speaking through their conventions or by the press, are 
either entirely silent or painfully indefinite, or possibly on the wrong 
side. Evidently the Republican party of to-day is not the same, in either 
character or purpose, with that of thirty years ago, and therefore the 
reasons that impelled men to give it their support at the beginning no 
longer exist. And as a controlling portion of that party as it was during 
the years of its ascendency adhered to it, and gave it their support only 
because they approved its policy and measures, now that these no longer 
distinguish it their interest in it has ceased. That party had made, in- 
deed, a highly honorable history so long as it pursued its original de- 
signs; but that course terminated eight years ago, since which date it has 
made another and a very different record. 

Its Southern policy ceased to be pursued at the accession of President 
Hayes, who, having been elected by the help of the votes of South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, allowed the governors of those States, chosen at the 
same election and by larger majorities than his own, to be excluded from 
their places by manifest fraud and violence. During the subsequent 
eight years that party has had the presidency, and most of the time one or 
both of the houses of Congress; and what is the record that has been made ? 
Probably during no other equal term of years in the whole history of the 
country has there been so much of the very worst kind of legislation by 
Congress, every part of which the party could and should have prevented. 
The reader will readily think of the silver coinage law, which was en- 
acted for purely fraudulent purposes, and passed over the president’s 
veto by two thirds of both houses. The anti-Chinese law, which we 
need not characterize, belongs to the same category; and so, too, does the 
river and harbor ‘‘ steal,” and the succession of ‘‘ land grabs;” none of 
which could have become laws without the votes of Republicans, and 
against none of which has that party, as such, openly protested. It is 
not strange, then, that the citizen whose party ties are not stronger than 
his love of the right should, with some degree of disgust and righteous 
indignation, separate himself from such an association, and refuse to sus- 
tain it by his vote. 

But where shall he go ? and with whom shall he vote? There can be 
but two principal political parties in the country, one or the other of 
which will have the control of public affairs; and therefore the overthrow 
of one of these must be by the exaltation of the other and its installation 
in power. As things stood at the late election the defeat of the Repub- 
licans was equivalent to the success of the Democrats. And what is there 
in either the history or the declared purposes of that party to entitle it to 
the confidence, and to win for it the support, of virtuous and patriotic 
citizens ? Thoughtful men have learned to expect that in any issue in- 
volving moral clements it will be on the wrong side. To rehearse its 
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history, extending over the life-time of the generation now living, would 
be to convict it of almost every possible form of political wrong. It 
championed the cause of slavery, and labored for its perpetuation and 
its virtual extension over the whole country; and when it had nursed 
treason into active war against the national life, it stood by the side of 
the government, like Satan at the right hand of the high-priest, to resist, 
and if possible to defeat, its efforts to preserve the nation’s life. The ex- 
istence of the nation in the form given to it by the fathers of ‘76 and ’88, 
is in spite of the utmost efforts of the Democratic party during the coun- 
try’s greatest perils. Nor has there been any sign that time has wrought 
in it any change for the better. The alliterative indictment recently 
uttered against it by implication—very inopportunely, perhaps, because, 
us is often the case with the words of the ‘enfant terrible,” it was em- 
inently true—that it is the patron of ‘‘ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,” 
is undeniably just, and, as matters stand, the nation’s choice is between 
these things and their opposites. 

It is manifest, however, that the Republican party has ceased to com- 
mand the confidence of a large class of its former supporters, without 
whose support it cannot hope to succeed, and for the want of their votes 
it has now suffered defeat. The rights of colored citizens in the South 
are no doubt systematically and grossly violated, but neither party pro- 
posed any redress; why, then, should either be preferred? The public 
but neither party has responded to the public demand for its suppression. 
The intelligence and conscience of the nation recognize the bad faith and 
the fundamental iniquity of the anti-Chinese legislation of Congress, 
which both parties approve; and while the currency of the country—now 
the best in the world—is menaced with the danger of a depreciation of 
one sixth in real value, with the utter derangement of the finances of the 
country, it is not forgotten that that peril is the joint product of both the 
parties. It is no doubt true that the personnel of the Republican party is 
better than that of the Democratic; it is, however, about equally evident 
that the less scrupulous and conscientious portion of that party has for a 
series of years had the ascendency in its counsels. Good men have be- 
come tired of voting for men whom they know to be corrupt, and of sus- 
taining bad measures, lest by failing to doso worse men and measures 
might prevail. Wisely or otherwise they are practically saying that, if 
iniquity is to prevail, they are not solicitous to have the selection of its 
agents. 

There never was atime in our history when the affairs of the nation 
called more loudly than just now for intelligent and patriotic statesman- 
ship, but the call is practically disregarded by both parties. To say noth- 
ing respecting the opposite theories of free trade and protection, it is con- 
ceded on both sides that a readjustment of the tariff, and a reduction of 
taxation, are highly desirable. But high duties are demanded by the 
great manufacturing companies, for whose benefit the whole body of the 
people are compelled to make contributions in the form of unnecessarily 
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high prices for nearly all kinds of fabrics. Because a plethoric treasury is 
a ‘*bonanza” for all who live by public plunder, therefore high duties 
are, for them, a necessity. The internal revenue, as the laws now stand, 
is derived almost wholly from taxes on whisky and tobacco; and because 
the money is not needed, it is demanded that these taxes shall be reduced, 
and so a high tariff is called for that whisky may be free. 

Our system of national highways, now owned and managed by individ- 
uals, or private and irresponsible corporations, whose resources of wealth 
and power enable them to both corrupt and defy the government, and 
which are freely and flagrantly used for both these purposes, calls loudly 
for heroic treatment, to undertake which neither party seems disposed. 
The telegraphic system, which has become the rival of the Post-Office De- 
partment, is scarcely at all amenable to law, and the interests of the 
whole people, in what has become a general necessity, are almost entirely 
without protection. The relations of labor and capital, in which are in- 
volved some of the highest and most delicate interests, and also the 
greatest perils of the nation, appear to be uncared for by our statesmen 
and parties; and society is left to drift onward toward manifest disasters 
and ruin. The educational system of the country, especially in respect to 
primary education, is becoming year by year less adequate to the demands 
made upon it by the wants of the people. Illiteracy is rapidly increasing, 
and the proportion of wholly uneducated citizens—voters, jurymen, and 
possible public officers, is growing steadily larger, —but our parties, politi- 
cians, and statesmen seem to be almost entirely oblivious to the whole 
affair; and while the ship of state is nearing the cataract the mariners are 
contending for the spoils. It has been often asserted, and with at least 
partial truthfulness, that the issues upon which the Republican party was 
founded have ceased to be living questions; and since that party has not 
adapted itself to the new condition of the country, and because the Dem- 
ocratic party has always shown itself incapable of grappling with any of 
the great problems of the government, the intelligent and patriotic citizens 
of the commonwealth find themselves without a party. But suc disinte- 
grations have occurred at other times, to be followed by new and better 
combinations than the defunct ones had become, because they looked 
only to the past, and failed to adjust themselves to the requirements of 
the present and the surely coming events of the future. The party that 
now becomes the ‘‘ opposition ” has*before it the alternatives of readjust- 
ment and new adaptations to the demands of the times, or disintegration 
after the manner of its illustrious predecessor, the great Whig party. 
Which? 


PRIVATE CHARACTER AND PUBLIC LIFE. 


The contestants in the late political canvass dealt very freely with the 
private lives and characters, of the chief candidates for the presidency. 
This gave to it an unpleasant aspect, from which many persons turned 
away with disgust; but it also involved considerations which may not be 
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disregarded because they suggest distasteful thoughts. To refuse to rec- 
ognize the vices which are known to be corrupting society indicates the 
decay of the moral tone, and is to sacrifice virtue through a false and 
superficial delicacy. Vice detected, and openly called by its right name, 
is robbed of half its corrupting power. 

When, in June last, the convention of the Republican party nominated 
its candidate for the presidency, the announcement was received with 
marked disfavor by a not inconsiderable portion of those who had hith- 
erto acted and voted with that party. They objected to the nomination 
because they held that it had been made at the behest of the worst ele- 
ments of the party, and because it was believed that the candidate was 
himself of the same class of politicians; and that for him good and un- 
exceptionable men had been put aside. There were also honest fears that 
Mr. Blaine’s foreign policy, as developed while he was Secretary of State 
in Mr. Garfield's cabinet, might, should he be made President, lead to 
dangerous foreign complications. Accordingly, a partially organized body 
of citizens, in New York and Boston, known as ‘‘ Independent Republic- 
ans,” professing much regard for moral considerations in politics, declined 
to respond to the nomination; and when, a little later, Governor Cleve- 
land, of New York, was nominated by the Democratic party, these men 
with great unanimity became his supporters, being represented and sus- 
tained by some of the principal Republican papers of this city, both sec- 
ular and religious. It seemed then that the Democratic candidate would 
be carried into the presidency upon a tidal wave, somewhat as two years 
before he had been made governor of the State. 

Of the candidate himself very little was known. He was a young 
lawyer of Buffalo, who had been elected to the mayoralty of that city, 
and, it was said, had discharged the duties of his office with average 
fidelity, and had been nominated for the governorship by his party as a 
new man, and was carried into that office by an exceptionally large major- 
ity, because of a bitter factional feud in the other party. He was now 
brought forward for the presidency as an available candidate, rather than 
out of respect to any special personal fitness. It was tacitly assumed that 
his private character was of average acceptability; and that if he was not 
a great man, he would not be the first of that mental stature who had filled, 
if not graced, the high position for which he was named: and from such 
considerations not a few persons—of whom this writer was one—purposed 
to vote forhim. So matters stood for a few weeks after the nomination, 
and then it began to be muttered that the Democratic candidate for the 
first office in the nation was a man of conspicuously and flagrantly corrupt 
private life and character, and the evidence elicited placed that fact be- 
yond question. Even his own partisans conceded the alleged facts, 
which were of the worst kind and fearfully damaging. And now new con- 
ditions were presented, and corresponding processes brought into use in 
the contest. After ascertaining the truth of the alleged complaints, the 
religious papers which had indorsed him, we believe without exception, 
abandoned the support of the Democratic candidate; but not so the 
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‘‘ respectable” secular papers, which, on the contrary, seemed to redouble 
their zeal. Most of them persistently ignored the charges respecting Mr. 
Cleveland’s personal manner of life, and their readers, had they had no 
other means of information, would not have been aware that any thing to 
his discredit had been at all credibly alleged against him. Some of them, 
however, came boldly to the rescue, and, conceding the facts, excused 
them as peccadilloes quite too insignificant to be taken seriously into ac- 
count in a political canvass, And, strangest of all, the same ground was 
taken by two or three distinguished clergymen, among them a bishop and 
a well-known pulpit celebrity. As to the mental processes by which such a 
conclusion was reached we have no theory, but we indignantly repudiate the 
vile slander that, granting all that is alleged against Mr. Cleveland, he is 
probably no worse than the average of men. None but a thoroughly cor- 
rupt heart could have conceived any thing so vile. The issue was, therefore, 
openly and distinctly made and presented to the American people, whether 
or not the fact that a candidate for President of the United States was a 
confessed libertine—the associate of lewd women and the father of a 
spurious progeny—should be accounted a disqualification. for that high 
place; and in answer an effective negative has been rendered by the men 
of this nation. We have, therefore, a President-elect whose character and 
career go to teach the young men of the country that private immorality 
is no bar to the highest public honors; and soon the White House at 
Washington, the Mecca of American ‘ society,” is to reproduce in these 
latter days the peculiar characteristics of some, not the least infamous, of 
the European courts of the last century. The warnings given in the ear- 
lier chapters of the Book of Proverbs must, in view of this verdict, be 
understood in a ‘‘ Pickwickian ” sense, and the solemn objurgation of the 
‘* Preacher,” telling the young man who “ walks in the ways of his heart 
and the sight of his eyes” that for these things there will be a reckoning, 
must now be set aside, at least for a life-time. or the reading changed to 
‘* For all these things men will bestow upon you the higliest civic and social 
honors.” The people of this country seem to have been given over to 
test by an experiment of their own choosing the truth of the divine sen- 
tence which declares that ‘‘The wicked walk on every side, when the 
vilest of the sons of men are exalted.” Considerations of statesmanship, 
which seem to have been very little cared for during the course of the 
vanvass, are now rendered comparatively insignificant in the presence of 
such a damaging onslaught upon the purity of private life. Should not 
now the Young Men’s Christian Associations go into liquidation, since 
they cannot teach moral purity without implying a censure upon the elect 
of the nation, and those who elected him ? 

The charges made against Mr. Blaine’s private life, and in respect to his 
domestic relations, were evidently retaliatory and vindictive, and so they 
were very soon lost sight of. But not so in respect to certain speculative 
transactions in which he, as a pubtic functionary, was accused, not with- 
out a show of probability of having used his official position, with the ad- 
vantages that it afforded him, for hisown emolument. It has not, indeed, 
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been shown that he had dealt dishonestly or directly betrayed any inter- 
est public or private, or, indeed, done any thing that would not have been 
right and proper ina private citizen; but very many have deeply re- 
gretted that one charged with so high a public trust should have been 
found mingling in the doings of speculative traders and brokers; and 
with an unexceptionable alternative candidate they were inclined to re- 
fuse to aid in placing him at the head of the national government. The 
very large vote given to Mr. Blaine in all the Northern States, the only 
ones in which free elections were held, should not be accepted as an ap- 
proval of these transactions, so much as a protest against his opponent. 

These things suggest some rather difficult questions respecting the 
code of personal ethics in public life. Members of the British Parliament 
receive no compensation, and are expected to abstain from all money- 
making enterprises in any way connected with the government. They 
must therefore be gentlemen of leisure and owners of considerable estates, 
and of course all but the rich are practically excluded. With us the case 
is quite otherwise. A seat in Congress is a paying position, and many a 
Congressman increases his income by serving the public. But his new posi- 
tion iargely increases his necessities, and at the same time presents oppor- 
tunities for money-making of which all, except the most scrupulous, read- 
ily avail themselves. Some, indeed, live within their salaries, or draw upon 
their private resources, and often retire to private life poorer in property 
than they were when they entered it, while others begin poor and become 
rich by practices that have not heretofore been reckoned dishonorable. And 
yet there can be no doubt that such practices are demoralizing, and not un- 
frequently the occasion of corruption in office,and of sharp practices in busi- 
ness. The evil of this state of things is sufficiently manifest, but the remedy 
is not easily found. Probably Mr. Blaine was among the less unscrupu- 
lous half of the money-making members of Congress. He was no doubt 
sharp at a bargain, but fair in his dealings according to the code of morals 
of those among whom he was acting. And yet it is to be wished that 
the practices with which he has been charged, and in respect to which 
his friends have sought to defend his conduct, were not so common as 
they are known to be among those holding public offices. 

But there is comfort in the assurance that the standard of morals that 
suffices for candidates for public honors is not that which is demanded 
by the great mass of the people in their domestic and social relations. It is 
no doubt true, though greatly to be lamented, that many a husband and 
father gives his vote for the political advancement of men who would not 
be desired in their parlors, or allowed to associate with the young people 
of their families. Possibly, too, the American people have not now for 
the first time chosen a libertine to the Presidency, though we are not per- 
suaded that they have done so; but happily heretofore no one has been so 
chosen with the brand of the leper upon his forehead. 
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FORBIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


Tue Lurneran Cuurcn in Paris. — The famous Kulturkampf that 
has raged in France as well as in Germany, although directed originally 
and mainly against the Catholic Church, has also struck the Protestants 
of France in a very sensitive manner. Many of them that hailed the new 
school law with joy, as the approach of a better era, because it relieved them 
from the clerical pressure that weighed them down in so many regions, find 
that they are still subjected to quite as much injustice as formerly. The 
government subsidies for salaries and house-rent have, through the entire 
land, been either cut off or greatly redyced, and thus tlie Protestant clergy, 
with their families, suffer a great deal more than the celibate priests. 

Among the Protestants of Paris the Lutherans seem to have suffered 
most severely. The Reformed Churches have found a few wealthy 
friends among their adherents, but the German congregations are large- 
ly composed of poor immigrants who left Alsace when it was taken by 
the Germans, and the separation from their mother Church thus leaves 
them without much external aid or sympathy. And although the Luther- 
ans, the same as the other Protestants of France, were very loyal to their 
country during the Franco-German war, it is impossible for the French to 
forget that these people are at least of German origin, which fact works 
greatly to their disadvantage. After the war the Lutherans succeeded in 
reinstating their theological faculty in Paris, but the promises made to 
them have been much weakened by the general war against the Churches. 
At the present time all the preachers are suffering froma great reduction of 
sustentation, while some of their schools have been either closed or trans- 
formed into municipal schools, in which the teaching of the Lutheran con- 
fession is not allowed. They have also been treated very parsimoniously 
by the city authorities as well as by the Legislative Assembly. A source 
of income from funerals in their community, amounting to 30,000 francs 
per year, has been taken from them and turned over to the city. It is true 
that these blows were intended mainly for the Catholic Church, but their 
greatest severity is felt by the Protestant minorities in the country. It 
would surprise no one if the State were soon to cut off all assistance, 
which would, perhaps, do less harm than the present condition of things, 
by awakening in the breast of the sufferers a spirit of independence. 

. 


Puito-Semitic AND Anti-Semitic.—The European world is still agi- 
tated with philo-Semitic and anti-Semitic demonstrations in the foreign 
press. A Belgian sheet, entitled the ‘‘ Sunday Journal,” lately presented 
a series of articles in favor of the Jews; and a literary celebrity in St. 
Petersburg recently published several letters on the same side. But it 
must be acknowledged that the championings of the Jews, in the press or 
on the platform, are mainly confined to themselves, and thus little is known 
of their efforts at self-defense outside of their own ranks. 

On the other hand, the anti-Jewish movement isactive every-where. One 
publication recently issued in Berlin is endeavoring to abolish the influence 
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of the Talmud from Judaism. A theological debater from Vienna has 
just been delivering lectures in Berlin on the Jewish question in Germany 
aud Austria. Prof. Oort, of Leiden, treats very learnedly of the ques- 
tion of what is called the ‘*blood-guilt” of the Jews, the suspicion of 
which has been brought down from the Middle Ages. Another practical 
question, namely, the overcrowding of the higher schools by the Jews, has 
been met at the University of Kieff by the resolution to admit only ten 
per cent. of Jews among the students. The endeavor in southern Russia 
to induce the Jews to go into agriculture has resulted in a complete fail- 
ure. Of nearly five thousand Jewish landholders of thirty years ago, only 
about sixty now live on their possessions. A very significant series of 
articles lately appeared in the principal politico-economic journal of Ger- 
many, entitled ‘‘Judaism in the State;” these now appear in pamphlet 
form. In this the Jews are shown, in the words of their own leaders, to 
be a peculiar race and people wit)in the State, and to be in a condition of 
perpetual antagonism to the rest of the population. On the whole, the 
conviction seems to be gaining ground that not much progress would be 
made in the way of modern emancipation with the Jews. Especially is 
this so, since the great mass of that people of to-day are zealously en- 
gaged in endeavoring to widen the chasm rather than to bridge it over. 


Tue O._p Catuoiics ry Concress.—The Old Catholics are again 
recovering courage, and have recently held a Congress in Germany. For 
the past few years they have been very much troubled by dissentings within 
their ranks, but they seem to have succeeded in separating the chaff from 
the wheat, and the latter is now making a valiant effort to germinate anew. 
In this Congress nearly forty districts were represented. The well-known 
jurist, Von Schulte, again presided. Congratulations were received from 
five American bishops, from one Irish bishop, and from numerous other 
religious celebrities. Among their proceedings we still find determined 
opposition to papal absolutism on the one hand, and to affiliation with 
any political party on the other. They are more than ever determined to 
oppose the policy of the Roman Catholic Church, and by a resolution ex- 
pressed the hope that the period is not very far distant when on German 
soil a General Council, in the Old Catholic spirit of genuine reform in the 
Church, may convene. 

A commission was appointed to recommend or prepare a series of writ- 
ings for the young, illustrating Old Catholic truths. The Congress was 
honored by the presence of quite a number of foreign guests. Some of 
these, from Holland, the United States, and Ireland, delivered addresses, 
Among these was Von Santen, from Holland, who brought the grectings 
of the Archbishop of Utrecht, and further we note the greetings of Sava- 
rese and Campello, from Rome; Bishop Herzog, from Berne; professors 
from Munich, Halle, and Manheim, from Breslau, Oxford, Edinburgh, 
and Winchester. A public meeting was attended by three thousand 
hearers, and a banquet was enjoyed by about one hundred and forty dele- 
gates and friends. ‘At this latter the Emperor of Germany was enthusi- 
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astically cheered. The Congress was certainly a grand success, and has 
done much to revive sympathy for Old Catholicism. 


Frencn ProrestantisM-—‘‘ The Church Under the Cross” is a beauti- 
ful historical study by Pasteur Benoit. The expression ‘‘ under the Cross ” 
alludes to the sufferings of the French Protestants of the eighteenth cent- 
ury in the south of France, who were ever martyrs. The author is reliable 
in his information, judicious in his choice of facts, skillful in their presenta- 
tion, and grave and sober in style; his story seems a poetic picture of the 
great past. He begins with the first years after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and displays churches falling under the pick and pastors quit- 
ting the kingdom, and ends with churches reconstructed, consistories or 
official bodies either recognized or created by decree; and also presents 
to us Jean Béranger, the ‘‘ Pastor of the Wilderness,” appointed presi- 
dent, and, trembling with emotion, as he receives the solemn investiture of 
his charge in presence of a justice of the peace and a mayor. This book 
of Benoit helps one to comprehend how the Church passed from oppro- 
brium to honor; and one sees throughout its pages that marvelous diver- 
sity of fate and that contrast of situations which gives to the description 
a strangely romantic interest. 


Masp¢ro, the French director of the famous museum of Bulak, is again 
sending home valuable communications in regard to new “finds” in the 
sepulchers. He recently discovered a city of the dead of great extent and 

‘wealth near the ancient Panapolis. He found more than a hundred vaults, 
and investigated five of them very closely, In these he found 120 mum- 
mies, and from this sum infers that the total number of those in this rest- 
ing-place of the dead must amount to about 6,000. He is preparing to 
make a more thorough investigation of these tombs with reference to in- 
scriptions and manuscripts, hoping to find literary memorials from the 
Greek period of Egypt, because this city of Panapolis was, after the period 
of the Persian rule, the principal seat and favorite retreat of the 
Greeks. Fragments of the Greek poets, from Anacreon, Sappho, Pindar, 
and others, have already been discovered in like mortuary chambers. 
Maspéro has also made some new “ finds” not far from Memphis, consist- 
ing of sarcophagi from the time of King Pepis I., which are covered with 
pictures and sacred inscriptions, and contain interesting works of art. 


A recent review of the study of evangelical theology in Prussia during 
the last three years attests during that time a considerable increase of 
students of theology. Altogether in Prussian universities and other Ger- 
man schools there are 2,322 Prussians enrolled. Of these about 500 
graduate yearly, a considerable number falling out by the way. For the 
Prussian Protestant churches about 400 new preachers are required yearly, 
thus leaving 100 for home and foreign missions, This increase in Prussian 
theological students is attributed to the fact that since the appeal of 
Prussian pastors to parents a few years ago, they have sent more of their 
children to the theological schools. There is also a sort of patriotic 
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revival among the Protestants of Prussia of interest in their home institu- 
tions; and the demand is now being made that all Prussian theological 
students shall spend at least three semesters in Prussian institutions, Of 
late years there has been quite a tendency in young Prussian theologues 
to go to other universities ; last year there were 206 of them at Leipsic, 
92 at Erlangen, and 118 at Tiibingen. This scattering of the young men 
over so broad a surface exposes them to a great divergence of religious 
views, and some of them return home to be more troublesome than useful 
in their innovations, 


‘*The Manual of Theological Sciences,” by Zéckler, has just reappeared 
in asecond very carefully revised edition, with numerous additions. This 
is a compliment to its value, and a call on the learned author for more 
work of this kind, which he, better than most of the theological scholars 
of his nation, is well able to supply. His treatise on Israclitish history, 
archeology, and biblical theology is very rich. This new issue is much 
larger than the old edition, and the increase comes not from the author 
alone, but also from a large corps of collaborators of the first rank. 
Among these are Prof. Scheele, of Upsala, on symbolics; Kiibel, on apol- 
ogetics; Cremer, on dogmatics; and Zéckler himself on special dogmatics. 
The entire work promises to be a very valuable guide and hand-book for 
the clergy, as well as for candidates and students. The theological world 
is now awaiting with much interest the appearance of another volume, to 
be devoted largely to the methods of biblical criticism. 


The secular schools of France have made very great progress within the 
last few years, which may be graded by the financial appropriations made 
tothem. They began in 1877 with 12,000,000 francs annually, and now 
receive over 70,000,000, which the leaders of the movement still declare 
to be too small. Paul Bert makes it his special business to keep a very 
critical eye on these institutions. He has just published statistics of the 
schools for the last year, in which he announces that there are still en- 
gaged in teaching about 38 per cent. of the Christian Brothers, and 45 
per cent. of the Sisters, having no other diploma than a simple letter of 
obedience from superiors. Furthermore, he says that in spite of the laws 
of 1879, which direct every French department to have a normal school 
for both sexes, there are at the present time 36 departments that seem to 
have made no haste in complying with this law. There are at present 
over 1,200 teachers employed in the public schools belonging to the so- 
called ‘‘ Congregations,” who have no teaching diploma. According to 
the figures given by Bert, one third of the French school-children are still 
instructed by teachers of this class, who teach them to be hostile to 
‘radical progress and democratic liberty.” But Bert is glad to announce 
that in the public schools the system of laicization is being energetically 
introduced by means of the text-books. He is so unfortunate and unwise 
as to make the following developments. The grammar is no longer to 
contain the name of God, Jesus, prayer, or the Creator. A recent grammar 
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for children was thus corrected: In place of ‘‘God is the Creator of the 
world,” there now stands, ‘‘ Europe is a portion of the world.” ‘Cain 
killed his brother Abel,” now reads, ‘‘ Italy has the form of a boot,” etc. 


The Central Annual for Germany contains a somewhat remarkable arti- 
cle on Symbolics by the late Professor Philippi, for some years professor 
in Réstock. While living he enjoyed in large religious circles the not- 
undeserved reputation of being the sole genuine orthodox Lutheran. It 
is this circumstance, perhaps, that has induced the publication of a syn- 
opsis of his academic lectures; for it would be difficult to find any other 
valid reason for such a publication, as* theological science has nothing to 
gain by this addition to its library. 

The stand-point of the author is expressed with the greatest clearness, 
He says: ‘‘ The Lutheran Church is no ecclesiastical party or sect, but 
the purified, regenerated, original Catholic Church —that is, the true 
Church. It is such, not merely as the invisible but as the visible Church, 
because its Confession is drawn purely from the word of God, and it re- 
joices in the purest administration of the sacraments. All other Churches 
have, therefore, only in so far a share of the truth as they harmonize with 
its Confession.” This assumed harmony between the doctrine of the 
Scripture and that of this Church presumes that the various Confessions 
are not a peculiar comprehension of the one Christian truth, but are sim- 
ply different degrees of truth and error, according to their harmony with 
or digression from the genuine Lutheran platform. But the presentation 
of the doctrine is merely surface work, accompanied by no sufficient proofs 
and based on no principial foundation. 

There are also clearly many groundless assumptions in these pages. The 
author's position in regard to Calvin certainly indicates that he was not 
fairly understood. The assumption that, according to Catholic doctrine, 
the Holy Ghost still gives to the Church new revelations, contains more 
hardihood than courage, and the entire publication seems to be more a se- 
ries of academic notes to guide the lecturer in his choice and array of 
subjects than a well-digested defense of his creed. The publication of 
these has done the author no credit, and it has injured the orthodox Lu- 
theran Church in the eyes of other German Christians and those of the 
world at large. Such orthodoxy in the leading Protestant Church of Ger- 
many has been productive of much harm to liberal and progressive Chris- 
tianity, because it has appeared to the eyes of zealous and generous Chris- 
tians as but one step removed from the ultramontane Catholic Church; 
and the majority of German Christians believe that the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century has as much to fear from the one as from the other. 

The same publication contains an article by Koffmane on ‘‘ Luther and 
Home Missions”—Jubilee production handed in after the festival. The 
article is written with a very extensive knowledge of the subject. It 
makes us at first acquainted with the various:phases of benevolent activity 
before the Reformation, and shows us the necessity and the wants cling- 
ing to this work of love. 
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‘* Pessimism and the Social Question,” the leading article of the Sep- 
tember number of the Rerue Cretienne (‘‘ Christian Review”), by Chas- 
tand, is peculiarly French in its character, and quite acceptable at the 
present epoch, when the French are inclined to deduce the socialistic 
troubles of the Germans from their pessimistic philosophy. The French 
never have taken kindly to the German philosophers, and have allowed 
the teachings of Leibnitz and Hegel, Kant and Fichte, to pass by with 
little attention. Their own taste has always been toward an eclectic 
philosophy that would permit them to choose and adopt what would 
meet their comprehension and suit their own tastes, and let all else pass 
by as but mere chaff. But Schopenhauer, the real founder of pessimistic 
philosophy, has at least seemed clear and comprehensible to them, and, 
therefore, received more attention. In the writings of the two philos- 
ophers, Schopenhauer the founder, and Hartmann the preserver and 
propagator of this philosophy, there is an absence of abstract propositions, 
metaphysical arguments, and scholastic phrases, which makes them more 
acceptable to French thinkers, who much prefer the curt, perspicuous, 
and precise phrases, though often paradoxical, They seem to have 
taken to the letter these words of one of their own savants, namely, 
‘** Philosophical demonstrations which cannot be comprehended by all 
learned men are not worth the ink with which they have been printed.” 

The editor of the [Christian] Review (M. Pressensé), in his résumé, extends 
a hearty welcome to Pre Hyacinthe on his return to Paris from his recent 
visit to this country. He acknowledges that the brilliant orator is always 
admirable, full of fire and imagination, frequently carrying away his audi- 
ence by the rapid movement of his superb eloquence. But the writer hits 
the mark accurately when, while acknowledging him to be always the con- 
vincing Christian, he says that he unfortunately also always stops too soon 
in his opposition to the main principles of Catholicism. This has been the 
trouble with Pere Hyacinthe from his first rupture with the Catholic Church, 
and has been mainly the cause of his failure in his Christian work. He 
has now handed in his resignation as vicar of his Gallican church, and 
proposes to himself in the future a more apostolic and evangelistic mis- 
sion. He is eminently able, if he can strike the right chord, to render 
signal service to the Gospel work in France to the democracy of that coun- 
try, which rejects the living Gospel largely because of ignorance of its 
character, which leads the masses to confound the God of Jesus Christ 
with an ultramontane idol. - Hyacinthe has just found an able colleague 
in the Italian Abbe Rocca, who lately seceded from the Catholic Church 
and has published a very interesting book bearing the title, ‘‘ Christ, the 
Pope, and Democracy.” The writer, who certainly, from long experience, 
knows whereof he affirms, is boiling over with a vehement indignation 
against ultramontanism, which he denounces with righteous wrath, as 
the principal producer of the impiety of the period, which it has 
nursed into life by violently separating Christianity from democracy and 


progress. 
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DOMESTIC RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre CnavtTavgua Ipea.—It needs a large crucible in which to assay 
the Chautauqua Idea. Its proportions, together with its multiple powers 
of reflection and refraction, have led admirers to esteem it almost as the 
Kohinoor of educational plans. Experts have come to variant conclusions 
as to its intrinsic value, but the popular estimate is undoubtedly high. 
One difficulty in the way of any fair measurement of its advantages or 
shortcomings lies in the incomplete and tentative character of all its de- 
tails. It is as impossible now to predict the future of Chautauqua as it 
was in its beginning to foresee it as it now is. Such rapidity of growth 
naturally breeds the thought of shallowness rather than of depth or 
strength; but if its vast work is to be unworthy or superficial, that is yet 
to appear. Because only a man may be superficial—not a youth. The 
superficiality of the scholar appears when he gets to work in the world, 
The conditions of Chautauqua at present are certainly not the conditions 
which ordinarily result in superficial scholarship. Some of these are, re- 
luctant attention to a prescribed course of study in deference to the will 
of others rather than as the choice of the student; the ignis fatuus charm 
of graduation from an institution of renown—a charm that culminates and 
loses its power on commencement day; the thirst for a professional life 
only, the entrance to which the novice thinks to be the college door, front 
or back. And to these may be added, as one of the most plentiful sources 
of superficiality, the traditional social and otherwise congenial attractions 
of an under-graduate course, entirely outside the curriculum. But, with- 
out ancient prestige, Chautauqua fills its halls and groves with non-profes- 
sional students, alive with enthusiasm, and gathering of their own choice. 
The lake-side, semi-summer-resort character of Chautauqua is, doubtless, 
an attraction to some not otherwise partial to literary culture; but it 
does not fairly offset the worthless society attractions of college, which 
draw together what Carlyle used to call the ‘ unserious dilettanti,” be- 
cause the place—habitable, healthful, accessible, picturesque—is but a mere 
fragment of Chautauqua, the chief feature of which is a great host scat- 
tered all over the continent, who, never having listened to the chimes, 
nor seen the hall or auditorium, yet having seemed to see a great light, 
read their books and master them, in “voluntary classes or in solitude. 
It is well to remember, too, that even if the charge were proved, super- 
ficiality in scholarship is not to be condemned except where it is tiie de- 
ceptive substitute for profundity. A shallow rivulet is better than a 
summer-dried water-course, ‘‘ A little learning,” ‘‘ dangerous ” as it may 
be, is infinitely better than none. And the privileges of Chautauqua are 
not offered in the stead of a collegiate curriculum, but of the intellectual 
emptiness of an average farm or factory. 
In its methods Chautauqua commands the best, and its resources have 
thus far seemed equal to all emergencies. Its instructors are in the facul- 
ties of all colleges, and have sounded the depths in their special depart- 
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ments. It exhausts its topics with brilliant analysis and illustration. 
Professor Doremus passes street-gas under ordinary pressure clear through 
a cubic foot of good sandstone six times coated with shellac, and with a 
match lights it as it comes through on the other side, and all to show the 
absurdity of a saucerful of chloride of lime as a disinfectant of volatile 
poisons and contagious disease. The microscopist places a fine cambric 
needle before the lens, andthe figure thrown upon the canvas measures 
five inches across the point which just pricked your finger. This sort of 
thing is exhaustive, and at exhaustiveness Chautauqua aims, 

Religiously, Chautauqua is a curious phenomenon. Starting from thor- 
oughly Methodist sources, it speedily announced itself undenominational. 
A close observation of its laws, methods, and general plan will reveal a 
strain of Puritanism and a touch of Ritualism, as well as the birthright 
fervor of Methodism. And already enthusiastic Chautauquans make the 
bold claim that in the building of the great frame-work of the Chautauqua 
Idea the hands of the mighty of all time have had something to do—Soc- 
rates and Cromwell, Paul and Loyola, Frébel and Carlyle and Wesley. 
Of course the narrow-minded will tend to the recognition only of the stones 
dug from their own quarry, and the exceedingly narrow will fall into the 
mistake that the ultimate result will be an absorption of all things into their 
own limited order. But this does not alter facts. On a Saturday evening 
a little group just arrived at Chautauqua ascended the hill leading from 
the landing to the hotel. The foot-path led before a whitened statue of 
Mercury, poised and wing-footed, but shadowed from the full moonlight 
by the foliage of the over-arching trees. In passing it one of the company 
was overheard to say, ‘‘I suppose that is a statue of John Wesley.” 
Equally puerile and ridiculous was the inference drawn a short time since 
in the columns of ‘‘ The Churchman,” of New York city, that the relig- 
ious features of Chautauqua were becoming largely liturgical and ritual- 
istic, and that its president had strong ‘* Churchly” tendencies, because in 
the public service of the auditorium some well-chosen sentences from the 
Book of Common Prayer were employed. 

The Chautauqua University is the natural outgrowth of the “ Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle,” multitudes being led by the studies of 
the Circle to feel deeper wants and to indulge higher aspirations. Hav- 
ing a share of the world’s work already on their hands, they were de- 
barred from ordinary college privileges. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly made for a thorough University Course—the lessons to be con- 
ducted by correspondence, and each pupil to come into close relations to 
each professor. 

There are now 60,000 students enrolled as members of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, of whom 20,000 belong to the class most 
recently organized, who will finish their course in 1888. These reside in 
all parts of the world—every State and Territory in the Union, every 

province of Canada, and every continent, having its representative. The 
population of the Grove rises to at least 30,000 in the height of the 
Assembly season. 
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Romanist ‘‘ Free Scnoois” in THE UNITED Srares.—It is a preg- 
nant and ominous fact that one of the two chief religious denominations 
of the United States is avowedly arraigned in bitter hostility to that 
system of primary education which all the other religious bodies, and in- 
deed the bulk of American citizens, have been accustomed to regard as 
one of the bulwarks of our civilization and our liberties. The controver- 
sies which have perennially sprung up all along the path of progress of the 
“Common School ”’—ever since its earliest development in this country— 
are as eagerly pressed now as at any former time. It is always of interest 
to the fair-minded thinker to obtain a clear view of his subject from a 
stand-pvint at the farthest possible renfove from his own. This consider- 
ation gives a peculiar interest, in the eyes of a Protestant, to a recently 
published review of ‘* Catholic Free Schools in the United States—their 
Necessity, Condition, and Future,” from the scholarly pen of John Gil- 
mary Shea, LL.D., which has recently appeared in the ‘‘American Catholic 
Quarterly Review.” The author sketches the history of elementary schools 
during the first fifty years of our national history, and shows how in the 
beginning ‘‘ religion was the underlying element of all education.” The 
Protestant patronage of ‘‘ godless” schools he traces to the rebellion of 
the ‘‘ active minds of New England ” against the despotism of the old-time 
Congregationalism. The denominations gradually took less interest in their 
schools, and at last relied almost exclusively on State aid. State schools 
then took the place of denominational schools; and according to Dr. Shea 
the old religious element would have entirely died out had not the Bible 
been, almost accidentally, taken asa school-book. ‘‘The lack of ‘ readers’ 
made it convenient to employ as a reading book a volume to be found in 
almost every house.” About forty years ago Dr. Shea thinks a golden op- 
portunity was lost by the advocates of religious training. A clear, logical 
statesman might then have built a plan by which every citizen could obtain 
for his children the highest possible education, with such religious training 
as he preferred. ‘‘ But a wretched compromise was effected, and this is 
the system which has gained in several States, and is talked of as national.” 
The early Roman Catholic Councils earnestly but fruitlessly exhorted the 
bishops and clergy to establish schools ‘‘in which the young may be 
taught the principles of faith and morals while they are instructed in 
letters.” About 1852 Archbishop Hyghes gave a new impulse to Roman 
Catholic education by both earnest words and diligent example. ‘‘ Paro- 
chial schools” were established in all directiéns. Soon ‘‘ approved” 
school-books were prepared; and during the last thirty years the progress 
of these parochial schools has been truly wonderful—all the more wonder- 
ful because they have been supported almost exclusively by the “constant 
small contributions of the many.” It is a suggestive fact, freely admitted 
by Dr. Shea, that in not a single case has a Roman Catholic school been 
founded or endowed by an individual. ‘‘Ireland,” says he, ‘‘ is dotted with 
the ruins of convents and monasteries, most of which were founded and 
endowed by individuals in the Ages of Faith. Spain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Germany, show similar foundations; it is a reproach to the Catholics 
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of the United States that their body has produced so few men actuated by 
large and charitable impulses that spring from faith.” Yet, though the 
parochial schools were thus dependent for their creation and maintenance 
on the liberality of the poor under the direction of the priests, their num- 
ber had risen in 1875 to 1,444; in 1876, to 1,645; in 1879, to 1,958; and 
in 1880, to 2,246, with 405,234 pupils. At the commencement of the year 
1884, the Catholic body in the United States, according to the statistics 
furnished by the several dioceses, ‘‘ taxed as they were to maintain State 
schools, which they could not conscientiously use for the education of 
their children,” maintained 2,532 parochial schools, in which 481,834 
children were educated, The ‘Catholic Almanac” of 1834 records but 
three parochial schools; that of 1884, 2,532, and nearly half a million of 
pupils. The total average attendance at the public schools in 1880 was 
5,805,342 in a total population of fifty millions, a little over ten per cent. ; 
while the Catholic community of eight millions had in its own free 
schools half a million, or nearly seven per cent. ‘‘ A few years,” pre- 
dicts the essayist, ‘* will make the Catholic rate excced that of the State 


‘ 


school.” 


THE ELEVATION OF THE AMERICAN InNDIAN.—It is a cause for profound 
thankfulness that our political philosophers have ceased to urge the ex- 
termination of the Indians. The ‘‘ military policy” has fewer advocates 
than formerly; and even the annual report of the General of our army has 
less than usual to say concerning the methodical slaughter of the abo- 
riginal tribes. A pessimist might readily find reason for this apparent 
change of public sentiment in the unquestioned tendency of the redskins 
toward extinction. But it is better to seek its source in those humane 
agencies, which, beginning with the ‘‘ peace policy” of President Grant, 
have ever since, with multiform philanthropy, helped to lift the Indians 
toward civilization. It is noteworthy that at a meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association recently held in Madison, Wis., one of the most able 
discussions was upon the best system for the education of Indian youth. 
General S. C. Armstrong, the Principal of the Normal Industrial School 
at Hampton, Va.—an authority in these matters—spoke most hopefully 
of the aggregated results of the efforts made during the last five or six 
years to elevate and Christianize the Indian youth. From three to five 
thousand of the thirty thousand Indian youth of school age are now 
trained industrially amid civilizing surroundings; a knowledge of the 
mechanic arts, elevated social customs, and a mastery of the English 
language are imparted to them by experienced teachers, and they are 
thoroughly drilled to become teachers themselves, The results, thus far, 
are full of hope. Enough time has elapsed to indicate the tendency of 
Indian children at their homes after a practical training in the midst of 
civilization, in which over one half of the instruction given each year is, 
for the young men, in trades and in farming; for the girls, in housework, 
cooking, and making garments. The General pleads for ‘‘a well-con- 
ducted training of the hands, head, and heart for a period of about five 
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years, sending pupils back to their old homes for a visit of from three 
to twelve months at the end of the third year.” 

The results of three years’ work have not been disappointing. Of 
seventy-one sent back from Hampton since 1881, but seven have been re- 
ported as ‘gone back to the blanket,” which means giving up citizen’s 
dress for a woolen ‘‘ toga,” putting on paint, going to dances, and let- 
ting the hair grow long. Not one of them has become a horse-thief or a 
renegade. Of the rest, about one half are more or less weak and fickle, 
needing the agent’s care and the influence of the missionary to keep 
them to steady habits or to lead them back from temporary relapses. The 
other half are comparatively steady, industrious, and thrifty; good exam- 
ples to their people, whose feeling about the education of their children 
has changed remarkably in the past few years. 

General Armstrong spent some time in an endeavor to prove what needs 
no demonstration—that the American Indians should have the best of 
men to guide them and the largest chances to improve. With the tre- 
mendous wave of progress across the continent resulting from four lines of 
railroad—the irresistible grasp by the whites of mining, farm, and grazing 
lands—the necessity of securing lands in severalty in order to have any 
thing left of the extensive, but doomed, domain they now occupy—the 
only stand they can make against the forces about them being to become 
citizens and voters—there is no chance of the Indians of our country but 
in sufficient and practical education in labor schools, and in an able, ener- 
getic, local management through competent agents, who shall be sustained 
in every effort to advance their people, keep whisky away, and establish 
them on lands of their own, 


oon 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Coast AND INTERIOR Missions or Arrica, — Africa is attracting 
more and more the attention of statesmen, missionaries, explorers, and mer- 
cantile adventurers. From the East Coast great missionary and trading en- 
terprises have pushed into the heart of the continent, and formed their 
settlements and stations on the shores of the great lakes. Beginning with 
the Church Missionary Society on the Victoria Nyanza, in King Mtesa’s 
kingdom, where, within a year, surprising progress has been made in edu- 
cation and in conversions, we go a comparatively short distance south, part- 
ly by roads made by the missionaries, passing several missionary stations, 
until we come to the field of operations of the London Society on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and between the lake and the coast, among an intelligent but war- 
like people. From this long and narrow lake a short journey southward 
brings us to Lake Nyassa, lying much nearer to the coast, and easier of 
access than the other lakes. On the southern shore of this body of water 
the Scottish Free Church, which had prepared valuable native assistants 
for this formidable undertaking (regarded formidable tem years ago) at its 
famous Lovedale Institution in South Africa, has established itself. The 
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Free Church Society is endeavoring to form a chain of stations around the 
lake, and to establish free, intelligent, and Christian communities, in 
which purpose it has the earnest co-operation of the mission of the Kirk 
of Scotland, situated at Blantyre, on the Shiré River, near the southern 
shore of the lake. 

These lake missions, which have cost much in treasure as well as some 
valuable lives (particularly to the London Missionary Society), might not 
have been established if their founders had foreseen all the difficulties 
and discouragements they have encountered ; but they have probably passed 
their hardest days, and are now entering upon more productive stages. The 
missionaries, indeed, find much to encourage them. Heathenism, corrupted 
by its contact with civilization along the coast, has less of hope in it than 
heathenism in the gross forms in which it is found in the interior of the con- 
tinent. The Arab slave-catchers have, it is true, been long among the inte- 
rior tribes, but only for trade. They had not propagated Mohammedanism 
on the Nyanza when the missionaries settled in Uganda. It did not seem to 
occur to them to do so until after the standard of Christianity had been 
raised. Whatever may be true of other portions of Africa, a broad belt in 
the interior, extending from the Equator south to Lake Ngami, is chiefly 
dominated by the native religions. Mtesa, after a thorough test, found 
more to his satisfaction in the /wbari of the lake than in the religion of the 
desert. The missionaries find that the youth are, for the most part, very 
quick and intelligent. Those in Uganda learn to read with amazing facil- 
ity, and quickly comprehend the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
Nothing more encouraging from any point has come to our knowledge 
than the conversions reported among the Buganda. 

Besides these lake missions, the Church Missionary Society has had for 
many years a station at Mombasa, in the mountainous region near the coast 
and below the Equator, and the Universities Mission, which used to be 
attached to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, has a mission 
between the coast and Lake Tanganyika. Both of these are centers for 
freed slaves, and are flourishing enterprises. The American Board, ad- 
vancing north from its old field in Zululand, has sought to establish a 
station in Umzila’s kingdom, thus making a line of stations from Algoa 
Bay to Juba at the Equator. But this mission is as yet little more than a 
project. The southern part of the continent, from the Limpopo River on 
the East Coast round to the Orange River on the West Coast, and from 
Cape Town north to the Kalahari Desert—a territory embracing a great 
variety of tribes, from the dull Bushman to the bright and interesting 
Bechuanas—is more fully occupied than any other. If the native Chris- 
tians of all names could be gathered into one South African Church, they 
would make a large and influential body of Christians. Here British, 
German, and French societies, as well as the American Board, have long 
been at work, and the French society is pushing north to the southern 
branch of the Zambesi and the Chobe, half way between the two coasts. 

The Western Coast has claimed most attention fora year or two, Stan- 
ley’s exploration of the Congo, and the attempt of the African Interna- 
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tional Association to open the great Congo basin to the trade of the world, 
have excited the interest of Europe and given rise to great mission enter- 
prises, Portugal, which had almost forgotten the existence of its West 
Coast colonies, has roused itself to assert and maintain its rights. France 
wants to add to its territory. Germany is anxious to acquire possessions; 
and even Spain has had a revival of its old colonial spirit. On the 15th 
of November an International Conference met in Berlin to consicer 
whether it is desirable to partition that part of West Africa still unap- 
propriated, and whether the Congo shall be free to the world. France 
has the first territory of value south of the Great Desert in Senegambia, 
but its influence extends almost to Siesra Leone, At the mouth of the 
Gambia British territory begins, but it is only a small colony. South of 
this is the native kingdom of Combo, which has only about twenty miles 
of coast line, the French possession of Cazamanca lying next. Portugal 
has a little patch on the south bank of the Cazamanca, and, with some in- 
significant exceptions, its dominion extends along the coast to the Bissa- 
gos Islands, Sierra Leone, Sherbro Island, and Turner’s Peninsula belong, 
of course, to Great Britain. Thus from the Senegal to the Republic of Li- 
beria the coast is a sort of patch-work, the flags of Great Britain, Portugal, 
and France alternating, the French holding, perhaps, the largest propor- 
tion. We need not stop to speak of Liberia and the Methodist mission 
work there. It isa long, interesting, but painful history of comparative 
failure. For the next two hundred miles below Liberia native chiefs hold 
sway. It is the country of the Kroos, the laborers and porters of the 
West Coast. Grand Bassa and Assinie, which were formerly French 
colonies and have recently been reoccupied, take us to the northern 
border of the British Gold Coast. Between Quettah and Great Popo 
Dr. Nachtigal has lately raised the German flag. Beyond Great Popo lies 
Dahomey ; then Porto Novo, which is French; then Fort Ajuda, which is 
Portuguese, followed by one hundred and eighty miles of coast under 
British rule. Below the Benin Great Britain has recently been hoisting 
its colors, and aims to control the Niger, on which it has important inter- 
ests, and the rest of the coast to its Lagos possessions. On the Cameroons 
coast the Germans have been doing something in the way of annexation. 
The next two hundred miles of coast belongs to the Banakas. Corisco 
Island is Spanish, south of which France has claims. This is a very inter- 
esting piece of territory, as to which a’writer in the London ‘‘ Times” says: 


No one disputes that the French have legitimate possession of the long strip of 
coast from Coriseo Bay to beyond the month of the Pembo, a distance of quite 
three hundred miles, and including the mouth of the Ogové and the fine Bay 
of Gaboon. Under the auspices of De Brazza and other explorers, the French have 
been not only opening up the interior and tracing out river trade-routes, but been 
among great stretches of territory as they went. How far their power extends 
in the interior it would be difficult to say, but by a sweep up the Ogové and down 
the Alima, they have at least a line of territory ending at Stanley Pool, on the 
Congo, Between the French territory and the mouth of the Congo, some three 
luundred and fifty miles, the coast at present is chiefly occupied by»petty native 
kingdoms, which will doubtless soon be absorbed, probably by France. Along 
this coast there are several small settl-ments belonging to various Powers ; at 
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Setti Camma are some British factories; at the mouth of the Kevilu are both 
Dutch and English factories; at Punta Negra is the station recently occupied by 
the French ; at Chinchoxo is a Duteh factory, and just south of the last-named is 
Landana, which, with the adjoining territory, was placed under Portuguese au- 
thority by treaty with the native chiefs in December last. The International As- 
sociation have establisiied stations at the mouth of the Ruillu that are convected 
by a regular series with the Upper Congo, while the French have a station at the 
mouth of the Congo on its northern shore. Up the Congo estuary are factories 
of various nations, while at Vivi the domain of the International Association be- 
gins, But at present the Congo mouth and the coast on each side is debatable if 
not neutral territory. This is certaiuly the great prize of all the coast, and no one 
nation will be allowed to possess it without much protest from the others. Better, 
as we have before advocated, that it should remain really neutral, and that under 
the auspices of the Association trade should in the meantime be free and unre- 
stricted. It is doubtful, however, if all the four nations interested will be likely 
to restrain tllemselves; in tle general scramble that has begun we may hear any 
day of the annexation by some one power of all the Congo coast. 


South of tle Congo for one hundred and thirty miles the natives are in 
possession; then comes the Portuguese territory stretching along the coast 
for seven hundred miles or more. Below this Germany is seeking to ob- 
tain the coast as far south as the Orange River. 

The West Coast, then, from the Senegal to the Orange is already chiefly 
in the possession of four European nations, whose desire is for the most 
part to develop their colonies and stimulate trade. From Vivi, on the 
Congo, far into the interior, the International Association wishes to be in 
control for the purpose of making the river free and of developing a civil- 
ized government for the numerous tribes occupying the Congo Valley. 
The future of missionary enterprise in Western and Central Africa will de- 
pend in no small degree on the political arrangements soon to be made. 

The most noteworthy of the new mission enterprises are those on the 
Congo. The English Baptist Society, establishing its first station at San 
Salyador, followed a route to the river and established a line of stations to 
Stanley Pool, beginning with Underhill, immediately to the north of San 
Salvador. There are in all four stations on the river below Stanley Pool, 
all on the south bank. A small steam-ship called the ‘‘ Peace” has been 
transported in sections to the Pool, and there put together and launched 
for service on the Upper Congo, where there is a stretch of perhaps a thou- 
sand miles which the little boat can navigate. The first station above 
the Pool is Tukolela. The society has determined to send no fewer than 
twenty men to preach and teach on the Upper Congo, which presents, 
perhaps, the most magnificent opportunity in Africa for great efforts and 
achievements. The other mission on the Congo was begun by a society 
known as the Livingstone Inland Mission, which was organized at Cardiff, 
Wales, and which was chiefly supported by Plymouth Brethren. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness were its inspiration. The society sent out its 
first missionaries early in 1878. They established a station at Banana, at 
the mouth of the Congo, and soon had a line of stations on the north bank 
to Stanley Pool. Upward of a hundred thousand dollars were expended 
up to last spring, and twelve persons lost their lives in the work, which, 
of course, is still in its first stage, with no noteworthy results to report. 
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A steamer was ordered for the Upper Congo, and preparations were made 
to advance into the far interior when the society saw that more funds than 
it could command would be needed. For this reason all its interests on the 
Congo have been transferred to the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
whose wise management in India and Burmah, and whose ample resources, 
lead to the expectation that this Congo mission will be vigorously prose- 
cuted, 

Besides the English and American Baptists there is soon to be another 
missionary force on the Congo. Bishop William Taylor, as is well known, 
is forming a company of workers whom he expects to station on the noble 
river. His plan is to form a chain of twenty or more stations on a line 
south of and parallel to the Congo. He will need about forty missionaries, 
of whom twenty have been already enrolled. It is stated that he himself 
will enter Africa from the Atlantic coast with twenty missionaries, and 
Dr. Summers will enter Africa from the Indian Ocean with twenty more 
missionaries in May or June next. Both parties will advance toward the 
interior until they meet, thus tompleting the chain of mission stations 
across Africa from the mouth of the Congo on the Atlantic Ocean to the 
mouth of the Zambesi on the Indian Ocean. The only money the Bishop 
asks for is passage money to Africa, and the conditions he lays down are 
these: 

1, That our friends in America, through our Transit Fund Society, may pay 
their passage outward. 2. That all our workers shall depend on God and the 
people they serve for daily bread. 3. That they shall receive their salary in full 
from our Father in heaven after their arrival in the “ Heavenly Jerusalem.” 

Before passing from this great river and its great valley to speak of other 
mission enterprises a word ought to be said in acknowledgment of the 
service Leopold, the King of Belgium, has performed as head of the In- 
ternational Association in opening this territory to commerce and Chris- 
tianity. He has expended of his own means no less than a million of dollars 
in the work of exploration, road-building, and station-planting. Mrs. 
Guinness, in an interview with him, ventured to ask him what had caused 
him to take such a profound interest in Africa. He replied, that when the 
Lord took away his only son, he felt at first as if he had nothing to live 
for, until God seemed to say to him, ‘Live for Africa.” He added: 
‘“You know I am a Catholic; I love God and want to please him.” In 
the middle of October the association sent out its fifth expedition, under 
Lieutenant Becker, who is to cross the continent from the east to the west, 
in order to connect the stations of the Upper Congo with those of the 
interior, and thus to render Karema as accessible from the West Coast of 
Africa as from Zanzibar. The work of the expedition is to be completed 
within two years. 

Three or four hundred miles south of the Congo, in the Portuguese pos- 
sessions, lies the town of Benguela, in the province of the same name. 
At this point two or three years ago the American Board sought to 
enter the interior, and to found a mission at Bihé, on high, aud healthy 
ground, The missionaries formed a station on the route, at Bailundu, 
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whose king, Kwikwi, received them kindly, and among whose people 
they seemed to have friends. A small party pushed on from Bailundu, 
after some months, to Bih2, and were settled comfortably there when they 
received intelligence that Kwikwi had ordered the force in Bailundu to 
quit his dominions at once. They accordingly joined their friends at 
Bailundu, and the whole party marched to the coast, accomplishing the 
journey in about twenty-three days. Kwikwi gave no reason for his sud- 
den change of mind, for he had been very gracious to the missionaries; but 
they well understood that his mind had been poisoned against them by a 
Portuguese slave-dealer. Remonstrance and entreaty were alike in vain, 
and the missionaries were compelled to depart, leaving goods behind to be 
plundered by the greedy natives. Kwikwi upbraided them because they 
had not given him whisky, guns, and gunpowder. This promising mis- 
sion is therefore temporarily broken up, and part of the missionaries are 
in this country. 


ee 


OUR FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK. 


The session of the General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for 1884, was held in New York, Nov. 5-13, at which 
the missionary operations of the Church, both foreign and domestic, 
were carefully reviewed, and plans for future action adopted. That 
‘* Committee ” is, in fact, the great directing power of the Church in all 
its missionary matters, having its authority directly from the General 
Conference, and being empowered, among other things, to ‘‘ determine 
what fields shall be occupied as foreign missions, the number of persons 
to be employed in said missions, and the amount [of money} necessary for 
the support of each mission.” It is composed of the Bishops and thir- 
teen Commissioners at large, appointed by the General Conference, and an 
equal number chosen by the Board of Managers from its own body, and 
the Corresponding Secretaries and Treasurers. The attendance was full, 
and the business in hand was diligently attended to and very thoroughly 
examined; and the work for the next year, as far as the means would 
allow, effectually provided for. 

In these proceedings the whole scheme and scope of the denomination's 
foreign missionary work passed in review, and both what has been done 
and what it is proposed to do werevery clearly stated and determined, 
and the feeling awakened seemed to be one of encouragement and grati- 
tude in respect to the past, and of hopefulness for the future, except as 
to the pecuniary means needed for the effectual prosecution of the work. 
The gross income of the treasury for the current year was shown to have 
been $751,123, which was a slight falling off from that of the preceding 
year, though it appeared that the decline was entirely in the incidental 
resources (chiefly legacies), and that the contributions by the churches had 
advanced a few thousands. The aggregate amount appropriated to be 
used during the year now ensuing (including $67,721, for ‘liquidation 
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of debt”) is $850,000, of which nearly $350,000 is for foreign work, dis- 
tributed us follows : 
$4,000 | get CRRCEE EELS OER REET $28,378 
20,500 | Mexico 
69,803 | Japan 
Germuny and Switzerland..... 24,600 | Korea 
Scandinavia 46,833 
67,171 $351,979 
Bulgaria aud Turkey......... 12,876 

No new mission field was projected, though Korea, which was provided 
for last year, has not yet been actually occupied, but it is said all the pre- 
liminary arrangements have been made, and the work will soon be entered 
upon with a good outlook. The selection and appointment of the mis- 
sionaries is in all cases the work of the Bishops, and the details of the 
home administration are committed to the Corresponding Secretaries and 
the Board of Managers, the last a corporate body composed of the Bish- 
ops and sixty-four others named by the General Conference, one half 
each of ministers and laymen, which Board meets monthly at the Mission 
Rooms. 

The foreign missions of the denomination have advanced steadily, but 
not rapidly, for more than half a century, until they have become many 
and world-wide, and some of them are of large proportions. Africa 
and South America—rather, Liberia and Buenos Ayres and vicinity— 
are of the longest standing, and neither of them has been even ordinarily 
successful, though the latter now promises better things. 

In China a mission was begun in 1846-47, at Foochow, and since then 
three others have been founded, at Kiukiang (Central China), Peking, and, 
within a few years past, at Chung-king, in the extreme west, about 1,200 
miles from the coast. After a long period of almost fruitless efforts the 
mission at Foochow began to be successful among the people, and it has 
since become aggressive; and by its action Methodism has become fairly 
seated and established as a naturalized form of religion in all the exten- 
sive and populous province of Fukien. Its laborers are chiefly natives, 
who are pecuniarily sustained for the greater part by the people and 
churches among whom they are working. Though they are less advanced, 
because they are newer, yet the same remarks will apply generally to the 
other missions in that empire. 

The mission work in India, in the North-west Provinces, was undertaken 
a little more than thirty years ago ; and though it has had its reverses, it 
has been on the whole highly successful and prosperous, with the prom- 
ise of steady, permanent, and almost indefinite increase. The work ap- 
pears to be prosecuted in all its affairs with the purpose of raising up 
and establishing an indigenous Christian community, chiefly operated by 
native agencies, and sustained by their own resources. Its system of 
schools—extending from vernacular primaries scattered among the vil- 
lages to high schools, one or two of which seem to be developing into 
complete colleges after the best American type, and a school for training 
preachers and other workers—is full of promise for the future of India; 
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and the agents of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, operating 
apart and yet in unison, are carrying the blessings of the Gospel to many 
of the females of the upper classes, who are entirely beyond the reach of 
the ordinary methods. This mission is evidently regarded with great 
favor by all who have looked into its affairs, and they seem to expect still 
greater things from it. 

The missionary work in Japan is the wonder of the age, for in but little 
more than ten years that whole empire, so long almost hermetically closed 
against the outside world, has become thoroughly permeated with the 
teachings of Christianity, and seems to be rapidly hastening to take its 
place among the older nations of Christendom; and among the agents of 
this wonderful work, the missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
seem to hold a not inconsiderable place. These three—the Chinese, the 
Indian, and the Japanese—are the only properly heathen missions of the 
Church, and they are those to which it may point with the highest satis- 
faction in respect to both actual achievements and assurances for the 
future. All of them appear to be advancing steadily, and with reason- 
able rapidity, toward the conditions of self-supporting and self-governing 
Christian bodies. 

The missions in Bulgaria, Italy, Mexico, and South America are those 
in non-Protestant Christian countries. Of the last some account has been 
given, and of the first it may be said that it has been the hardest and 
least productive field that has been undertaken; but after being almost 
entirely wiped out during the Russo-Turkish war, some ten years ago, it 
has since been rehabilitated with improved prospects, The mission in 
italy was begun in 1871, and has advanced somewhat successfully, in re- 
spect to converts and churches and a native ministry, but the reports 
indicate that in matters of self-relying independence these converts from 
Romanism have not proved very apt scholars; and till those things 
shall be learned the mission will be comparatively feeble and ineffective 
for good. 

The work in Mexico is comparatively new. It was begun early in 1873, 
and has advanced fairly well, but it is yet too soon to speak of it as 
either a success or a failure, though enough has appeared to encourage 
the belief that it will succeed. Here, however, as in all Roman Catho- 
lic countries, the missionaries find their greatest difficulties in the false 
and often demoralizing conceptions of religion and morals into which the 
people have been educated in their ancestral Church. 

The Church has its missions, also, in each of the Protestant countries 
of north-western Europe—Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
Their presence there may seem to require an apology, which is found in 
the fact that in all these countries Methodism of the American type had 
been introduced and partially naturalized before the home Church was 
officially aware of the process. Emigrants from those lands to this country 
had been converted, and, going back again, they had told their kinsfolk 
and former acquaintances of what they had experienced, and so they kin- 
died the Methodist fires and constituted its worship and discipline in their 
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several fatherlands. And soon, as was natural, the Macedonian cry for 
help came over the ocean, and, equally naturally, it was practically re- 
sponded to. The mission in Germany dates from 1850, in which year a 
very small beginning was made at Bremerhaven; and the work has so 
prospered that it now extends over most of the empire, and also into the 
German cantons of Switzerland, with a membership of more than ten 
thousand and nearly a hundred ministers —all natives of the country. 
The success of the work, which it is claimed has exerted a most whole- 
some influence on the State Church, has seemed to justify all that has 
been done and expended, in both labor and money, though some are ask- 
ing whether the same outlay among the heathen would not have been 
more profitable and more seemly. German Methodism has, indeed, be- 
come well grown; but it seems to be rather reluctant to stand and walk 
alone. The work among the Scandinavian nations had a like origin, and 
its success has been even more marked, and its outlook, as seen by its 
friends, is altogether radiant. But the work in all these countries, and in 
some of the other missions also, is becoming embarrassing by reason of 
the magnitude to which it has attained. The child has fairly outgrown 
its childhood; and what now must be done for it ? ; 

The history of this work is suggestive. It is a record of consecrated 
devotion on the part of the workers in the field of a good degree of liber- 
ality, and of directing wisdom on that of the Church at home, of sucess in 
giving the Gospel to those who were without its blessings, and in plant- 
ing churches and other Christian institutions among the heathen. In re- 
spect to all these points the Church in its missionary administration has 
richly earned the confidence of its constituency, which ought to be re- 
sponded to by largely increased pecuniary support. But the enlarged 
proportions of the work are beginning to call for broader views and more 
comprehensive methods than have hitherto been used. The Christianizing 
of a people must be effected not by strangers but by its own people, and 
the church institutions of each people must be its own, and not a portion 
or branch of a foreign and alien body. The time for their separation has 
evidently come to a considerable number of these missions, as a means to 
their own best development, and, as well, to leave the home Church free 
to enter some of the many open doors through which millions of heathens 
are calling for the word of life. The late General Conference seemed to 
feel the presence and the force of these things, but after a few tentative 
efforts, in which it failed to meet their demands, it left things much as 
they were. It may be hoped that when another shall assemble the 
subject will have been so prepared to its hands that the needed adjust- 
ments may be consummated. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Ix America the Magazine has reached a development not attained in 
any other land. Here it combines the literary review, the art journal, 
the political and social essay, the biographical and geographical record, 
the scientific chronicle and the lecture platforia, the serial novel, and the 
school of decorative art. It is impossible to compare the foreign and do- 
mestic magazines without seeing that our own surpass, in popular merit 
and attractiveness, those of any other country. Magazine work abroad is 
far more specialized than here. The student is better served in Europe; 
the people are vastly better served in the United States. 

At the head stands ‘* Harper's,” with the ‘‘ Century” not far behind. The 
rivalry between these leaders has produced a richness and variety of illus- 
tration which remains a monthly wonder, The ablest writers in the 
country seek opportunities to reach the public through the Magazine. 
Publications of the ‘‘ Review” type have had to stir themselves, to sub- 
mit to modifications of plan and frequency of publication in order to keep 
their place. Meanwhile, the people are able to secure, for a very small 
sum, artistic illustration and interesting and valuable matter in such quan- 
tity that the Magazine has become one of the chief educatioual forces of 
the country. 

The October ‘‘Harper’s” is an unusually fine number. Its range is 
something wonderful: Scandinavia, England, Mexico, Holland, California, 
New York, Kentucky, were ransacked for illustration and matter. Tread- 
well Walden’s paper on the ‘‘Great Hall of William Rufus” is a fine ex- 
ample of the charm which may be given to a familiar subject by a sympa 
thetic and skilled writer. Windsor Castle could not supply from its 
strange history more romantic incident or charming pictures. There is 
the delight of novelty in the reproduction of the old and little-known 
portraits of England’s kings, nobles, and commoners. And how pleas- 
ant to compare the Westminster of 1647 with the Westminster of 1884 by 
the help of Hollar’s quaint plan and map. Hans Christian Andersen is 
less known to the children of to-day than to those of thirty years ago. 
But many a heart now worn with burden-bearing will be cheered by the 
portrait of that rare genius who made the days bright with the fun and 
pathos of the ‘‘Ugly Duck.” Not even De Amicis has surpassed our 
countryman, George H. Boughton, in describing Holland. Boughton shows 
as much skill with his pen as with his pencil. He has caught with mar- 
velous ability all that is characteristic in the landscape, the occupations, 
and the people of the Low Countries. Many of his figures are exquisite 
in the charm of unsophisticated peasant life. The verbatim report of 
‘*My Life as a Slave,” by Charles Stewart, an old Kentucky negro, is one 
of the best things in a rich and varied number. The portrait of Darwin 
is superb as a work of art, and reveals the great naturalist without the 
disguise of a beard. The paper on ‘‘ Municipal Finance” deserves care- 
ful reading. 
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The November ‘ Harper's” exhibits great editorial tact in its adapta- 
tion to the season. Its spirit is of the autumn rather than ‘of the long 
summer days. That noble fall flower, the chrysanthemum, is splendidly 
engraved. Many will learn for the first time from Mr. Thorpe’s article 
that the chrysanthemum is the national emblematic flower of the Chinese 
and Japanese, receiving the most reverential care and attention. Colum- 
bia College, whose history as King’s College was traced in a preceding 
number, is very fully described by an anonymous writer, presumably Dr. 
Barnard. This college, on account of its situation in the city of New 
York, and from its great wealth through endowments in land, dating from 
colonial times, is likely to have an inéreasing future. The portraits ac- 
companying this article are noteworthy. Joseph Hatton, an unsurpassed 
magazine writer, contributes a delightful sketch of Sir Joseph Hooker 
and the Botanical Gardens at Kew. ‘‘ Norman Fisher Folk ” have filled 
of late years a large place in art, and Mary Gay Humphreys makes them 
interesting by the careful study of their ways and spirit. Reinhart’s pencil 
revels in the quaint costumes and pathetic expression of these toilers of 
the sea. Mr. Walden returns in this number to the ‘‘ Great Hall of 
William Rufus,” and reaches one of the most thrilling periods of its his- 
tory. The frontispiece presents Vandyke’s portraits of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, his queen. This engraving is Mr. Closson’s masterpiece. 
Soft, yet clear, preserving every characteristic of Vandyke’s work except 
the color, it deserves a frame as the highest achievement of the Amer- 
ican graver. In a totally different style is the full-page illustration on 
page 908 of Mr. Roe’s ‘Serial Story.” Mr. Bernstrom is only a degree 
behind Mr. Closson in the delicate strength of his work. The paper on 
Sydney Smith by Andrew Lang is excellent, and is sympathetic toward 
the strengths and weaknesses of that mad parson. The portrait, though 
the features are strong, shows in the lines of the mouth the undying fun 
which sometimes scandalized his calling. 


The October ‘‘ Century ” does not equal its successor, The portrait of 
Austin Dobson exhibits the face of one of England’s younger men of ge- 
nius. It is an essentially musical face. The late war is not likely to lack 
historians. George F, Williams, in ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Army Life,” 
achieves a distinct success in a well-worn field. The ‘‘ Century ” excels 
in the reproduction of etchings. Those of Edwin D. Forbes, illustrating 
this article, are of great power. Mr. Smalley, in the ‘*Ceur d’Alene 
Stampede,” shows how the spirit of ’49 survives in this recent rush to new 
mining fields. It would seem that Edward Eggleston has laid aside the 
pen of the novelist for the quill of the historian. His article on ‘* Social 
Conditions in the Colonies ” is only a little less picturesque than the old 
houses and interiors engraved in illustration. Mr. Stillman, in his Ho- 
meric Studies, reaches the ‘‘ Odyssey and its Epoch.” The engravings 
are of the less known parts of Greece. Religious thinkers will find much 
to stir and profit in Washington Gladden’s study of ‘‘ Christianity and 
Wealth.” The matter and illustration of Mr. Langley’s explanation of the 
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‘* New Astronomy ” are of the highest order. Nowhere can our readers 
find so full and fresh information as to the most recent facts and conclu- 
sions of astronomical science. A very valuable feature of the ‘* Century ” 
is the open letters, always discussing topics of the highest interest. 

The November number is the best issued in a long time. Elihu Vedder 
is a man of genius, but not all the products of genius are pleasing, The 
frontispiece is by Mr. Vedder, and is of the same type as the figures on 
the cover. They are certainly vigorous, and as certainly coarse. They 
attract attention very much as any writhing forms are fascinating. But 
his pictures are not beautiful. Austin Dobson’s poem on ‘* The Sedan 
Chair ” is a graceful bit, and the illustrations, while sketchy, are telling. 
The genius of Howells is manifest in the initial chapter of his new story, 
‘** The Rise of Silas Lapham.” The most interesting paper, from the nov- 
elty of its subject, is that on the ‘‘Chinese Theater.” The full-page illus- 
tration on page 36 is a marvel of good work. Mr. M’Dowell says of the 
social esteem in which Chinese actors are held, or rather not held, ‘‘ that 
they occupy in China the lowest social caste. They are incapacitated from 
holding any place under the government, and the rule applies to all the 
sons and grandsons as well.” The heathen Chinamen would appear to 
have evolved a prejudice against the actor’s calling not unlike that known 
in Christian lands. Mary Hallock Foote supplies Mr. Janvier’s story of 
‘*The Lost Mine” with a magnificent illustration. The paper on the 
‘* Sculptors of the Early Italian Renaissance” is of only moderate interest 
and merit. The reproductions of the old drawings will, however, carry 
it. Annie Fields’s account of her acquaintance with Charles Reade has some 
biographical interest. But the article which of itself would give this num- 
ber a wide sale is that by Gen. Beauregard on ‘‘ The Battle of Bull Run” 
It is written in excellent temper, and betrays the disposition to criticise 
Jefferson Davis which was manifest in the general’s recent military biog- 
raphy. The portraits are remarkable, and many of the illustrations are 
from photographs only recently accessible. This series is to be a marked 
feature of the ‘‘ Century” for some months to come. George Ticknor 
Curtis, always a thoughtful writer, betrays his tendency to live in the past 
by advocating the restoration of the power of free choice to the members 
of the electoral college. The drift is rather to the choice of the President 
by direct vote. 


The November ‘‘ Atlantic” is by no means remarkable. Most of the 
articles are of class interest, a fault into which the recent management of 
the ‘‘ Atlantic” has not often fallen. Yet Brooks Adams has a good study 
of the ancient guild as the foundation of the commonwealth idea, and 
Maurice Thompson makes a very readable paper on the haunts of the 
mocking-bird. We find nothing of value in the posthumous paper by 
Henry James, Sr. It is a thinly-veiled biographical sketch of very little 
merit. The lengthier reviews in the ‘‘ Atlantic” are always well done. 
There are also some good suggestions in Mr. Shaler’s presentation of the 


Negro problem, 
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There has been a great improvement in ‘‘ Lippincott’s” in respect of the 
quality of its engravings. They are not numerous enough now to be a 
very strong feature in this Magazine. The quality is, however, excellent. 
The readers of the Review will be detained by not more than two articles. 
Mr. Kirke writes in an interesting fashion of a trip up the French Broad, 
one of the most picturesque of Southern rivers; and the author of ‘‘ Study 
and Stimulants” presents John Bright as a temperance reformer. Theo- 
logians as well as scientific men will do well to read what Dr. Francis J. 
Shepherd has to say in the October ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly ” concern- 
ing ‘‘ The Significance of Human Anomalies.” It is a development of 
the idea, on which the evolutionists lay freat stress, that anomalous mus- 
cles, bones, and organs frequently found in the human subject, betray de- 
scent from some anthropoid, but not human, type. The inaugural address 
of Lord Rayleigh, at Montreal, is given in full. It traces the recent prog- 
ress of physical science in a clear and pleasing fashion. This address is 
conceived in a very different spirit from that which gave John Tyndall 
notoriety rather than fame. Another noteworthy paper is that on ‘“ The 
Morality of Happiness,” in which an attempt is made, not without inge- 
nuity, to find a natural basis for morality. Perhaps Prof. J. P. Cooke's 
discussion of the ‘Greek Question” ought to be included in the list of 
valuable papers. 


The October and November numbers of the ‘‘ Canadian Methodist Mag- 
azine” increase our respect for this excellent religious family magazine. 
Its papers on travel, education, mission work, and religion are excel- 
lently well adapted to increase intelligence, inspire devotion and quicken 
religious activity. It is a singular fact that no religious periodical of this 
class seems to succeed this side of the Dominion line. 


The preacher need not in these days go without homiletic aids, Be- 
sides the larger works on homiletics there are two monthlies which very 
thoroughly represent current pulpit teaching. The ‘‘ Homiletic Monthly ” 
(Funk and Wagnalls) has been longest in the field, and has gained a high 
place in the esteem of many. While this and the ‘‘ Pulpit Treasury ” (E. 
B. Treat) are both surpassingly good aids to an honest student, they need 
to be used with care, lest, on the one hand, the excellence of the matter 
produce discouragement, and the quantity of the matter, on the other hand, 
create a disposition to rely on the preparation of others. Rightly used, 
there can be no more valuable helps to the minister than these excellent 
chronicles of current pulpit work. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 








RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. By ALrrep Epersnem, M.A. Oxon., 
D.D., Ph.D., late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, Two vois., pp. 
698 and 826. Second Edition. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 
London: Longman, Green, & Co. 

It had seemed that the department of Biblical and Christian 

learning properly included under the designation of the “ Life of 

Christ ” had been so fully occupied that there was no longer 

room for any new-comer. But the elaborate work of Dr. Weiss 

was accepted on its appearance as covering points still vacant, 
and presenting views that had not before appeared; and now we 
have yet another work on the same general theme, but very un- 
like the former, so learned and elaborate as to command respect- 
ful attention, and make its study a necessity to all who would be 
acquainted with the literature of the subject, or view its wonder- 
ful story in some of its most important aspects. The author of 
this work, though not much known in this country, where none 
of his writings have till now been published (except his annotated 
translation of Kurtz’s “History of the Old Covenant,” Philadel- 
phia, 1859), has, however, been recognized by scholars, both in 

England and this country, as a writer of painstaking fidelity and 

of extensive learning in his chosen specialty, as is amply shown 

in his “History of the Jewish Nation after the Destruction of 

Jerusalem under Titus” (12mo, Edinburgh, 1867), and his “ The 

‘Yemple: Its Ministry and Services as they were in the Time of 

Christ ” (8vo, London, 1874), both of which have an intimate re- , 

lation to his chief work, named above. This reprint is from the 

second English edition (the first was issued only little more than 

a year earlier, September, 1883, and was probably a very limited 

one, as to the number of copies, and not stereotyped), and the 

enlarged demand that has called out this second and more per- 
manent issue is indicative of the favor with which the work has 
been received. It was reviewed in the “Edinburgh” for Janu- 

ary, 1884. 

The author is known to us only by his writings. . His style of 
writing and methods of thought are those of an English biblical 
scholar, which designation includes those of his class in this coun- 
try; but he differs widely from the German and other continental 
writers, and to our thinking, very much for the better. But both 
his German patronym and the specific lines of thought in which 
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all his studies and writings run suggest a probably Israelitish 
ancestry, and out of these come to us some of the most valu- 
able properties of the work, in both the body of the narrative 
with its discussions and illustrations, and more especially in the 
learned Introduction of a hundred pages, and the nineteen Ap. 
pendixes. 

The second subject named in the title, the “Times” of the 
Christ, is elaborated with special fullness. The Introduction at- 
tempts to reproduce the details of Jewish life and thought, the 
political, social, and religious conditions of the people, at and im- 
mediately before the beginning of our era—their Messianic ex- 
pectations, and their mental and spiritual enslavement to Rab- 
binism. If Christ’s own history is the drama produced in these 
pages, the environments of his life constitute the scenery among 
which it was enacted, and their presentation seems needful to the 
proper understanding of the evangelical story; and these are here 
given with a fullness and a wealth of learning that is seldom 
seen in works of this character. So rich is the setting of the 
jewel that one may hesitate to decide which of the two is, as to 
its form, the more admirable. At every point of the sacred 
narrative not only the facts as stated by the evangelists are 
brought out clearly, and their places and relations determined, 
but their attendant conditions and circumstances are repro- 
duced, not, however, in the form of imaginary ideals, but as 
realities taught and illustrated by competent authorities. The 
only available objection that can be made against the work is 
its wonderful fullness and wealth of matter. 

It is not a work for hasty and superficial reading; but to the 
real student, whose purpose is to fully comprehend the New 
Testament narrative in its objective presentation, and by that 
means the better to appreciate its deep spiritual significance, 
this great work may be recommended with all confidence. In 
no other that we have seen—and*we have endeavored to be 
acquainted with its literature—is the subject so fully dis- 
cussed in its historical relations and bearings; and at the same 
time the great spiritual truths which permeate and suffuse the 
records of Christ’s ministry are every-where brought to the 
front and made the governing idea of the writing. As a 
literary production these volumes are evidently the rich harvest 
of a life-time of diligent husbandry, pursued with industry and 
singleness of purpose, and the result abundantly justifies the 
outlay. 
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History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. By Epwarp (WILHELM 
EvGener) Revss, Professor in the University of Strasburg (Germany). Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Revised and Enlarged German Edition, with Numerous 
Bibliographical Additions. By Epwanp L. Hoveuton, A.M. In two volumes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, &Co. New York: 11 East 17th Street. 

This work, now first given to the English reading public, has 
been long and favorably known to biblical scholars since its first 
appearance, more than thirty years ago, Its advent was at atime 
when the destructive criticism of the Tiibingen school had passed 
its zenith, and was giving place to better methods of inquiry. 
The author’s position or method, in the performance of his 
self-imposed task, is the “historico-critical,” submitting his sub- 
ject to just such treatment, in endeavoring to determine its 
character and authority, as must be given to any and every 
document, ancient or modern, religious or secular. This method 
of treatment is now very generally accepted; but as a writer’s 
own cast of mind and habits of thinking very largely affect 
the force of the evidence with which he deals, and often de- 
termine the results of his investigations, so, while following 
the same objective methods, different critics will arrive at wholly 
diverse conclusions, according to their dissimilar subjective incli- 
nations. So this writer, because he hesitates to accept any super- 
rational conception of Christianity which includes the specifically 
divine element in the Scriptures, so applies the accepted method 
of criticism as to reach results that would not be reached were 
that element received as a factor in the problem. But though 
his stand-point is that of a rationalist, his style of argumentation, 
very unlike many of his predecessors of the same school, is logic- 
ally fair and reverent in spirit; and while excluding the super- 
natural from the premises with the concession of which the argu- 
ment must begin, its reality is allowed to be possible, but not 
available, because it is transcendental. 

The Christian student, who in studying this great work shall 
make the requisite corrections to rectify the writer’s mental aber- 
rations, will find in it an uncounted store of the most valuable, 
because available, learning touching the subjects considered. 
After a brief introductory glance at the oral teachings of Christ 
and the apostles—giving special prominence to the ministry of St. 
Paul—he passes to the period of the production of the apostolic 
literature—the latter half of the first century—during which all 
the canonical books of the New Testament were written. After 
that he comes to the formation of the canon, by including cer- 

tain books and excluding others; a work which he thinks was 
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generally well done, though by no official authority, and not al- 
ways absolutely correctly on either side. Next is given some 
account of the preservation of the New Testament writings, 
including the history of the text, with their diffusion throughout 
Christendom, their theological use, and finally the history of exe- 
gesis. As a thoroughly learned, fair (as seen from the author’s 
point of view), and eminently able handling of these subjects, we 
know of nothing better; and, notwithstanding a qualified dissent 
from some of the conclusions reached, it may be cordially recom- 
mended to any who may be seeking to master its subjects. The 
translation here given deserves most emphatic approval. In 
many Anglicised German works, the so-called translation remains 
essentially German in its style and forms of utterance, though 
given in English words; but not so in this case. The purpose 
declared by the translator, “to render the thought as accurately 
as possible, and at the same time in fairly idiomatic and readable 
English,” has been accomplished with exceptional completeness. 
The reading very seldom suggests any of the characteristics of 
the original German, so proving the incorrectness of the assump- 
tion sometimes made, that our language is not competent to em- 
body the ideas that are familiar to German writers. 

This work, as now given to English readers, makes a valuable 
contribution to our apparatus for biblical study, for which not 
only the author, but also the translator and the publishers, are 
entitled to our thanks. 


The Possibilities of Grace. By Rev. Asnury Lowrey, D.D. 12mo, pp. 472. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
A well-chosen title makes a favorable output for any new book, 
and such is that chosen by Dr. Lowrey for this his latest produc- 
tion. The outward appearance of the book will also make favor 
for it, for in type, paper, and binding it is such a book as one likes 
to take in hand. As to its conterts, it isa treatise on the religious 
life, or Christian experience, viewed and presented with especial 
reference to its “ possibilities” in its advanced and matured 
stages, As will be inferred, it belongs to the somewhat numer- 
ous class of books—some very good, and some not so good—that 
make up our modern “holiness” literature, and in that goodly 
company it deserves an honorable place. In its substance and 
scope it is almost identical with Bishop Merrill’s “ Aspects of 
Christian Experience;” but the two are distinguished from each 
other by characteristic peculiarities, the latter being the broader 
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and the former the more intense. As a professor of the “higher 
life,” Dr. Lowrey undertakes to set forth its character and con- 
ditions, its relations to spiritual religion in its widest conception, 
and he carefully guards the subject against misapprehensions and 
abuses. The book is happily arranged and well written; its 
methods of discussion are commendable, its temper good, and its 
taste unexceptionable. It merits a ready reception among works 
of its class, 

The doctrinal views expressed are generally of the orthodox 
Methodist pattern. The fact of original sin in man’s nature is 
assumed or treated as a first truth, and the overthrow and extir- 
pation of this “fault” is presented as the great purpose of God’s 
grace as manifested in religious experience. But this is seldom 
or never accomplished at the beginning of the new life, and there- 
fore growth in grace and conflicts with inbred sin go forward in 
the life of the believer till the completed work is effected. To 
these views no sound Methodist of the Wesleyan type can take 
any exceptions, nor need we intimate any dissent from the gen- 
eral teaching of the book, at any important point; and if it con- 
tains but little that has not been before said, there may be 
enough of newness and freshness in the saying to justify this 
substantial repetition. 

It is quite manifest, and some may consider it as undesirable, 
that a portion of our excellent people constitute a class of special- 
ists in respect to religious experience, They not only use their 
own methods, but they have a peculiar dialect, and words and 
phrases as used by them have come to have special and somewhat 
technical significations. “Sanctification,” and “ holiness,” and 
many like terms that in Holy Scripture and in general religions 
discourse are used to designate the ordinary fruits of the Spirit 
in believers, are narrowed down so as to indicate only a specific 
and ultimate work of grace; and while Christ and his apostles, 
and the godly of all the ages of the Church, have been intent on 
cultivating the work of grace with equal diligence in all its stages, 
these good people appear to concern themselves almost wholly 
with that higher grade into which (so much more is the pity) 
comparatively few have come. There can be no question but 
that “the possibilities of grace ” reach forward to a blessed full- 
ness, and for that all are called to labor ; but there are very many 
steps in the ascent below the topmost landing, and for those upon 
these most of the labor of Christ’s ministers must be expended; 
and some may even doubt whether there is any special landing- 
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place in the ascent of the soul heavenward till the end is reached. 
We have named some of the good qualities of Dr. Lowrey’s book, 
and there are still others that might be named. To some readers 
such books are especially acceptable, and may be profitable; but 
the spiritual tastes of others will covet spiritual diet prepared 
and presented in less artificial styles. Theories in religion, 
whether of the head or the heart, are less valuable than the faith 
that accepts, without a theory, the grace that brings salvation. 


Jesus Christ, God, God and Man. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame in Paris. 
By Rev. Pére Lacorpatire, of the Order of Friar Preachers. A new edi- 
tion in one volume. 12mo, pp.418. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Besides the self-aggrandizing ecclesiasticism of the Church of 

Rome and its soul-killing literalism and formalities, it also em- 

bodies substantial Christian doctrine, and it likewise has within 

its communion a class of deeply pious (many of them also piet- 
istic) Christians who, despite the unwhvlesome influences among 
which they reside, are leading lives of real faith and devotion. 

This better side of Romanism is presented in these discourses of 

Pére Lacordaire, in which, with the accidents of his Church re- 

lations and life, he most happily and forcibly sets forth some of 

the great fundamental truths of Christianity which belong to 

Protestants no less than to Catholics, to wit: Christian theism, 

the person and work of Christ, and the intercourse between God 

and man in Christian life. It isa wholesome book, if read with 
proper discrimination, and well adapted to awaken deep devo- 
tional feelings. 


Spiritual Life; Its Nature, Urgency, and Crowning Excellence. By Rev. J. H. 
Ports, A.M., Detroit. 16mo, pp. 230. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston & Stowe. 1884. 


This is a kindred book to that of Dr. Lowrey, noticed above, and 
yet with specific differences; and in their points of difference we pre- 
fer this work to that, as broader and more catholic. Such books 
are chiefly valuable as aids to personal religious culture, though 
they are not without their dogmatic implications and didactic 
suggestions. In literary ability and good taste, as well as for its 
adaptation to awaken religious impulses, it is deserving of decided 
commendations. Its extensive use would do good. 


The Reality of Faith. By Newman Smytn, Author of “Old Faiths in New Light,” 
etc. 12mo, pp. 315. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. Smyth made himself famous, and so awakened opposition 
and procured promotion, by stating certain rather commonplace 
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notions in unusual and somewhat exaggerated forms of words. 
It is quite evident that he is not a bad heretic, and probably as he 
grows older, and his imagination comes to be less disproportioned 
to his judgment, and when he has thought himself through the 
subjects he has in hand, it will be found that his theology is nei- 
ther new nor strange. This last output of his ever-restless brain 
probably will neither hasten nor retard the transition through 
which the subject, though probably himself not aware of it, is 
evidently passing. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A History of Methodism. Comprising a View of the Rise of this Revival of Spir- 
itual Religion in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century, and of the Principal 
Agents by whom it was Promoted in Europe and America. With some Ac- 
count of the Doctrines and Polity of Episcopal Methodism in the United 
States, and the Means and Manner of its Extension down to A. D. 1884. By 
Ho.tianp N. M'Tyerre, D.D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South. 8vo, pp. 688. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publish- 


ing louse. 

With this very long title—which is fairly indicative of the con- 
tents of the book—Bishop M’Tyeire, having been requested to 
undertake the work by the Centennial Committee and the “ col- 
lege” of Bishops of his Church, presents to the public a rapid, 
succinct, but comprehensive sketch of Methodism generally, and 
of American Methodism as a whole, down to the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and thenceforward the 
history of that branch of Methodism to this Centennial Year. As 
a specimen of mechanical and artistic book-making the volume in 
hand is highly creditable to its publishers. The paper, printing, 
binding, and illustrations (on steel) are all good, and in all its 
exterior the work is worthy of its occasion. As a literary pro- 
duction it is also creditable to its author, who, having an im- 
mense mass of matter from which to choose his materials, has 
quite satisfactorily selected and omitted, so as to bring together 
within the prescribed limits the salient and representative points 
out of which to weave the purposed narrative according to the 
ideal in his mind and purpose; and it is done with commendable 
literary skill. 

The real character and attitude of the work, as designed by 
its author, is fairly indicated in a single sentence in the preface: 
“The reader is advertised that this is not a history of Southern 
Methodism, but of Methodism from a Southern point of view,” 
though this must be qualified by the concession that it is, as to 
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the period from 1844-45, onward, specifically and nearly exclu- 
sively a history of Southern Methodism. A further indication 
of its purpose is given in the remark that “ Methodism in the 
South has suffered injustice from the manner in which it has 
been presented by learned, honest, and able writers in the North.” 
The presence and influence of the ruling thought indicated by 
these two observations may be detected throughout the volume, 
The writer is calm and kindly-disposed, with no apparent wish to 
renew the strifes of the past; but he cannot remand the subject 
of those conflicts to silence without @ restatement of the case and 
a final plea in behalf of his own side. 
Evidently the discussions about the points which have divided 
the opinions of American Methodists, and which have seemed to 
“have different aspects in different latitudes of the country, are 
not yet at their end; but passing from merely local, temporary, 
and personal debates, they are now receiving the broader and 
better consideration that their dignity and importance demands. 
From the first the Methodists of the South, in sympathy with 
the aristocratico-barbaric civilization of their region, inclined 
to favor something of a prelatical character in the episcopacy, 
and to guard the “prerogatives” of the magnates quite as 
jealously as the “ rights and privileges” of the commons ; while 
in the North an opposite tendency has been manifest. And out 
of these fundamentally opposite tendencies has grown up most 
of the conflicts which have agitated the body —though it is 
somewhat remarkable that the border States of the South 
have contributed some of the ablest advocates of the liberal 
side. The political divergences of the two sections have had 
their effects upon the prevalent views of their ecclesiastical 
affairs; and the end of these things is not yet. The thoughtful 
observer will not fail to see, that, after the similitude of the un- 
born sons of Rebecca, two nations were in the womb of early 
American Methodism, and two manfers of people have all along 
contended in its organic structure. The High-Church party has 
contemplated its ecclesiastical authority as an heir-loom de- 
scended from Wesley, and perpetuated by a continuation of the 
ecclesiastical successors of that great “ Apostle.” With them, 
therefore, the episcopacy is possessed of certain inalienable pre- 
rogatives which cannot be eliminated nor modified except by 
revolutionary proceedings. This was the attitude of those, chiefly 
Southerners, who effectually resisted and reversed the will of the 
majority of the General Conference, in 1820, on the famous “ Pre- 
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siding Elder Question;” and which also, in 1844, gallantly but 
ineffectually strove to shield the episcopal status, as they viewed 
it, which they thought they saw invaded in the person of one of 
its incumbents. The theory of their opponents is, that the Amer- 
ican Methodist episcopacy was indigenous to the soil—a sporadic 
development from the living body of the Church, which (Church) 
antedates by a score of years the advent of a Methodist Bishop 
in America. They hold that Coke became a Bishop, not by 
Wesley’s “ordination” and appointment, but by the action of 
the Conference of 1784, which accepted him in that relation, to 
which office Asbury was also raised by the election of the Con- 
ference, and ordained according to its instructions. Acting upon 
this idea, the Conference soon afterward effectually repudiated 
Wesley’s authority over them; and a little later, first reduced 
Coke to the status of an assistant superintendent under Asbury, 
and at length effectually deposed him without trial or formal 
complaint against him. The same principles were brought to 
bear, in 1844, in the case of Bishop Andrew, a proceeding which 
is fully justified, as to its legality, by that theory as it cannot 
be by any other. The General Conference of 1884 formally. re- 
affirmed these principles, and vindicated the action of the fathers 
in 1844, as nothing else could do. 

In considering these things “from a Southern point of view,” 
Bishop M’Tyeire presents the “ High-Church” side of the ques- 
tions and controversies of which he writes, as, of course, he has 
the right to do. The positions held and the claims set forth by 
the Methodists of the “Church South” are in harmony with 
their cherished fundamental ideas of Methodist Church polity, 
and they are entitled to respect for their practical loyalty to their 
own convictions. But just how the High-Church advocates in 
Northern Methodism reconcile the action of 1844 with their prin- 
ciples, is a question that we need not answer. If they are theo- 
retically correct, it would seem that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church owes it to herself, and to the truth of history, to disclaim 
any sympathy with the action that suspended Bishop Andrew, 
and as far as possible to reverse that action, with due confession 
and contrition—all of which, most likely, will Nor be done in the 
near future. 

The view of the progress of Methodism in all lands during the 
century succeeding Mr. Wesley’s earliest Conferences is alike 
marvelous and cause for devout thanksgiving, all of which 
Bishop M’Tyeire presents in a graphic and life-like, though 
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necessarily condensed, sketch, as also others before him have done. 
But his sketch of the Church South, in both the period of con- 
s‘ruction immediately after the “ Separation,” and that of recon- 
struction after the “ War of Secession,” are comparatively new 
matter of history, and the things there stated cannot fail to 
awaken admiration at the immense resources for recuperation it 
has displayed. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is to- 
day no inconsiderable factor in the problem of the moral and re- 
ligious affairs of the future of the nation; and, while emphatic- 
ally dissenting from its theoretica) ecclesiasti¢ism, we give it a 
hearty Godspeed in all its evangelistic designs and achievements. 
And to that work Bishop M’Tyeire’s book will prove a valu- 
able auxiliary, and, indeed, it will stand an honor and a boon to 
“ecumenical” Methodism. Lamenting, as we do, any deficiency 
of Christian forbearance in the process of division and in the 
subsequent relations of the two Methodisms—as seen from the 
present point of view—it seems to be demonstrated that the sep- 
aration was not only a necessity, but for the best interests of all 
concerned. The history of Abraham and Lot, and their separa- 
tion each from the other in the interests of peace, is paralleled 
in this case; and the causes which called for separation forty 
years ago remain to this present. But the division is no longer 
geographical. There are three “nations” in the South, to only 
one of which, though that is both the most numerous and the 
most highly cultivated, is the Church South the best qualified to 
minister; and in order that in all that region the poor shall have 
the Gospel preached to them, it is needful that a Church based 
upon other ideas should set up its banners and permanently pitch 
its tents among them. The division of labor in that field is a 
recognized fact. Let each one stand in his lot, and then “ Ephraim 
shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim,” but 
each in his own way shall fly upon the shoulders of their spiritual 
enemies. ° 
Centennial History of American Methodism, inclusive of the Period of its Ecclesi- 
astical Organization and its Subsequent Development under the Superintendency 
of Francis Asbury. With Sketches of the Character and History of all the 
Preachers known to have been Members of the Christmas Conference ; also, an 
Appendix, showing the Numerical Position of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as compared with the other leading Evangelical Denominations in the Cities of 
the United States; and the Condition of the Kducational Work of the Church, 
By Joun Arxkrinson, D.D. 12mo. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. 1884. Price, $2. 
The “Centennial” seems likely to serve a valuable purpose in 
respect to original Methodist history. Heretofore our histories 
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have consisted chiefly of apologetics and heroics. They were called 
for by the times. But the time has fully come for truthful and 
discriminating examinations and presentations of the events and 
the men of the early days of Methodism, and precisely that thing 
is here attempted by Dr. Atkinson, and executed with a good 
share of success. Those “grand old heroes”—ancestors are nearly 
always hereces—will not suffer by being set in a clear historical 
light, with all their human traits laid open to inspection. We are 
giad that Dr. Atkinson, whose patience in research is proverbial, 
has undertaken and completed such a work. 


T-achers and Teaching; or, The Sunday-school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the 
other Work of the Sunday-school Teacher. By H. Chay Trumbuun, D.D., 
Editor of the “ Sunday-School Times,” etc. 12mo, pp. 390. Philadelphia: John 
D. Waters. 

Dr. H. Clay Trumbull has the right to speak ex cathedra to all 
Sunday-school workers—for he has not only given his life-long 
efforts to that work, but has also accustomed himself to care- 
fully note all its phases, and to put into shape, and then into 
print, the results of his observations, By that process this vol- 
ume has grown up, much of its matter having before seen the 
light, chiefly in “The Sunday-School Times,” but large portions 
also in other periodicals. His method combines philosophic dis- 
cussions of the subject of teaching, especially as called for in the 
Sunday-school, and specific rules and directions for rendering his 
own conclusions practically available. As no adequate statement 
of the contents can be given in the limits at our disposal, we can 
only commend the book to the attention of our readers, with the 
conviction that its careful study will be abundantly compensated 
to all who may use it in the spirit in which it is written. 


Hebrew Lessons. A Book for Beginners. By H. G. Mitcnett, Ph.D., Boston 
University. Small quarto, pp. 68. Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co, 
A knowledge of the Hebrew is a necessary preparation for the 
critical study of the Old Testament; and as just now the atten- 
tion of the learned world is especially directed to that part of 
the Holy Scriptures, that knowledge is more than ever before a 
prerequisite not only for engaging in the conflicts of the times, 
but also for intelligently following the discussions which consti- 
tute a special feature of the biblical literature of the present age. 
It is well, therefore, that all possible helps shall be afforded for the 
acquisition of a mastery of the language of our oldest Scriptures; 
and we are glad tu see just such a work as this of Professor 
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Mitchell, which seems to be peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
“ beginners.” The mechanical execution of the work is all that 
could be desired. 


The Belowed Physician; Walter C. Palmer, M.D., and his Sunlit Journey to the 
Celestial City. By his Colleague, Rev. GEorGe HuGcues. With an Introduction 
by Rev. F. G. Hisparp, D.D. 12mo, pp.400. New York: Palmer & Hughes. 

Dr. Palmer was for nearly fifty years a somewhat conspicuous 

figure in New York Methodism, though he seemed always con- 

tent to accept the second place, while his wife, Mrs. Phaebe Palm- 
er, held the first. The two were'’joint laborers for the promo- 
tion of the “higher Christian life,” in which they operated to- 
gether as true yoke-fellows, and with not inconsiderable success. 
During the earlier part of their career they encountered some de- 
gree of opposition, in respect to both their doctrines and their 
methods; but not so in their later years. But whether the change 
was the result of a higher spiritual tone in the Church, or be- 
cause their own bearing became less belligerent with ripening 
years—as Etna’s fires grow dim at break of day—may be an open 
question. Certainly the later years of “The Beloved Physician ” 
were strongly marked by a quiet godliness of manner which 
seemed to encircle his head like an aureola. This volume, which 
purports to be his memoirs, is meager in properly biographical 
matter, being largely made up of excerpts from Mrs. Palmer’s 
letters, and miscellaneous extracts from the “ Guide to Holiness,” 

of which first she, and then he, was a long time the editor. A 

very good steel-plate portrait serves as a frontispiece. 


The Life of Robert Paine, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Clhiarch, South. 
By R. H. Rivers, Author of ‘‘ Our Young People,” ete. With an Introduction 
by Rev. W. P. Harrison, D.D., Book Editor, ete. 12mo, pp. 314 (with a por- 
trait). Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 

Our Southern brethren seem disposed to write their own history 

and to commemorate their own heroes, which is well. Of those 

heroes Bishop Paine was a decidedly good specimen; if not 
among the most brilliant, yet of solid worth. As is desirable in 
such a relation, the biographer was an attached friend and ad- 
mirer of his subject, and the work he has produced is a beautiful 
tribute to the memory of a good man. The “ Introduction,” by 

Dr. Harrison, is a somewhat elaborate essay on the influence of 

early Methodism on American civilization, with some references 

to mooted questions in Methodist polity, a subject which is usu- 
ally viewed from the stand-point of the successful party, and there- 
fore the presentation may be one-sided. 
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Thomas Carlyle. A History of his Life in London, 1834-1881. By Jaxrs 
AntTuony Froung, M.A. In Two Volumes. Vol. IL 12mo, pp. 417. New 
York ; Charles Scribner's Sous. 

Mr. Froude is certainly producing a very readable sketch of 
his great subject, despite any infelicities, supposed or real, of 
either or both the author and his subject. Without denying or 
very much palliating Mr. Carlyle’s unamiabilities, the writer 
presents them with their conditions, which in many cases show 
them in a better light than that in which they have hitherto 
been seen. A fuller discussion of the qualities and merits of the 
work is reserved till the publication of the complete set. 


Country Cousins : Short Studies in the Natural History of the United States. By 
Ernest INGERSOLL, Author of “ Friends Worth Kuowing,” “ Knocking Round 
the Rockies,” ‘* The Ice Queen,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 247. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Ingersoll, in the books heretofore issued, has at once made 
the public his debtor and achieved for himself a valuable reputa- 
tion as an instructive and pleasing writer, especially on subjects 
of natural history as the “common people” see such things. In 
this volume his chosen subjects are not those the most generally 
favored. They are toads, and dormice, and “ birds of the brook- 
side,” snakes, oysters, and starfishes, with a glance of Pike’s Peak 
and its native denizens. The young people who have been de- 
lighted and instructed by the author’s earlier volumes will desire 
to possess this, and it will not disappoint them. 


Manual of Biblical Geography. A Text-Book on Biblical History, especially Pre- 
pared for the Use of Students and Teachers of the Bible, and for Sunday-school 
Instruction, containing Maps, Plans, Review Charts, Colored Diagrams, and 
Illustrated with Accurate Views of the Principal Cities and Localities known 
to Bible History. By Rev. J. L. Hurtsut. D.D.. Assistant Editor “ Interna. 
tional Sunday-School Lesson Commentary,” ete. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J. H. Vixcent, D.D., Superintendent of Instruction, Chautauqua, 4to, pp. 158. 
Chicago: Rand, M’Nally, & Co., The Continental Publishing Company. $4 50 
cloth; $3 75 boards. 

The very full and accurately descriptive title, given above, of 

this elegant and really valuable manual renders further descrip- 

tion largely unnecessary. For its ability and adaptation, the 
names of those who prepared it and under whose auspices it is 
sent forth will prove to any who have not seen it a pledge of its 
sufficiency ; and the confidence so begotten will not suffer under 
examination. It will, wherever used—and alike to private read- 

ers of the Bible and Sunday-school teachers and pupils—prove a 

pleasant and a highly usefal companion. 
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Hindu Philosophy Popularly Explained: The Orthodox Systems. By Ram CHANDRA 
Bosk, A.M., of Lucknow, India, Author of “ Brahmoism.” 12mo, pp. 420. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


The author of this work is a somewhat remarkable product of 
our cosmopolitan age. He is a Hindu of pure blood, early 
converted to Christianity, and educated at Dr. Duff’s college in 
Calcutta. He has also largely profited in the religions and philos- 
ophy of his own country, so that he is able to present inside 
views of the subjects of which he treats. Such a production is a 
valuable addition to our stock of information respecting Hindu 
learning and thought. It is written in good and nervous English, 
and in a style that cannot fail to be understood. 


POLITICS, LAW, AND GENERAL MORALS. 


The Liquor Problem in all Ages. By DAnteL DorcHesTeR, D.D. 8vo, pp. 656, 
Illustrated. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


Dr. Dorchester is great on statistics, and here he has found a 
broad and fruitful field for the exercise of his genius. In re- 
spect to the subject here treated, statistical knowledge is es- 
pecially valuable, and when given with adequate fullness, such 


statistics are tremendously eloquent. Of this portly volume, 
the first “ Part,” of a hundred and forty pages, is made up ofan 
account of the use of alcoholic stimulants in all ages and nations, 
and though necessarily brief it is comprehensive. The rest of the 
book, designated “ Part Second,” is devoted to the “Temperance 
Reformation,” the record of which the author distributes into 
three “ periods :” “The Inception,” 1785-1825; “ Organization 
and Advance,” 1826-1860; “ Latest Phases,” 1860-1884. The 
field of observation of the whole of this “ Part” is our own coun- 
try, except a brief reference, in the third period, to some recent 
movements in Great Britain. 

The historical statements respeoting the first of these periods, 
that of “ Inception,” is especially valuable, as showing the incipient 
movements of a force which has become at length so fully 
developed and thoroughly organized that its presence is recog- 
nized and its efficient action felt or found in all ranks and classes 
of society. In the history of this period the name of Dr. Benja- 
min Rush justly occupies the first place, and a significant fact in 
that great philanthropist’s career is that recorded by Rev. Jesse 
Lee in his account of the Methodist Conference of 1788, held 
in Philadelphia, that “the celebrated Dr. Rush visited it, and 
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delivered an earnest and animated address on the use of ardent 
spirits,... and he besought the Conference to use their influence 
to stop the use, as well as the abuse, of ardent spirits.” There 
was something prophetic in that meeting, when on the one hand 
physiological and medical science, and evangelical propagandism 
on the other, met together in the field of Christian philanthropy 
to set the brand of condemnation upon a vicious practice, and to 
designate its only effective remedy, The whole temperance re- 
form, as it is now known, was there in embryo. After Dr. Rush 
came a succession of worthies—Dr. Lyman Beecher, Heman 
Humphrey, N. 8. Prime, Calvin Chapin, Wilbur Fisk, Abbott, 
Worcester, Channing, still widening into a great multitude, to 
enumerate which even Dr. Dorchester’s marvelous statistical 
powers are unequal. 

Of the period of “ Organization,” beginning with 1826, we have 
been a personal observer from the first, and since 1828 a partici- 
pator, in minime. 

The founders of these “cold-water societies” of fifty years ago 
—which were often among the least pretentious gatherings of the 
people in halls and school-houses, and as appendages to the de- 
bating society or the farmers’ clubs—were building better than 
they knew, and their movements were the first symptoms of one 
of the greatest and most beneficial, because the most needed, moral 
and social reformations of the age; and like the first stages of all 
great movements, this was then quite incomplete in its character, 
and showing very faint intimations as to “whereunto these 
things would grow.” And yet the germs of the whole plant, as it 
is now developed, with its prophecy and potency for still larger 
results, were all there; and in that fact lies the essence of its 
invincibleness and the pledge of its final triumph. 

The history of the temperance movement, from its inception 
downward to the present, is both curious and instructive, well 
calculated to inspire hope, though in many cases it was very far 
from being wisely,and ably managed. As it has been said of the 
Church that it must be of God, or it would have been ruined 
by those who have undertaken to manage its affairs, so the tem- 
perance cause evinces its indestructibleness by its survival and 
growth in spite of the treatment it has received from its friends. 

But its outlook is full of hope. Its warfare is by no means 
nearly accomplished; in fact, it is just beginning in good earnest. 
There has been a good deal of skirmishing and sporadic uprisings, 
but the time has come for organized action, with the massing of 
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its forces, the open declaration of war to the death, and the 
placing of the array under competent leaders. What has been 
done need not to be depreciated, for all these stages of its devel- 
opment were necessary, and as they have done their work well 
and worthily, so now other men and methods must take their 
places. The Church has steadily advanced its positions, till, as a 
whole, it is now pretty closely abreast with the reformatory 
column, and the government, in obedience to the popular will, 
enforced by the convictions and the conscience of the masses, 
must take its place as the executioner in this conflict and victory. 
Our political parties have the alternatives presented, to adopt the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic among their chief purposes, or to 
go down under the power of the popular verdict. This may not, 
probably will not, come all at once, nor till after many partial 
defeats and partial victories, but the incoming of the tide or the 
changes of the seasons are scarcely more certain and irresistible 
than are such moral revolutions. ; 

We are very glad that this book has been written, and we hope 
it may be very widely circulated and read. Its great practical 
value is in the fact that it must produce conviction and arouse 


men’s consciences, just the things as to which our popular tem- 
perance movements have chiefly failed. But the day of decision 
has evidently come, and every man must take his place on one 
or the other side of the temperance question, which means on 
the better side, total abstinence for the Individual, and total 
prohibition for the Government. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nature's Serial Story. By Epwarp P. Rog, Author of “Barriers Burned Away,” 
ete. Illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson and F. Dielman. 8vo, pp. 430. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Those who read serials in the Magazines—we never do—may 
have become acquainted with this work, as it has appeared in 
“Tarper’s” during the current year. Here the numbers are 
brought together in a really beautiful volume, with the exquisite 
illustrations that appeared in the monthly—altogether making a 
superior holiday book. 

Mr. Roe is well known as a writer of fiction, and so well 
have his productions responded to the public demands that his 
books have had an exceptionally large sale. This one, though 
written in the form of a fiction, is evidently such only as to its 
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form and special details. It is a transcript from nature—the 
country homestead and its occupants, the fields and orchards and 
meadows, the forests and mountains, the sunshine and rain, 
the wind and the thunder-storm, the birds and the beasts and 
creeping things, with the changing skies and seasons. These are 
wrought into the personal story of a country family of the better 
class, with the inevitable summer visitant from the city. As a 
novel, the work is not of a high order, though it has the due 
amount of love-making; but to the lover of natural objects and 
scenery, as they appear to all such, with the vicissitudes of the 
changing year, and especially to one personally familiar with the 
things that are herein described, as is the writer of this notice, 
these descriptions possess a genuine charm. As a delineator of 
these things Mr. Roe is not to be compared with Thoreau or 
John Burrows ; but he delights in nature, and succeeds in im- 
parting some of his enthusiasm to his readers, This is, therefore, 
a pleasant book to have at hand, to be looked into at leisure times, 
when it will both please and instruct; and the pictures will bear 
often-repeated examinations. 


Forty-fifth Year-Book of De Pauw University: Containing an Historical Sketch of 
the Institution; an Outline of the Organization; the Triennial Record of the 
Alumni; the Course of Study; the Catalogue of Students; and General Miscel- 
lany, for the year 1883-84. 

After a successful career of nearly half a century, not without 

some vicissitudes and felt wants, “Indiana Asbury University,” 

chiefly through the liberality of a single individual, advances 
prospectively to the front rank of Methodist institutions of learn- 
ing, and with its improved status also adopts the name of its 
chief patron. Its past career has been honorable, and now its 
outlook is full of promise. Its year-book, an octavo of 308 pages, 
presents an almost bewildering array of “schools” and “col- 
leges” and “lectureships’ and “departments,” with accounts of 
the provisions made for their maintenance, and the successful 
prosecution of its work. Its faculty is an able one, with Bishop 

Bowman for its Chancellor, and Dr. Alexander Martin, who has 

successfully administered its affairs since 1875, as President and 

head of its local administration. The outlook of its affairs is ex- 
ceedingly hopeful. 

Shobab : A Tale of Bethesda. (A Poem.) By James A. Wuityey, LL.D. 16mo, 
pp. 145. New York: N. Tibbals & Sons. 

The versification is good, the style elevated, and the imagery 

poetical. 
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Harper and Brothers are issuing, in extra weekly numbers, 
Stormonth’s “ Dictionary of the English Language.” It will ex- 
tend to over twenty numbers, which together will make a vol- 
ume of more than 1,200 pages. The type is good—not large—a 
fac-simile of the English copy, being made from duplicate plates. 
It is certainly a valuable work, embodying all that has been so 
well and ably wrought out in precedent works of its class, espe- 
cially Webster’s. Its Vocabulary is comprehensive, the Pronun- 
ciation is clearly made out, the Etymologies full and learned, and 
the Definitions precise and clear and rich. The appendixes 
now usually found in dictionaries will appear, wholly rewritten, 
corrected, and greatly enriched. 

Indian History for Young Folks. By Francis S. Drake. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo, pp. 479. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Though abounding with valuable information, in common with 
nearly all the records of affairs between the white men and the 
native savages of this country, this book is not pleasant read- 
ing. The conduct of the whites toward the Indians has usually 
been characterized by injustice and unscrupulousness, and that of 
the latter by dishonesty, treachery, and barbarous cruelty. The 
usual manner of telling this sad story has not been felicitous, for 
at one time there has been the picturing of the “ noble red man,” 
and at another the most sickening stories of savage bloodthirsti- 
ness and brutality, though in this volume these features are 
somewhat softened, perhaps at the expense of historical accu- 
racy. The account here given extends from the earliest advent 
of Europeans to this continent to the recent past. It is well 
written, both as to style and the grouping of subjects, and without 


much of the false sentimentality that is usually found in such 
writings. It is apparently the story of a doomed race; for in 


the presence of white men of the Anglo-Saxon race savages of all 
nations, whether in war or peace, seem to waste away and die out. 


Sketches and Rambles in Holland. By George A. Boucuton, A.R.A. With Tlus- 
trations by the Author and Edward A. Abbey. 8vo, pp. 142. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


These are rollicking “ sketches” of very miscellaneous “ rambles” 
in the “ Low Countries,” and of scenes viewed through artistic 
eyes, and sketched with a view to the picturesque, with a slight 
dash of the comical. The narrative and descriptive matter is well 
done, and very readable, the latter quality being enhanced by 
the large print and clear white paper. The illustrations are char- 
acteristic and somewhat quaint, and very well executed. 
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Teachings and Counsels. Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons, With a Discourse on 
President Garfield. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 395. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Few men have been better qualified to teach and advise young 
men than the venerable late President of Williams College; and 
no doubt the circumstances among which these discourses were 
delivered called out his full powers; and, now that he has vacated 
the position which he so long adorned, it is well that his “ Bac- 
calaureates” should be preserved in book form. His graduates 
will prize them; and they will do good wherever read. 

Some Literary Recollections. By JAMES Payn, Author of “ A Confidential Agent,” 

etc. 12mo, pp. 205. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Judith Shakespeare: Her Love Affairs and Other Adventures, By WILLIAM BLAOK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” ete. 12mo, pp. 391, also 4to, Franklin Square 
Library. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

William Black is perhaps about the ablest of living novelists, and 

“ Judith Shakespeare ” will not damage his reputation. 

Sonnets and Lyrics. By James A. Wuitney, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 42. 


Love and Mirage; or, The Waiting on an Island, An Out-of-Door Romance. 18mo, 
pp. 239. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tne Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1885. By 
Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., and J. L. Hurusur, D.D. 8vo, pp. 333. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


My Aunt Jeanette. By Mrs. 8. M. Krapauu. Three Illustrations. 18mo, pp. 296. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


Berean Question Book for 1885. 18mo, pp. 185.—The Berean Beginner's Book for 
1885. 18mo, pp. 224.—The Senior Lesson Book for 1885. 18mo, pp. 191. 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


Apostolic Life; as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. By JosepH PARKER, 
D.D., Minister of the City Temple (London). Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 353. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 


Dr. Parker makes the grand, heroic men of the infant Church 
move vigorously and life-like before us, and their imperial op- 
pressors he covers with shame and confusion. The various and 
exciting incidents connected with apostolic times are given with 
marvelous exhibition of exegetical skill and graphic delinea- 
tions. 

Sir Moses Montefiore. A Centennial Biography. With Selections from Letters and 


Journals. By Lucren Worr. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 254. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Sir Moses, among all other strange happenings, has the unusual 
opportunity of knowing what will be said of him when dead; 
and as Mike said, when gazing at a showy funeral cortege, “ Any 
man might be proud of such a funeral.” That such should ‘be 
the case with a Jew is a remarkable sign of our times. 
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Harper's Young People (for 1884). The bound volume makes a 
beautiful as weil as valuable annual; and, as it has been a per- 
ennial during the current year, by virtue of its weekly visits, so 
will it be in future years, in its new form. It marks the high 
level to which juvenile literature has attained. 

Left Behind ; or, Ten Days a News-Boy. By Jayes Oris, Author of “Toby Tyler,” 

etc. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 205. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A boy’s story—such as boys like to read—of the less exceptional 
kind of its class. 


Fifty Years of London Life. Memoirs of a Man of the World. By Epuunp Yares. 
12mo, pp. 444. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A gossipy sketch of personal reminiscences—largely autobiograph- 
ical—of a London theatrical man. It will be specially interesting 
to its own class, as it is also not without its value as a picture of 
the changing phases of the British metropolis for the last half- 
century. 

Ragrepiion Essays. By Max Mciter, A.M. Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder 


1, Dayananda Surasvati, Bunyin Nanjio and Kenjiu Kasawara, Moll, and 
Kingsley. 12mo, pp. 282. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


These are some of Max Miiller’s larger “ Chips.” 


Rhetoric Made Racy ; or, Aids to Good English. A Companion Book in the Study 
of Grammar, Rhetoric, and Composition, for Schools, Reading Circles, Literary 
Societies, and Self-Culture. By Rev. Witsur F. Crarts, A.M., and H. F. Fisk, 
A.M. 18mo, pp. 283. Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. 


“ Laughing, to teach the truth.” 
The People’s Church Pulpit. Edited by J. W. Hamiton (Pastor). 12mo, pp. 326. 
Boston: People’s Church. 

Just what relation this book bears to “The People’s Church ” 
does not appear, further than that the pastor of that church is 
its editor, and a sketch of its progress forms an Introduction. 
The sermons were also preached in the church. They are by 
Bishop Simpson, Joseph Cook, the Pastor, Revs. Phillips Brooks, 
J. P. Newman, J. M. Buckley, O. P. Gifford, J. O. Peck, Bishops 
Foster, Campbell, and Mallalieu, the Pastor, J. H. Vincent, and 
Dr. Townsend. 7 


Boston Monday Lectures: Occident. With Preludes on Current Events. By JoserH 
Cook. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 382. 


The annual volume (that for 1884) of the “Boston Monday 
Lectures” is a little tardy in its coming this year, but it is now in 
hand. Its form is like its predecessors, and its matter the same 
that was printed and scattered broadcast over the country during 
last winter and early spring. But there is much in the volume 
that will bear re-reading, and in its present form it becomes per- 
manent, and may be widely circulated. 
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Lost Fairy Tales, By Epvovarp Lasovtaye, Author of “Fairy Book,” ete. Au- 
thorized Translation by Mary L. Booth. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 382. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 


Both these stories and the pictures will afford a vast fund of inno- 
cent amusement to the young folks. None better since the days 
of Hans Christian Andersen, or the Grimm Brothers. 


Hebrew Introduction ; An Elementary Hebrew Grammar and Reading Book. By 
Epw. C. Mircuett, D.D. 8vo, pp. 94 and xxxiii. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 


A well-prepared and elegantly printed first book in Hebrew, 

concise, clear, and sufticiently comprehensive. 

My Missionary Apprenticeship. By Rev. J. M. Tuosury, D.D. 12mo, pp. 386. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


A personal narrative of experiences. 


Our Missionary Heroes and Heroines; or, Heroic Deeds Done in Methodist Mission- 
ary Fields. By Dantet WIsE, D.D, 12mo, pp. 291. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


Miss Tommy. A Medieval Romance; and In a House-Boat. A Journal. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 253. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


A quiet, sprightly, and instructive story of a young woman, who 
neither aspired to be a man nor despised those whom nature had 
made such. The writer says of her heroine: “She really lived 
about half a century ago. She was very beautiful and charm- 
ing; her name was Thomasina, and she was generally called 
‘Miss Tommy.’” It is one of Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s characteristic 
stories, and that fact is its sufficient recommendation. 


The Voyage of the “ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. (Adventures of Two 
Youths in the Open Polar Sea.) By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘ The Young 
Nimrods,” ete. 8vo, pp. 297. 


This is Mr. Knox’s contribution for the year to the heroics of ju- 
venile romance. It appears quite opportunely, just when the 
public mind is all awake to arctic matters. The “ voyage” is, 
of course, fictitious, but the facts of which it is built up are 
chiefly real, and the fictitious matter is generally such as might 
be real. The boys will like it, and it will teach them much that 
will be valuable to them. 


Universal History. The Oldest Historical Group of Nations and the Greeks. By 
LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Edited by G. W. Proruero, King’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo, pp. 494. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Only the barest skeleton of history can be given in such a work 
as this, and, accordingly, the author purposes to relate only the 
things which belong to the whole race of mankind. A little 
more than a hundred pages are devoted to the ancient eastern na- 
tions, (including the Jews,) and the balance of the volume treats 
only of the Greeks, with whom profane histpry really begins. 


The Ice Queen. By Exnest Incersout, Anthor of “Friends Worth Knowing,” 
ete. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 256. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A sprightly story about boys and girls—for boys and girls. 
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CENTENARY THOUGHTS 
For the Pew and Pulpit of Methodism in Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-four, 
By Bisnor R. 8. Foster. 12mo. $1 50. 


Pishop Foster, of the Methodist Church, has written enough to make it unnec- 
essary that our readers should have an introduction. He is a man of a very 
unusudi combination of logical and rhetorical power. Nothing that he writes is 
weak, and nothing dull. His “ Objections to Calvinism” was his first book; this 
showed the skillful polemic. The Bishop has been conspicuous in his Church, 
ranking among its highest dignitaries, not only officially, but in real, recognized 
ability. The name of this volume clearly indicates its drift. It is designed to 
instruct Methodist people as to what Methodism is, what it has achieved, and what 
are its capacity and prospects. Bishop Foster would elevate and enlarge the views 
of all Methodists, by giving them an intelligent apprehension of Methodist history, 
doctrine, and economy. He would inspire noble sentiments and endeavors by a 
review of the past and by a prospective survey of the future. Writing, as he does, 


with uncommon vigor and beauty, no mind of capacity and taste can read his book 
° si : * . A 
without admiration and profit. As our own people are equally concerned with this 


Centenary of the Church, and as our own literature of this sort is scant, they would 
serve themselves well to read Bishop Foster. The author discusses every matter 
of moment concerning our affairs, in a lucid, expository way. He has much to say 
about sermons and preachers quite apropos to our times and our ministers. Lack 
of information is the great obstacle to all the noble endeavors of this particular 
period. Hence, we hail with delight every effort to enlighten our people as to 
theif doctrines and Church institutions. The direct outcome of the year may not 
meet anticipations, so far as financial plans are concerned; but the after and dis- 
tant results are fairly to be computed in any proper estimate of the schemes of this 
memorable year. The intelligence of the Church will be greatly increased, and we 
believe its liberality will be largely improved. Bishop Foster’s volume is at mod- 
erate price.—Quarterly Review of Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 


MY MISSIONARY APPRENTICESHIP. 
By the Rev. J. M. THOBURN, D.D. 
12mo. Price, $1 50. 

It is a very frank, truthful, and outspoken volume. It is a difficult book to put 
down after one begins to read it. It will be a benediction and inspiration wherever 
it is circulated.—Zion’s Herald. 

Dr. Thoburn went to India in 1859, and has spent the last twenty-five vears there 
as a missionary, and although he modestly terms that period his missionary ap- 
prenticeship, he is recognized as a master workman, and his volume will be wel- 
comed, not only by the friends of missions in his own Church, but also in other 
Churehes. His book is made up of sketches of his labors, beginning with his call 
to the mission work. He aims to make plain to his readers many things which can 
be fully understood and explained only by one in the field and familiar with all the 
circumstances. As we follow him in his sketches, we get a cléarer view of the 
great need of the Gospel in heathen lands, the difficulties to be overcome, and the 
necessity of greater efforts to evangelize and save the world. The book is full of 
striking incident and pictures of missionary life.—Methodist Recorder. 
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THEOLOGICAL 


Encyclopedia and Methodology, 


GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., and JOHN F. HURST, D.D 
8vo. Price, $3. 


Ths Publishers have received the following notices of this volume of the Bib- 
lical and Theological Library, in addition to those already given. They are 
chiefly from well-known divines who are engaged in teaching theology. 


From Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, Prof. of Biblical Literature in Union Seminary, N. Y. 

I have already recommended Crooks and Hurst’s Hagenbach to my students in 
my lectures on Encyclopedia. It is, in fact, the only book in the English lan- 
guage, so far, which answers the purpose. 


From the Rev. 8. L. Bowman, S.T.D., Dean of the School of Theology, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. 

Iam greatly pleased with the excellence aud completeness of this scholarly 
work. My appreciation of its merits may be best expressed by saying that, in or- 
ganizing the curriculum for the School of Theology in De Pauw University, I 
have assigned it to a first place in that course of study. 


From Harper's Magazine. 

A vast variety of carefuliy sifted knowledge on manifold topics is summed in 
about six hundred pages, designed to afford a useful hand-book and guide to the 
scholar’s inquiries. The catalogues of the literature of the various departments 
added by the American editors, while of course not complete, are yet full enough 
to prove of great help to most investigators, 


‘rom Professor T. A. Penton, Pacific Theclogical Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 
I consider the book a remarkable production, doing honor to the skill and 
learning of the authors and to the courage and enterprise of the publishers, I 
heartily wish it could be placed in the bands of every theological student in the 


land. 
From the Reformed Quarterly Review. 


The “Encyclopedia and Methodology” is a valuable contribution to American 
and English theology. The subjects considered are all treated with great ability, 
and the work is in every respect a most excellent one. 


From the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scott, Professoreof Ecclesiastical History, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

The “Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology,” by Drs. Crooks and Hurst, 
based on Hagenbach, is in every way to be recommended to the American the- 
ological public. The valuable and indispensable book of Hagenbach is not merely 
given us in American dress, but the additions and adaptations make it well-nigh 
an independent authority. I notice some slight inaccuracies—for example, in some 
of the classes of German periodicals—but have not met any thing to detract ap- 
preciably from the general value of the book, which is lasting and great. 
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CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 


On the New Testament. Revised by Dr. Dante. Curry. 

Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, each $3. Sheep, each $4. 

In sets including four volumes of Old Testament. In all, six volumes. 
Cloth, $18. Sheep, $24. 
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Dr. Curry has done a service, the value of which will be appreciated more and 
more as time passes, in editing and modernizing this standard work. He has 
given us the kernels and gems of Dr. Clarke's notes, while he has altered them so 
far as was necessary to bring them into harmony with modern evangelical criti- 
cism. He has not departed from the doctrines of the original commentator be- 
cause he is in harmony with them, and believes them to be scriptural. No liv- 
ing Methodist theologian is better fitted to do this work of revision than the ven- 
erable editor of the Methodist Review.— Western Christian Advocate. 


We have before had occasion to speak fully of this work, and this closing vol- 
ume fully bears out the praise we bestowed upon it then. Dr. Curry has done a 
very substantial service to all biblical students in the enrichment he has given to 
a work which will always hold a front place in Bible exegesis.— Christian at Work. 


Its plain, rational, spiritual, and practical expositions of the sacred text will 
continue to endear it to simple, devout, and intelligent Christians. We can only 
say that the venerable and venerated editor has honestly, honorabiy, and adm- 
rably rendered more valuable the original commentary of Dr. Clarke. We commend 
it highly to all our readers.— The Christian Standard and Home Journal. 

For the average Bible student the two volumes of this revised edition of Clarke 
is the most satisfactory apparatus for the study of the Scriptures that we know— 
concise, yet sufficiently full, and giving the results of the latest scholarship with- 
out pedantry, yet with accurate bearing and fidelity. — Canadian Methodist Magazine. 

The book 13 a capital one. It is a great improvement upon Clarke’s original 
work, is more compact, up to the times, fresh and landy.—Baltimore Methodist. 

Dr. Curry has done his work carefully and well. In fact, he has given Dr. 
Clarke’s commentary a new lease of life. For this work is now one of the best 
condensed commentaries on the New Testament.—Christian Guardian. 

Dr. Curry seems to have done his work very well. The substance of the earlier 
edition is retained, while the results of modern scholarship are added wherever 
needed. We should suppose that these volumes would be very acceptable to the 
large body of Christians in Britain and America who revere the memory of Adam 
Clarke. They are certainly in many respects a greatimprovement upon the edition 
in common use.— Christian Intelligencer. 

This revision of a remarkable work, at the time of its issue without a peer as 
to critical scholarship, original suggestion, and reverent application of the truth, 
has occupied a large share of the time of the editor during the last three years. 
He has been well occupied, and has performed a most useful service for his 
Chureh and for Bible students generally. In the light of modern Hebrew scholar- 
ship there will now be a call for the same careful revision of the Old Testament. 
We trust the same skillful hand will be employed in this work, and that the 
life and vigor of the editor will be preserved to see its completion.—Zion’s Herald. 
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METHODIST REVIEW. 


TO PATRONS AND READERS. 


Wirn this issue our Review begins a new series, the fifth, 
reckoning from the establishment of Tur Meruopisr Magazine, in 
1818. For eleven years it was a monthly, and afterward a quarterly, 
publication ; and hereafter it is designed to be a bimonthly. The 
changes now inaugurated, as to both the frequency of the issues and 
form of the work itself, have been adopted at the suggestion of the 
Book Committee at its session last winter, and the reeommendation of 
the late General Conference, and in response to the expressed wishes 
of many of our most competent scholars and writers. The present 
number is, therefore, a kind of specimen issue, showing generally what 
it is purposed the Review shall be made. It is intended that there 
shall be from one hundred to one hundred and twenty pages of each 
number occupied with regular articles, and the remaining pages of 
the one hundred and sixty will be filled, as in this issue, with editorial 
matter, Some minor changes in the form may be made hereafter, and 
not inconsiderable improvement in the work itself may be anticipated. 
It is hoped that the changed form of the publication will render it 
desirable-to an increased number of both our Ministers and Laymen. 

Puitiirs & Hon, Publishers. 
D. Curry, Editor. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Editor of the Mernopisr Review acknowledges, with 
thanks, the many kind remembrances of friends. The suggestions 
made are always respectfully considered, and all inquiries promptly 
answered, if possible. Articles sent for publication are carefully ex- 
amined without unnecessary delay, and indicated as “acceptable ” or 
otherwise. But the former indorsement does not assure the actual ae- 
ceptance and use of any article so marked, since our space will allow 
searcely a third part of those so marked. Nor can the Editor be sure, 
in advance of the making up of the successive numbers, when, if at all, 
any given paper will be used. In respect to all these things, he 
finds himself compelled to trust himself to the confidence and indul- 
gence of his correspondents. All articles will he carefully preserved, 
and returned, if ordered, with “ the stamps.”—Eprror. 
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